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THE ADIRONDACK LANDS. 


Tut Adirondack lands belonging to the State, and 
included within the classification of lands which the Con- 
stitution declares shall not be sold, have been surrendered 
to private ownership is believed by persons who have 
been cognizant of Adirondack land deals. In a communi- 
cation to this journal the other day Mr. Raymond :S. 
Spears cited two cases in which the transaction appeared 
to require explanation. Commenting on these in a state- 
ment printed elsewhere to-day, Commissioner Whipple 
says that so far as he has been able to assertain the Hat- 
ter place transfer was in violation of law, and he declares 
that he will take steps to set agide the sale and recover 


damages, As to the Ampersand Pond land, Commis- - 


sioner Whipple says that he has learned that the State’s 
reclaimed title was set aside by a competent court, but 
the affair will be investigated. 

These transactions are by no means the only Adiron- 
dack State land deals which demand explanation. There 
are other lands once held by the State, but now in the 
possession of individuals and of sportsmen’s clubs, which, 
it is believed, have been transferred in violation of the 
constitutional prohibition of the sale of State lands in the 
Forest Preserve. 

It was high time that the reign of intrigue which has 
prevailed in the North Woods should end. The people 
of the State cannot but hail with warm satisfaction and 
hearty approval Commissioner Whipple’s declaration that 
he stands for a clean and open administration of the trust 
given him. The story, as told in the World, of the good 
beginning he has made through the agency of Deputy 
Attorney-General Ward, will be taken as an earnest of 
his purpose. to clean the robbers out and punish the 
thieves who have been enriching themselves after the 
manner of thieves and robbers since society was organ- 
ized, by preying on the property of the community. 








THE SLOTHFUL LIFE, 

IN every city or town, be it humble or great, there is a 
large percentage of dwellers who, from the necessities 
imposed by their occupations, lead sedentary lives. In 
particular, the large cities abound in sedentary occupa- 
tions. Each has its thousands of brain workers—in the 
aggregate of all the great cities, such workers number 
millions, 

Day in and day out the sedentary worker’s chief exer- 
cise consists in walking a short distance to a street car, 
riding to and fro from their offices, all devoid of any 
physical exertion worthy of the name. When at work 
the field of vision of the sedentary man is limited by the 
inner walls of his office, his field of physical activity is 
limited to his chair. Such habits of life result in weak, 
flabby muscles, a loss of physical stamina, with in time a 
disinclination for physical exercise, whether light or 
arduous, 

In a limited way, there are some exceptions to the gen- 
eral inaction of office workers, Some engage in games 
which impose physical competition more or less, as 
bowling, billiards, etc. From them they derive some ex- 
ercise, inadequate, yet far better than none at all. Some 
take up gymnastics, Yet, relatively to the whole, those 
who take systematic physical exercise are few. And 
those who, being office workers, take systematic exercise, 
are generally in the early. years of their business life. As 
a rule, when a sedentary worker approach s middle age, 
he gradually avoids all physical activities separable from 
the mere journeyings to and fro between home and office 
chair. In many instances, obesity sets in, with its conse- 
quent heaviness, clumsiness, thickness of wind, and in- 
ertia. The organs of the body lose their vigor, and there 
‘Sa general lowering of vigor and vitality. 

Under such conditions, the mere taking of a vacation 
once a year, though beneficial, is far from meeting the re- 
quitcments of the case. Indeed, the sedentary worker, 


long habitated to bodily inaction, is not in physical condi- 
tion even to enjoy a vacation if it contemplates any of 
the active sports of land and water. Nevertheless, he 
takes his vacation without any preliminary physical 
preparation, and enters into the sport of hunting and 
fishing with boyhood ardor. Many bodily discomforts 
forthwith ensue. If he engages in quail shooting, his feet, 
being weak from lack of exercise, are strained and sore; 
being tender, they are well blistered. His arms are so 
muscle weary that they feel as if they would drop off 
from their own weight. The whole body is sore and 
over fatigued. If he rides horseback, many unused 
muscles are brought into action, to their consequent 
straining and soreness, If the sedentary one fishes, there 
is the same bodily sufferings from weak feet, weak hands, 
weak limbs, with the added inefficiency of bodily clumsi- 
ness, heaviness of movement, and incapacity of action. 
All this discomfort and incapacity could be avoided by 
taking every day regular exercise which would compre- 
hend the physical culture of the whole body. Much time 
is not required. Ten minutes of exercise morning and 
night, will accomplish wonders, The whole muscular 
system thereby is kept in tone, the vital organs are vig- 
orous and perform their functions healthfully, and the 
sedentary worker then seeks the physical activities of life 
instead of avoiding them. 

Before going on an outing which contemplates active 
bodily powers, two or three weeks of physical prepara- 
tion, in the form of walks to and from the office, and 
more exercise each day with gymnastic appliances will 
add immeasurably to the comforts of an outing, to the 
capacity and enjoyment of him who engages in it, besides 
the general every-day benefits of a strong mind in a 
strong body. 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT. 

THE history of the early years of game and fish pro- 
tection in this country has been a record of the efforts of 
individual workers, men who have had the intelligence to 
recognize the necessity of action, and who have had also 
the public spirit to put forth new personal exertions for 
the general good. Here and there and everywhere, the 
individual has agitated the subject, enlisted the co- 
operation of his fellow citizens, organized clubs, societies 
and associations to carry on the work, and by his own 
example and inciting enthusiasm and executive action 
promoted the cause, This is true not of any one section 
alone, but of the country at large. Wherever those lines 
may be read, in localities however remote, the reader will 
recognize the truth of the assertion that but for the in- 
terest and activity and foresight displayed by these indi- 
vidual apostles of protection, the field would be to-day 
more barren of game and the waters of fish. Of such 
men it may be said with truth that in their active promo- 
tion of the preservation of fish and game they exemplified 
the qualities of good citizenship; they were in a very sub- 
stantial way public benefactors; the world is better for 
their having lived in it; and for what they have done 
they deserve to have their memories honored. 








PENNSYLVANIA FISHCULTURE. 


Tue Department of Fisheries of Pennsylvania is still 
making a good showing among the States engaged in fish- 
culture. According to the report of Commissioner of 
Fisheries W. E. Meehan, just made for the quarter end- 
ing Aug. 31, the following fish were distributed from the 
State hatcheries from June 1 to Sept. 1: Frogs, 70,000; 
California trout, 30,000; large brook trout, 100; yellow 
perch, 500; catfish, 2,100; calico bass, 35; black bass 
(fingerlings), 1,800; rock bass, 86; cutthroat trout, 75,- 
000; shad, 554,000; herring, 2,754; total, 736,375. Adding 
to this, 145,157,918 fish distributed from Jan. 1 to June 1, 
the total output for the nine months ending Aug. 31, was 
145,804,293. There are still remaining in the various 
hatcheries 1,043,800 fish still to be distributed, not in- 
cluding a large number of sunfish, goldfish, yellow perch 
and rock bass at the Corry hatchery, the number of which 
could not be estimated at the time the report was made. 
With the fish distributed and those yet to be distributed, 
the fish quarterly work of the State will surpass 147,000,- 
ooo fish. During the last three months thirty-four new 
ponds were built in the different hatcheries, making a 
total number of ponds in the five hatcheries now in 
operation 115, an increase of 82 since the Department 
took charge in 1903. 


During the quarter the wardens made 170 arrests for 
illegal fishing, of which 33 were acquitted. The amount 
of fines imposed was $3,655. Of this amount $2,305 was 
the work of six wardens—Criswell, Shoemaker, Nesley, 
Albert, Shannon, and Benning. During the quarter about 
twenty-seven acres of land were added to the existing 
hatcheries. Two new hatcheries of the four new hatch- 
eries authorized by the last Legislature have been located, 
the land, aggregating about sixty-eight acres, having been 
presented to the State by citizens of the counties in which 
the hatcheries were located. Extensive repairs and addi- 
tional buildings were constructed in the hatcheries. 

A noteworthy feature of the report was the announce- 
ment of the Commissioner that he had found an act under 
which pfoprietors of certain types of industrial establish- 
ments could be arrested, convicted and fined for allowing 
poisonous substances from flowing into streams in suf- 
ficient quantities to kill fish. Backed by the advice of the 
Attorney-General’s department, but preceding a case at 
the time under the same advice, three successful arrests 
and convictions were secured during the quarter, the of- 
fending industrial establishments being each fined $100. 
Suits have been begun against four others. 


In our angling columns is a very practical and very 
enticing paper by Mr. W. E. Meehan on the wall-eyed 
pike fishing of the Susquehanna, or, as it is locally 
termed, Susquehanna salmon fishing. To its devotees, as 
Mr. Meehan tells us, there is no other fishing in America 
to compare with it. This is only another illustration of 
the boundless resources of the angling waters of the 
United States; of the quality of our various game fishes, 
and of the zest and satisfaction the fishermen of the con- 
tinent may find in their own home waters. 

We are not inclined to quarrel with the Pennsylvania 
anglers who miscall the wall-eyed pike a “salmon”; 
though in the past, when more sanguine than now of ac- 
complishing great reforms, we have striven hard toward 
a universal nomenclature, believing in one name for one 
fish and one fish for one name, and have objected to some 
fish commissioners, who know better, calling the pike- 
perch a “salmon,” in their reports. We hold that it counts 
for nothing that the majority of their readers call the fish 
“salmon” and will continue to do so. It is their business 
to lead the public in the right direction, not to follow it. 
The name of salmon has been applied to a certain fish for 
centuries in many parts of the world, and it is as much 
entitled to it as a cow is to her name, and we have con- 
tended that no people have a right to apply it to a fish 
not remotely related to it. But “Susquehanna salmon” it 
is; and will be to the end. 

The great confusion in common names of fish and game 
in America has arisen from the fact that the country was 
settled in different parts by Europeans who brought their 
names with them and applied them to the first fish or bird 
which bore a fancied resemblance to those at home. 
Hence, as they had the name of salmon, and no fish in 
the Susquehanna, Mississippi and Ohio rivers to match 
it, they applied the name to perch. So in the South the 
names of trout, chub and bream, all well known fishes of 
England, and all of which have fins with soft rays, have 
been applied to entirely different fish, and, strangely 
enough, all to fishes which have fins with spinous rays. 
In Virginia the name “chub” is applied to the black bass, 
while in Georgia and Florida the same fish becomes a 
“trout.” In Georgia the name of “bream” is used to de- 
signate a fish which is one of the family which includes 
the black bass and the sunfishes. In Massachusetts a 
little spiny: sunfish is also called “bream.” 

BR 

THE Maine non-resident shooting license law is creat- 
ing much dissatisfaction among visiting sportsmen who 
are seeking not big game but birds. According to the 
terms of the law the shooter from without the State may 
have the privilege of shooting birds prior to Oct. 1 on 
payment of $5, but for the same shooting after that date 
he must pay an additional $10, a total of $15. True, for 
the additional payment he receives also permission to_kill 
big game; but there are many gunners who want birds 
only, and they are unable to reconcile the second payment 
with any consideration of equity or justice. If a $5 fee 
is reasonable for shooting up to Oct. 1, it is quite as rea- 
sonable for the rest of the season thereafter, and the in- 
justice lies in making the bird shooter pay the extra $10 
for a big game hunting privilege which he does not care 
to avail. himself of, 
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Stories of Some Sea Dogs.* 
II.—“Nitp,” the Sailors’ Friend. 


In the many years I was officer and master of sailing 
vessels I do not remember that I ever made a voyage 
without having a dog for a companion on board ship, and 
strange as it may seem, I never bought one in those days, 
for I had the good fortune always either of being pre- 
sented with one, or of picking up a canine waif on the 
wharf or in the. street that pleaded as only a dog can for 
a master and a home. I have always been a lover of dogs 
from childhood up, for the dog’s sake, and in later years 
the love has grown into admiration and respect begotten 
of my knowledge of his great value as a to be always 
trusted friend. Few men living have more reason to be 
grateful to the canine race than I, for repeatedly has my 
life been saved by a dog. In every instance but one—that 
of a fire in the house—the dogs to whom I owe so much 
have been far from being of recorded pedigree or cham- 
pions that have won their distinction at bench shows. 
My dogs invariably belonged to the class “mongrel,” but 
in their class they have in every instance been worthy of 
the championship and alJl the cups and medals that could 
be given to a bench champion. My dogs often were of 
much mixed breeds, and when they came to me were in 
need of conditioning to make them fairly presentable 
even on the quarter deck of a ship. But it was my good 
fortune to have picked up dogs who were intelligent 
enough to know that I would make a good master, and 
that with me they would secure a good home and such 
treatment as brings out the best traits of their character. 

The individual dog of whose record I shall write at 
this time, followed me one evening when I was return- 
ing to the ship from the theater. It was a bitter cold 
night. The poor fellow fell in with me and at first fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance; but as I spoke to him 
kindly he came nearer, and at last I patted his head and 
he licked my hand. That settled his fate with me, and 
we jogged along to the West India Dock gates, for we 
were in London at the time, and it was not long before 
we were in the warm cabin. I went to the pantry and 
gave him a good square meal and a drink of good clean 
water and then went to my room. The dog followed me 
and I pointed out a place for him to lie down, and turned 
in for a comfortable night’s rest. As the crew came 
strolling on board after their evening on shore he would 
growl, as he evidently was not quite familiar with his 
surroundings, but made no further outcry. 

When I awoke in the morning he was sitting up ready 
to greet me, and was profuse in his salutations. When 
the steward turned out I introduced the dog to him as I 
did the two mates when they came into the after cabin 
where I lived. When breakfast had been served I felt 
sure that the dog then knew who belonged aft, and that 
they would be treated accordingly. After the breakfast 
was cleared away the steward and I gave the dog a thor- 
ough cleansing, and his improved appearance was ample 
reward for our expenditure of time and soap. The next 
thing was to introduce him to the cook and the men for- 
ward so that he might familiarize himself with their 
faces, and when he became watchman that there would 
be no trouble in the men getting on board or in moving 
about the vessel at night. I had always done this when 
I adopted a new dog, and found the trouble taken to 
bring about this acquaintanceship was worth the time ex- 
pended, besides the dog invariably received better treat- 
ment from the men for the early introduction. 

We were in London for several weeks, and daily the 
dog, whom I had named Nip, grew in favor fore and aft, 
for he was a mild mannered fellow, very affectionate, and 
best of all was remarkably observant of what was going 
on and could readily distinguish between a stevedore, 
who had a right to come on board, and the. sneak thief 
who lost no opportunity to carry off anything he could 
lay his hands on. He acquired his name before he had 
been on board a week from nipping one of these gentry, 
and nipped him so well that we secured the fellow and 
handed him over to the police, who recognized in him 
one of the cleverest fellows of his fraternity and whom 
the police had long been anxious to catch in some flag- 
rant act for which they could transport him to a penal 
colony. Nip the dog was his undoing, and his clever- 
ness was the direct means of sending this fellow on a 
long journey over the sea to remain away from his native 
land for many years; however, he probably in due time 
secured a ticket-of-leave and eventually died out in the 
colonies a respected citizen like many of his predecessors 
whose passage had been paid by the Queen. 








I am half inclined to believe that Nip had been at sea 
before, and that this was not his maiden voyage, as he 
took so naturally to the ocean and ship’s affairs; at any 
rate, he was quite at home in any part of the ship and 
did not mind a heavy squall, or a protracted gale of wind. 
Weather was all the same to him, be it sunshine or storm, 
and he was the best lookout on the ship. He could smell 
a passing vessel when no one on board could see it, and 
would smell the land hours before it came in sight, and 
in many ways was a valuable aid to navigation. As a 
member of the “oneior watch” when in port his equal 
was not to be found among the twenty men who com- 
s»osed the crew. No boat could come near the ship but 
Nip would give us timely notice; and once while lying at 


*For the first story of the series see issue of Aug. 12, 1905. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Barbados he showed his splendid qualifications as a night 
watchman by keeping away from us the harbor thieves, 
who were very daring in plundering the ships that lay in 
the harbor, We lay in that harbor for twenty days and 


_ never a penny’s worth of stuff was taken from us. The 


lookout man might go to sleep, and he often did, but Nip 
was never known to have slept after the anchor watch 
was set at eight bells. He even on one occasion, when a 
very heavy squall was coming down on us, gave us time- 
ly warning so that we had time to let go a second anchor 
and saved the ship from dragging her single anchor and 
going on shore, as four vessels did that night because the 
human anchor watchers were asleep, and when the squall 
struck their vessels it was too late to have the second 
anchor bite before the vessel was on the beach. 


Nip’s champion record, however, was made on a voy- 
age from Demarara to New Haven. We were heavily 
laden with sugar, rum, and a lot of scrap iron which 
had been taken on board the last thing, and was the 
cause of much trouble to me, as it affected the compasses 
and kept me on the anxious seat all the voyage. In those 
days we did not know so much as is known at the pres- 
ent day how to correct the errors due to local attraction. 
We had some twenty-five passengers on board, most of 
them ladies who were going north to visit friends, and 
some others journeying to England by the way of the 
States, so that my cares and responsibilities were un- 
usually large this voyage. Nothing marred the early part 
of the trip save the bother with the compasses; the 
weather was fine, the winds favorable and everything 
went smoothly until we crossed the Gulf Stream, where 
we fell in with a succession of gales varying in intensity 
and duration, and for days at a time the weather condi- 
tions were such that the sun failed us—no observations 
could be made, and we were trusting to dead reckoning. 
This, coupled with the vagaries of our compasses, ren- 
cered certain navigation a puzzling problem. I was con- 
vinced that besides local attraction I was being bothered 
by unusual sets of currents, and life was miserable in the 
extreme. However, I kept pressing the ship to the north- 
ward as opportunity offered, but was never sure of my 
western position. The bad weather had reduced my 
chance of making a reasonably quick run home, and as I 
had to double Montauk Point to get into Long Island 
Sound, I could have no assistance by picking up my posi- 
tion from landmarks like Barnegat, or floating marks like 
Sandy Hook Light Ship. When I got on soundings they 
did not agree with our supposed position, and I confessed 
to myself that I was “all at sea” as to where we really 
were. I was getting well up with my northing, and be- 
came doubly anxious, and somewhat exhausted from the 
lack of sleep, and was brain tired with anxiety, but nerved 
myself up for the strain and tried not to let the passen- 
gers particularly see that I was worried in the least, for 
if they became the least panicky then my troubles would 
be increased fourfold. 

1 had calculated that I was some thirty miles off the 
Long Island coast on Sunday morning and had several 
casts of the lead which seemed to verify my calculations, 
but I resolved that nothing should be left undone to safe- 
guard the ship and her valuable freight of life and prop- 
erty. Early in the day I sent a man to each masthead to 
see if he could see over the fog and mist, and if possible 
to catch a glimpse of land, but nothing could be seen. 
When we went down to dinner at noon the only one of 
the after guard that did not put in an appearance at the 
table was Nip, who always sat on the floor at my right 
hand side, but I did not miss him at the time. True to 
his nature he was on the lookout on the topgallant fore- 
castle, where the mate and two men were peering into the 
fog. We had just finished our soup when I heard Nip 
barking furiously; I could not resist the temptation to 
find out what had attracted his attention, and dropping 
my knife and fork rushed on deck and went forward. 
Nothing could be seen, but Nip could not be pacified, and 
with my previous experiences under like circumstances 
with dogs, it flashed into my mind that Nip smelt land, 
and it was best to heed his warning. I instantly ordered 
the ship to be put about, and we headed off to the east- 
ward and I felt easier, and returned to the dinner table 
feeling assured that no harm could come to the ship on 
her altered course. We had not progressed far with our 
meal before there was a suddén shift of wind, the fog 
was blown to the leeward of us and with a gentle breeze 
from the northward the vista which opened up before us 
was the lowland of Long Island, and close on board. 
But for Nip’s timely warning and my quick understand- 
ing of a dog’s capabilities as a reliable lookout, we would 
have undoubtedly been in the breakers with a great loss 
of life. 

Nip received an ovation from the passengers and crew 
that would have crushed any human being, but he did 
not seem to mind it, and seemed more anxious to secure 
a belated dinner than the caresses of his human friends. 
Several of the passengers wanted to buy him, but the 
combined passenger list did not have money sufficient to 
induce me to part with my canine friend. 

I left the ship at New Haven after she was discharged, 
and took Nip with me to New York, where I had secured 
another command, and we started off for a voyage to 
Jamaica. I told my new officers and men of the record 
of Nip, and bespoke for him kindly consideration. The 
story I told won for him a most kindly reception and he 
evidently felt that his new shipmates were his friends, for 
he was soon mingling with them as freely as he had done 
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on the other vessel. He was frequently to be found with 
the lookout at night, and the men considered it a great 
treat to have Nip as a companion in their lookouts. So 
far as Nip was concerned, the outward voyage was bre 
of incident; we discharged our cargo and Nip had a few 
scraps on shore with Kingston dogs, in which he general- 
ly came off the victor. 





On our homeward run nothing of importance occurred 
until we were in the latitude of Charleston. The wind 
was light, the sky somewhat overcast, and the sea was 
quite smooth. Nip was forward on the topgallant fore- 
castle sitting on his haunches listening to the chattering 
of the lookout man who was talking dog to the noble 
fellow, when he suddenly jumped up and began barking 
and making a great noise about something he had eitver 
sceuted or seen on the surface of the water. The lookwut 
could see no sign of sail, boat or even big fish; but the 
action of the dog made it clear to the man as well as to 
the watch on deck that something unusual had attracied 
Nip’s attention, and all eyes were strained to see if any- 
thing was in sight, But no one could discover that there 
was any visible warrant for the dog’s behavior. He sud- 
denly leaped off the forecastle and ran along aft barking 
more strenuously than ever, and as he came up on the 
poop deck I came up out of the cabin. Just then the 
man at the wheel shouted out: “There is a man oyer- 
bourd; I hear him crying out ‘help!’ ” 

‘The helm was put hard down and the main topsail laid 
to the mast and as quickly as possible a boat was cleared 
away and manned, and was soon putting in the direction 
from which the cry came. In perhaps ten minutes we 
saw the boat returning and received a hail from it: 
“We have got him.” When the boat was hoisted up even 
with the rail there was lifted from her a fine strapping 
fellow who was then unconscious. We got him on deck 
and found him without any clothing. From the boat 
was taken a large oaken draw bucket which had served 
as the man’s life preserver. 

It was not long before he had recovered sufficiently 
to tell us that he was one of the crew of a small whaling 
schooner. At the time he fell overboard he was drawing 
water in the waist, and losing his balance had fallen into 
the sea unobserved by any of his shipmates. This oc- 
curred at about 7 o’clock the evening previous, and he 
had been afloat nearly thirty hours with nothing to sup- 
port him but that oaken bucket. After he had been in 
the water for some hours he had divested himself of all 
of his clothing, and being a good swimmer, had no diffi- 
culty in keeping himself afloat, although he was fast 
losing strength and had about given up hope of being 
able to last much longer. He had suffered terribly for 
the lack of water and from the rays of the mid-day sun, 
but said he had hoped to be picked up by his own vessel, 
which he saw twice during the day on the horizon and 
once she was within about two miles of him, but they 
failed to see him. He had relieved his hand grasping 
strain on the bucket, by making the lanyard of the bucket 
into a loop in which he sat and maintained his upright 
position by using a portion of the rope for a girth which 
kept the upturned bucket close to his chest. The com- 
pressed air in the bucket was sufficient to insure his 
safety so long as his strength held out and the sea con- 
tinued smooth. He saw our running ughts as soon as 
they were visible above the horizon, and his greatest fear 
was that we might run over him, but he had hoped by 
husbanding his voice to warn us in time and also to en- 
able us to locate his position and rescue him. He heard 
Nip’s barkings and felt sure that the dog had discovered 
him, and said to himself: “Would to God that dogs 
could talk.” When we passed him slowly by, his spirits 
began to droop, but when he saw the ship come up to the 
wind with her maintopsail to the mast, he knew that he 
was saved, and managed to keep his voice till the boat 
reached him, when he fainted away. His recovery was 
rapid, and in a few hours he was about the decks, litt! 
the worse for his thirty-hour swim. To Nip he ascribed 
all the credit of his rescue, and it was willingly accorded 
to the clever dog. 


From the hour the man and Nip met they were insep 
arable, while to me dear old Nip was a treasure worth 
his weight in gold, and no money could have induced me 
to part with him. A couple of days after we arrived in 
New York Nip was missing, and we searched high and 
low for him. I advertised for him, but no replies came, 
although I promised a handsome reward to him who re- 
turned the dog. Just before I sailed on my next voyage 
a letter post-marked Belfast, Me., reading as follows: 

“My Dear Captain—I will to my dying day remember, 
and thank you for picking me up at sea, and for your 
kindness to me while on board your ship. I know y 
are grieving over your loss of Nip, but he is with m 
and will be till he or I dies. That he will have a good 
home I can guarantee, better than he ever could have on 
shipboard. I have had enough of the sea for my lifetime: 
so has Nip. I send you my best wishes. Nip would ii 
he could. Good-by. God bless you.—Harry.” 

I could hardly blame him for wanting Nip for a com- 
panion, but did not exactly like the manner in which h« 
acquired possession of my dog. But who could blame th 
mani? I consoled myself that Nip would have a kind mas- 
ter and a good home. So I sought out another canit 
companion, but he never ranked as high in my estimation 
as did dear, good, clever, honest old Nip. B. S. Osson. 
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The Colorado Desert. 


(Concladed from page 227.) 


Game animals are few on the desert; Rocky Mouti- 
lain sheep are the most flumerous, and, with a few 
deer around isolated watér holes, coniprises the list, 
with the exception of the ever-present and rumierous 
jack-rabbits. Coyotes, big, rangy brutes, are plentiful ; 
there are no bears flor mountain lions, save now and 
then one of the latter may be met with crossing from 
the breaks of the river to the Sierra Madres, 100 or 
more miles to the west. _There are a few bobcats and 
any amount of little reddish-gray foxes, the worst little 
camp thieves on the desert. Among the smaller four- 
footed pests are the kangaroo rats and the chipmunks, 
nuisances around camp. The kangaroo rats are min- 
jature kangarcos in shape, with the exception of their 
jong, rat tails and that they do not pouch their young. 
They will steal and carry, or drag, away anything that 
attracts their attention whether edible or not. Knives 
and forks, buttons, spools of threat, anything; one of 
the boys lost his old silver watch one night and the 
next day, after digging out a number of nests among 
some rocks, we found the watch uninjured. Back of 
the old, tumbled down and abandoned stage station at 


Cafion Springs we dug into one of their nests one day 


and the inventory of what we found there would fill 
nearly 2 column. Cafion Springs was an eating station 
on the old Southern Overland route fifty years ago. 
Sometime, maybe, I will tell you more about those rats 
and their tricks. ; : 

I have seen many quail on the desert, generally with- 


in a mile or two of water, but I have found them ten 
or fiiteen miles from the nearest water. They live in 
localities where the stunted trees are covered thickly 
with mistletoe and find sustenance in the berries. The 
rats aud chipmunks I have seen many miles from 
water: they get their liquid nourishment from the sap 
of plants and roots. 

Rocky Mountain sheep have fled from the long-range 
repeating rifles of civilization to the fastnesses of the 


desert mountains, where they find good forage in the 
little meadows, moss, chemisal and the unnumbered thou- 
sands of acres of bunch, or giata grass. I have seen 
thirty of these timid animals in one band. In the 
winter timé they will go two days without water, but 


in the summer time they will go to water at least once 
a day. They are protected by statute, but the Indians 
kill them and will trade the meat for sugar, flour and 
coffee. The meat is darker than that of venison, but, 
in my opinion, the flesh of a fat, two-year-old buck is 
sweeier and better than that of a deer. I have always 
regretted that I could not bring out the head and horns 
of a big buck that a Coahuila Indian killed not far from 
our camp. The horns were almost a complete circle 
and measured just four feet in length on the outer 
circumference; around the butt each horn measured 
24% inches. Such a pair of horns would weigh about 
fiity pounds, and it seems strange that the animal could 
carry them and run with such incredible swiftness until 
one sees a big buck throw back his head until the horns 
rest on his shoulders, and then the mystery is solved. 

Two Indians came to our camp at Cafion Springs one 
day and tried to beg, borrow or buy some .44 caliber 
«astridges, they had only nine; but we would not let 
them have one. They left, and the second day after 
‘they returned with the meat of seven sheep and one 
cartridge; they had only missed one shot, and an 
Indian is not worth a bean as a shot at over 100 yards 
or a point blank range. Their rifles were old, black 
powder carbines. : 

The old fable about mountain sheep jumping from 
precipices and alighting on their horns is all nonsense; 
a story good enough to entertain and interest a tender- 
foot around the camp-fire, but as a fact it may go into 
limbo along with Alex Badlam’s sidehill bear that had 
legs on the down-hill side longer than the others. Alex 
never would tell how it worked when the bear turned 
and went the other way, he always worked that bear 


around a hill in the same direction. I have experi- 
mented with mountain sheep, have chased them over 
steep places that I could not descend unless I jumped 


over, and have come upon them suddenly where their 
only escape was over a seemingly precipitous cliff. 
‘Their sight is remarkably keen, and they are more 
sureiooted than the proverbial goat; they look where 
they are going to leap and go bounding from one point 
to another like a ball. If it is absolutely straight up 
and down and too smooth for even the slightest foot- 
hold they will not chance it, but will stampede past you 
to a safer route. Going from you they resemble no 
animal so much as an antelope, only they are heavier. 


Sheep suggests wool, but mountain sheep have no ~ 


wool, except in the winter time, when they take on a 
fine fuzzy coat close to the skin, but are covered with 
a coat of hair like that of a deer or antelope, and 


a is not the slightest hint of a mutton taste about 
the meat. 

_ The Cocopah Desert lies just south of the Mexican 
line, and is really a continuation of the Desert of the 
Colorado; the old stage route between Yuma and San 


Dieg. tipped the northern end of it. It lies between the 
Sierra Madre Mountains on the west and the Cocopah 
lange on the east, from which it takes its name, and 
extends on down the eastern shore of the Peninsula 
o! California as far as one cares to go. From a spring 
in a cafion southeast of the little trading post of El 
Campo one must take water for-the trip across the 
Cocopah. From that spring one may see the saddle 


in the mountains that mark the Cafiada de los 
Muertos, Cafion of the Dead, in which is the next water. 
It is only sixty miles, and with the landmarks in plain 
view all the way some might think that if necessary 
one might make it without water. Yes? Other white 
men have thought the same, and out on that trap-door 
Of hell are little mounds of stones or piles of bleaching 
Or mute witnesses to their errors of judgment. 
‘he Cocopah range of mountains, bare and treeless, is 
inha'ted by the Cocopah tribe of Indians, the majority 
ol which still cling to their bows and arrows as weapons 
ot war or the chase. This is presumably due 
to the fact that they have never had enough 
Moncy or goods to trade for a rifle. Now and 


- then one may be seen with an antiquated mus- 
ket. or an old model magazine rifle.* Do not ask 
where they got them, they would lie to you, but more 
than one man has gone fnto the Cocopah range and 
never came out. My partner, Crawford; and ‘a coni- 
panion, J. C. Brown, lay behind the rocks with their 
rifles all one afternoon and shot against volleys of ar- 
rows until att aged chief, whom they had succored a 
week or so before, came on the scene and put an 
end to the fight by telling his tribesmen how the 
white men had saved his life. The Indians did not 
especially want the lives of Crawford and Brown, but 
they did want their provisions and guns—which they 
did not get. 

At the foot of the western slope of the Cocopah 
range is a long, narrow laguna salado or salt lake. It 
is thirty or more miles from the Gulf of California, and 
a range of high mountains intervenes, yet that lake is 
said to have a tidal ebb and flow at the same time with 
the tides in the gulf. This would seem to indicate that 
there is a subterranean channel connecting the two. 
The shores of the lake are fringed with marine vegeta- 
tion, and the ‘green-bordered, sparkling water has 
raised more than one hoarse cry of joy from parched 
throats—but, oh, the horror of it when the thirsty ones 
tried to drink. 

Almost anything might be under the surface down 
there. On the mesa between the eastern slope of the 
mountains and the Gulf are the mud volcanoes, bub- 
bling up like nothing so much as great pots of mush 
with the accompanying “pooh-h” of steam and gas. 
For several miles around the surface of the earth is 
quivering and the footing is insecure; it is a ticklish 
place to travel, for a false step might drop one into an 
old cauldron. Never try to get your burros to go out 
to them, the long-eared, patient beasts have an in- 
stinctive horror of the place, and are gone the moment 
they get a whiff of the sulphurous gases. 

The backbone of the peninsula of Lower California, 
a high mountain range about 700 miles long, is yet a 
paradise for sportsmen. There are no bears there, not 
quite enough water for them, for they like a wallow; 
but there are deer of nearly every species, especially the 
big mule deer, and mountain lion too numerous for 
comfort. There are also mountain sheep that are not 
protected by statute, and quail—well, they are about 
the most common bird down there. I may tell you 
more about that country some time—how to get in 
there, what to take, and where to go; but mind you it 
is no holiday excursion. The mountains are not the 
barren mountains of the desert, but are a continuation 
of the Sierra. Madres, and are in many places heavily 
timbered with forests which the ax of the woodsman has 
not yet devastated. But I started to write about the 
Desert of the Colorado, and here we are away down in 
the San Pedro Martir range. 

That the sand of the Desert of the Colorado is very 
fertile has been demonstrated by the irrigation system 
down near the Mexican line, where water has been 
brought from the Colorado River by a system of canals. 
The Indians first proved the fruitfulness of the land. 
During the spring and summer rise of the Colorado the 
flood waters would break through the sandy bank south 
of Yuma, and in past ages there had been cut a tor- 
tuous channel a hundred miles or more in length to the 
Salton Basin, which it would frequently flood to a 
depth of two or three feet. Although the basin is three 
hundred or more feet below the level of the river, yet 
the thirsty sands and the rapid evaporation drank so 
much of the escaping flood water that only a compara- 
tively small amount of it found its way to the basin. 
The long channel, wide and shallow, came to be known 
as New River, and as the flood in the main river sub- 
sided, so did the overflow in the channel. Desert In- 
dians would follow the receding waters and plant beans 
and melons and corn, and in six weeks their crops 
would mature. This first gave the white men the idea 
of irrigating the desert and the new city of Imperial 
is the ‘result. This is south of the railroad in San 
Diego county. North of the railroad begins the desert 
mineral country, except in the extreme southeastern 
part of the county, where there are some placer and 
gravel mines. The desert parts of Riverside and San 
Bernardino counties are said to be at too great an 
elevation to irrigate from the Colerado River, and 
hence will remain as always, only a mineral country. 

Gold, silver and coper are the minerals for which 
prospectors now brave the dangers and hardships of the 
desert, principally gold and copper. As yet but little 
silver has been found except that in the gold. There 
are other valuable substances out there, of which but 
little account has yet been taken—gypsum, mica, mar- 
ble, cinnabar, lead, kaolin, iron, antimony, and, in fact, 
I do not know all of them—gold was the object of my 
search. The country is all unsurveyed Government 
land, and oh, what a relief it is to travel a country 150 
miles wide and 1,000 miles long with never a sign 
“Private grounds, keep out,” to stare one in the face. 
No signs of any kind, in fact, and no roads for that 
matter; one makes his own roads, and there is a certain 
amount of satisfaction in feeling reasonably certain that 
one has been in certain cafions or on certain mountains 
where never a white man had been before. 

It is this that attracts some men to the desert; and. 
while its vastness and solitude are awe-inspiring at 
first, one soon grows accustomed to it, and it becomes 
a magnet, to which he will return sooner or later, if 
only on a visit. The absolute freedom and primitive- 
ness of it all is the lodestone; no papers, no mail, ex- 
cept for weeks; no whistles, no trains, no rush, no 
women, no worry—nothing but camp when one gets 
tired, without a permit from any man, and stay in camp 
until he gets rested. Of course, it is not a pleasure resort, 
with beautiful groves and trout streams;.one must 
rough it in the literal sense of roughing it—sleep on 
the ground and live on beans and bacon as a certainty, 
but if fresh meat comes your way accept it as a special 
act of a munificent and watchful Providence, and take 
courage. 

In touring that country, if one has the money, the 
most. comfortable method is to get a light, strong, 
wide-tired wagon, drawn by two stout Spanish mules 
that have been broken to pack. One may drive all 
over the mesas, tablelands and valleys, leave the wagon 





at some water hole, and pack the mules and climb the 
mountains on side trips. However, it is well to pack 
two or more burros and take them along; they will, if 
good burros, follow like a dog. A burro will pack 
125 pounds twenty or twenty-five miles in a day without 
distressing him, although we have packed 150 pounds 
on an animal and crowded them thirty miles in a day, 
but the case was one of necessity. The weight of the 
pack depends, of course, on the size of the burro; 
some of the larger ones can pack 175 to 200 pounds 
with comparative ease. I say Spanish mules or burros 
because they are acclimated, do not have to be shod 
unless one wishes, and can hurt their own forage, 
though it is well to take along a sack or two of barley. 

Prospectors, as a rule, do not bother with wagons. 
Two men will pack from three to five burros with sev- 
eral months’ supply of bacon, flour, beans, coffee and 
dried fruit, and say good-by to civilization. If they 
are well outfitted they may each have a saddle burro, 
but that is considered a luxury, although $10 is an 
average price for a desert burro. 

Did you ever take into consideration that all the gold 
in the world comes out of the ground? Almost since 
time began, men have been trying to make the metal, 
but have failed; its manufacture is God’s secret. That 
thing that moves all the wheels in the world and gives 
all nations the sinews of war, is searched out by a 
comparatively small number of men, who cut loose from 
civilization and comfort, and drift out into nature’s 
wilderness, where they face danger and hardship in 
every form in order that the wheels of the world may 
move. Some time I may tell you how they do it, for I 
know. E. E. Bow .es. 


Recollections Aroused by Wood 
Smoke. 


ConvaLEscinG from a three months’ siege of illness 
(right through the trout and bass season and into the 
days that are open for prairie chickens and ducks), some 
smoke from a bonfire of birch flooring cuttings, refuse 
trom a new house under construction across the street, 
floated into my bedroom window. That smell of birch 
wood smoke at once aroused dormant memories of over 
thirty years ago. All the incidents connected with my 
first trout fishing experience crowded in upon me. I 
went through once more the important and absorbing 
ordeal of the selection and purchase of my outfit. I made 
no mistakes in my selection of rod and other impedi- 
menta, for at my side one who knew advised and 
counselled. And everything being ready, we made 
tracks for the good old State of Maine, and in the 
afternoon of the following day, when the Boston and 
Maine dropped us at a spur, we waited but a few 
moments before a busy little engine with a single car 
backed up to the platform. The engine engrossed our 
attention, because of the cavernous smoke pipe that 
belched out sparks and volumes of smoke. How fresh 
and savory that wood smoke smelt in the cool Sep- 
tember air! And as the train jogged along to its des- 
tination, we smelled the hard-wood smoke and accepted 
it as a not unpleasant concomitant of our journey. 

And the next day, when we trudged into camp at 

the Carey Ponds about noon, the breeze blowing our 
way, once more the odor of hard-wood smoke was 
waited toward us, but this time it was not the plain, 
simple smoky article, but with it came blended the odor 
of frying trout and baking beams, for it was dinner hour 
in camp. 
_ The beans, trout, biscuit and coffee disposed of, we 
joint and string up our reds and cross over to the trail 
that leads us to the second pond. How clearly every- 
thing comes back to me! We enter the boat moored 
to the shore and row within casting distance of a great 
bed of lilypads. The way the trout assailed our flies 
led us to believe that there must be millions of them 
sheltered under those green shadowing leaves. We 
saw at once that only those trout badly hooked should 
be kept and began to throw the others back. A trout 
on each one of the three flies seemed to be the rule. 
A little of this fishing went a long ways, and we floated 
along the surface of the lake, trying a sheltering rock 
or sunken log, and here and there picking up a stray 
trout. 

For me it was my first trout, and to be introduced to 
the spotted individuals under such pleasant circum- 
stances was something to be remembered. 

And all this because a puff of hard-wood smoke 
floated into my bedroom window. 


CHARLES CRISTADORO. 








_ More Camp Remedies. 


I want to “butt in” with my remedy for cuts, bruises, 
scratches and other injuries incident to boating, hunt- 
ing, camping, and other outdoor doings. It is a small 
box of boric acid, a roll of absorbent cotton, and an- 
other of antiseptic bandage. Then I don’t need to wait 
to tear up a shirt, handkerchief, or anything else when 
I get hurt. These I always take with me, even when 
on a railway journey. With the numerous railway ac- 
cidents so frequently occurring, a fellow never knows 
when he may get hurt. 

Boric acid is a powder, a cleaner, germ killer, and 
cooling to a wound. When I get cut, I immediately 
fill the wound with the powder, bind it with the band- 
age, and leave it without further attention. If the cut 
was deep, I would cram it full of the powder, but not 
sew it up. I want a deep cut left open to heal. from 
the bottom outward. Should there be any pus form 
down there, I would want to cleanse it. For this 
purpose I carry also a small bottle of dioxogen, and 
a small glass dropper. A drop of the liquid will de- 
stroy the pus, or any infections. But for surface cuts, 
one application of the boric acid, properly bandaged, 
is enough. 

I cut myself with a sharp knife across a knuckle 
joint on my left hand, where there is a vein. It bled 
like a stuck pig. I put a thick gob of the powder on 
it, a piece of absorbent cotton over it, and wrapped 
with bandage. In four days the skin had healed with- 
out a scar. If I should run a rusty nail into my flesh, 
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I would at once plug it with boric acid, pushing it in 
as tightly as I could with a blunt ‘stick. Then I would 
have no fear of lockjaw. No greasy ointments,por any 
fat bacon, to put on my wounds. I have remembrances 
of the small boy with a sore toe, or heel bruise, or 
a nail hole in his foot, tied up with an immense greasy 
rag. : 
One of the liabilities of a’fisherman is to get snagged 
with a hook in his hand or ether part of his anatomy. 
In my kit I have a small paif-of nippers, with which I 
would cut the hook above wound and pull it out, 
instead of cutting around the barb to get it out that 
way. Treat with the boric acid. > SENEX. 
Des Mornes, Ia. ee . 





Adirondack State Lands. 

Avpany, N. Y., Sept. 14.Editor Forest and Stream: 
Upon the return of Commissioner Whipple last night 
from a tour of inspection 4in the: Adirondacks, Mr. 
Spears’ article in the Forest. AND. STREAM concerning 
sales of State lands, was showhA to him, and to it he made 
the following reply: es ; 

Commiseioner Whipple saidt=“You ask for some state- 
ment from me in relation to an article written by Ray- 
mond S. Spears, of Little Falls, N. Y., Aug. 24, and pub- 
lished in Forest AND STREAM Sept. 2, 1905. My attention 
has not been called to the subjcct matter of this article 
before, neither have I seen the article until now. | 

“Mr. Spears is entirely mistaken in the statement in the 
first paragraph of his article where he says: Now the 
State is going to charge $2 per cord apparently, for that 
is what the State is suing for.’ 1 know of no such charge 
and no action in which such a claim is made, and there 
will not be by my consent. es 

“The Land Board is a separate and distinct Board from 
the Forest, Fish and Game Department, and_has certain 
authority under the law in ceriain cases. So far as 1} 
have been able to ascertain, the facts in relation to Lot 
79, Remsenburg Patent, 170 -acres, which Mr. Spears 
calls the Hatter place, the Land Board had no authority 
to dispose of that property, and if I am right in this, I 
shall immediately institute an -action to set aside the sale 
and recover such damages as-may have accrued to the 
State by ithe action of that Board. = ; 

“In relation to the Ampersand Pond land, Township 
27, mentioned by Mr. Spears,.1 learn that it was by a 
judgment of a competent court that the claimed title of 
the State was disposed of or annulled. That case I will 
examine at the earliest possible moment. The Hatter 
property, as the records in this office show, was disposed 
of against the protest of the Department of Forests in 
this Department. All of these «matters were before my 
time of service in the Department. 

“The law defining the Forest Preserve includes all Jand 
owned by the State in the sixtecn Adirondack and Cats- 
kill counties with the two following exceptions : F 

“*First. Lands within the4imits of any village or city. 

“‘Second. Land, not wildland, acquired by the State 
on foreclosure of mortgage made to. the Loan Commis- 
sion. Under the last exception the Land Board would 
have the right to sell any lands acquired through the 
Loan Commission provided they were cleared or farm 
lands. : 

“The map of State lands is made up by Mr. Fox from 
the records of the Comptroller’s office. Therefore, where 
the Land Board has disposed of a piece.of land, he has 
no authority except to indicate it on the map by making 
it white instead of red. This explains the changes in the 
map mentioned by Mr. Spears. , 

“Whether the Land Board had authority or not to 
make sales, I propose to find out. 

“I do not believe Mr. Spears wishes to apply the state- 
ment, ‘Well, you know:what monégy will do in politics, 
was the pessimistic answer, to this Department or to me 
personally. If he, or any other mah believes he can get 
a tree or a foot of State land by political maneuvering or 
money considerations, let him try it- : 

“Personally, I am much obliged to.Mr. Spears for his 
article, and I will be obliged to any man who will call 
my attention to any irregularity in the past which I may 
have the authority to correct, or any which may occur 
during my administration.” 


Littte Fats, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In my letter about the sale of Lot 79 of the 
Remsenburg Patent, my introductory paragraph said 
that “the State is going to charge $2 per cord, appar- 
ently” for pulp wood. Commissioner Whipple says in 
regard to this statement: “Mr. Spears is entirely mis- 
taken in the statement in the first paragraph of his article 
where he says: ‘Now the State is going to charge $2 per 
ccrd, apparently, for that is what the State is suing for.’ 
1 know of no such charge and no action in which such 
a claim is made, and there will not be by my consent.” 

Doubtless 1 was wrong in what I said as regards the 
pulp wood. I made the accusation on a paragraph which 
appeared in a newspaper some time ago. I withdraw it 
in view of Mr. Whipple’s declaration. 

Mr. Whipple says further: “I! will be obliged to any 
man who will call my attention to any irregularity in the 
past which I may have the authority to correct, or any 
which may occur during my administration.” 

That is the most cheering statement that I have ever 
read in anything that ever came from the Adirondack com- 
mission, and while I have sent Mr. Whipple a long list of 
lands from the use of which the public may have been 
swindled in part, or to a great extent, I shall not care- 
lessly make statements likely to cause the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission extra work. Anyone who realizes 
that the Adirondack region is nearly, if not quite as 
large as.the State of Massachusetts, and that to police 
this region only two score of “policemen” are available, 
will understand that the task is a tremendous one. 

My objections have been all made because of the prin- 
ciple that appeared to underlie the whole Adirondack 
system of protection. I do object to making the great 
playground of the State a place for deals and barter, 
trafic and scoundrelism. : 

The reports which Col. William F. Fox publishes, 
nearly all ofthem contain urgent appeals to the public to 
permit Yumbering on State lands, or swapping of State 


lands for other lands. His latest scheme is to exchange 
the State forest lands outside the Adirondack and Catskill 
forests for lands istside the park area. An amendment 
to the State Constitution has already passed the State 
Legislature making this possible. 

It is a fact well-known to men who frequent the forest 
region that in the depths of the wilderness few ruffed 
grouse, and rarely_a woodcock, are found. But in the 
outskirts of the witderness the ruffed grouse are found in 
numbers that give thousands of sportsmen opportunity 
to enjoy their favorite recreation, not to mention trout 
streams and lakes. 

_ According to Colonel Fox, there are 134,571 acres of 
State land outside the Adirondack Park area, and 10,027 
acres outside the Catskill Park—144,598 acres in all. 

Of this land mere than 135,000 acres is “forest.” A 
great part of it is the finest covert in the world for ruffed 
grouse, woodcock,.rabbits and hares and other animals 
often shot for sport. If the State sells it a large propor- 
tion of it will be made into private parks immediately, 
and the sportsmen will find themselves shut out of tracts 
of land where they have hunted for years, probably with- 
out realizing that the land was a part of the State 
domain. Raymonp S. SpEARs. 





(Albany Correspondence New York World.) 


THE efforts of Forest, Fish and Game Commissioner 
Whipple to punish the poachers in the Adirondack forests 
have stirred up the Republican bosses in that section, who 
for years have dictated the terms of settlement in cases 
of trespass and illegal hunting. Their influence being no 
longer of any account, they threaten to exterminate, 
politically, the men in control of the department at 
Albany. They already have demanded the dismissal of 
several forest, fish and game protectors because the latter 
refused to compromise or smother cases of violation in 
which the friends and business agents of certain leading 
Republicans were involved. 

Commissioner Whipple investigated the complaints, and 
in the end complimented them for performing their duty 
without fear of the bosses, He told them that so long as 
they did their work faithfully and without favoritism they 
need have no fear of dismissal. This note of defiance 
gave the politicians, whose influence has always been up- 
permost in the settlement of cases, a severe jolt. 

When Mr. Whipple was placed at the head of the de- 
partment to reform it-he decided to clean out the political 
gang that had brought it into disrepute. It was one of 
the strongest cliques that ever did business at Albany, 
and he realized that it was no ordinary undertaking. In 
the ring were State Senators, Republican leaders and big 
business men. The Commissioner’s first move was to 
wipe out the system of special attorneys employed to pro- 
secute violations; for it was through these attorneys that 
the politicians and their friends in the lumber and pulp 
companies did business. In many instances the same 
counsel that served the companies also served the State. 

In place of the special counsel, a single attorney was 
appointed, with the title of Deputy Attorney-General, to 
devote his whole time to prosecuting cases of trespass on 
forest iands and to defend the State’s right to land now 
in dispute. The man selected for this place is J. K. Ward, 
of Cattaraugus, the home county of Governor Higgins 
and Commissioner Whipple. Lank, keen-eyed, aggressive 
to the point of hostility, Mr. Ward has spread more fear 
through the regions of the poachers in one month than 
all the prosecutors spread heretofore in a decade. 

“I wish,” remarked Commissioner Whipple the other 
day, in discussing the recent victories of his attorney, 
“that I had more men like Mr. Ward. He isn’t afraid 
of anything. He works every day in the week and on 
Sundays. He’s the best prosecutor, I’m told, the depart- 
ment has had in many years.” : 

Mr. Ward knows all the tricks of the trade. He knows, 
too, that he has some of the sharpest men in the country 
to deal with in prosecuting poachers and in fighting 
attorneys for the wrongdoers. When he first went into 
the woods, a few weeks ago, to punish several woodsmen 
for cutting burnt timber on State lands, the Deputy 
Attorney-General was “sized up” for a tenderfoot. The 
men began to spin yarns of how the wood was taken. 

“Look here,” snapped Mr. Ward. “You can’t flim-flam 
me. My father was born in a wagon and I first saw light 
of day in a log cabin. Now get behind that woodpile 
and make up a story that you wouldn’t be ashamed. to 
tell your neighbors.” The Deputy Attorney-General made 
the poachers pay $2 a standard for the wood, several 
times its market value. That was the law and he meant 
to enforce it. 

“I want you fellows,” he said, addressing the wrong- 
doers, “to understand that you have no right to cut burnt 
timber. When you get to know that there won’t be so 
many fires in these forests.” 

In the majority of trespass cases the trees cut down 
are sold to a lumber or pulp company. The poachers are 
said to be in the employ of the companies. While they 
have never been accused of having forest land set on fire 
so that the burnt timber may be cut, the fact is noted 
that burnt areas usually adjoin tracts where lumbering 
operations are going on. . 

A lawyer who represents a number of pulp and lumber 
companies and a millionaire camp owner, recently had an 
encounter with Deputy Attorney-General Ward, the out- 
come of which has done a great deal to change the atti- 
tude of the trespassers. After being asked to make good 
the damage done by poachers, the lawyef replied threat- 
eningly: “I'd like to see you get any money out of us.” 

The Deputy Attorney-General. returned to Albany and 
prepared papers in a suit against the offending company. 
Not very long after he received a letter from the lawyer, 
ay, saying that the full amount of the penalties would 

paid. 

So great is Mr. Ward’s enthusiasm in the work of pro- 
tecting the forests that he makes long trips into the 
woods and “puts his ear to the ground” by hobnobbing 
with woodsmen and State protectors. While on one of 
these trips he ran into a case of illegal hunting, which 
was being tried before a country justice. The protector 
had found the hunter carrying a dead deer in a bag out 
of season. It was a clear case, but the jury, made up of 
natives, most of whom had poached at one time or an- 
other, returned a verdict of “not guilty.” In the hearing 
of the defendant Mr. Wood ordered the protector to 


bring suit in an adjoining county, where the ca 
be ae on its merits. . 

e hunter and his attorney had a hasty consultat; 
with the result that the fine of $100 was promptly pert 
and the matter dropped. 
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Animal Life in the Yellowstone. 


‘TELLOWSTONE NATIONAL Park, Sept. 12.—Editoy 
Forest and Stream: Another tourist season for the Yel. 
lowstone National Park is about over. It has been the 
banner*season so far as to the number of visitors, sur. 
passing any year in the history of the park and taxing the 
carrying capacity of all kinds of transportation in and 
about the park. Everything outside the park for miles 
around that could be called a spring wagon was used 
during the rush. The season opened with a large number 
of visitors, and up to now the park is full of tourists of 
all kinds, 

Hunting parties are beginning to come in, taking in the 
park going to and coming from their hunting grounds, | 
think some fine heads will be taken this fall. The sum. 
mer has been favorable for the development of large 
horns, the feed good from early spring, and insects not 
sc troublesome as usual. I know of not one forest fire 
in the park and none anywhere near. We have had very 
little smoke, too; what there was came from the west. 

I think there is not quite the usual number of young 
antelope with the old ones. I have noticed and counted 
several hundred during the summer, and very seldom saw 
two young with a doe, and even as late as Aug. 1 I saw 
many without any young following. In the spring almost 
all the antelope left their winter range in front of Gardi- 
ner and the alfalfa patch; but about twenty concluded it 
was a favorable place to show themselves, and every 
evening came down from the nearby hills. They are 
quite tame for antelope, and thousands have seen them, 
where if they had returned to their old range for the 
summer not one tourist would have known what the 
animal looked like. Every evening hundreds of field 
glasses are leveled at them and not a few cameras. When 
the antelope reach the edge of the alfalfa field they find 
an irrigating ditch; this they jump and then they usually 
play for a few minutes, running around in circles, chasing 
ene another for a long time. Then they start out across 
the field, taking a bite here and there, never eating much 
at any time. 


Two large crops have been cut and stacked from this 
field, and will be used to feed the antelope and other game 
during the winter. 

Now-and then during the summer a band of moun- 
tain sheep visited the Gardiner Cafion and were seen by 
the tourists. Usually they do net come down so low as 
this in summer around here. 

The number of gophers and “picket pin” squirrels and 
woodchucks seen along the roads out from the Mammoth 
Hot Springs is remarkable. Where once we used to see 
a great many chipmunks, we seldom see one now, and at 
the same time the gophers have taken their place, picking 
up the scattered grain along the roads and around the old 
camps. Further out in the park the chipmunk still holds 
its own. I don’t know the cause of this change, of the 
disappearance of the chipmunk and the great increase in 
the number of gophers unless it is the killing off of the 
coyote; but that ought not to drive away the chipmunks. 
And that makes me think of the porcupine. What has 
become of the great many, we may safely say thousands, 
that used to be in and around the park? It was nothing 
to see several every day along the wagon roads and trails, 
and in the evenings, when they usually move about, one 
could see dozens. I counted over thirty one evening dur- 
ing an hour’s slow ride along a trail south of the park. 
Now, for several years I have not seen even one; neither 
have I seen any fresh cutting or sign of their work, and 
this, mind you, in the same country where once they were 
so numerous. . Talking with other guides and the scouts, 
they all say the same thing. I think it was some disease 
that carried them off, something that has about extermi- 
nated the animal from this country. 

The elk are banding up and the bulls have been whist- 
ling for over two weeks. This is unusually early. Won- 
der if it’s going to be an early winter. ? 

I see many queer things in the way of animal actions, 
but don’t like to tell about them. I notice that when I 
do the people I talk to look at me as though they doubted 
my word, and then I hear them say, “My, but he draws 
the long bow.” But I must tell one incident that hap- 
pened to me the other night in Gardiner. I was sleeping 
in my cabin with the door-wide open. On my table were 
some sheets of “tangle-foot” fly paper and other things, 
letters, papers and magazines. Along about 1 A. M. I 
awoke, hearing considerable noise among the papers on 
my table and a squeaking noise, like that made by 4 
mouse when hurt. I lay listening for a while, wondering 
what was the trouble. Then reaching for a match | 
struck it. At the flash some animal on the table made a 
great clatter and then remained still. I lit the lamp and 
looked at the table. In a corner next to a cupboard and 
the wall was a small hare, a cotton-tail. I stood looking 
at it for some time and saw that it had been stuck on the 
fly paper. The night was quite cool and the sticky stuff 
was not soft enough to get in its deadly work. At the 
flash of the match the frightened animal broke loose from 
the paper by its sudden start. I picked it up by its ears, 
carried it to the door and turned it loose, and told it to 
fly, but not play a fly again. I have had many visitors 
to my cabin of nights—porcupines (years ago when they 
were numerous), mountain rats, birds, bats and once 2 
grouse. Fortunately, I never had a visit in this cabin 
from the little black and white pussy that proves s° 
offensive. 


I saw one man this summer who said he had been hurt 
by a bear. I asked him how. He had a bad cut on his 
forehead. He said he and several others were watching 
the bears eating slops at the Lake Outlet. A female 
grizzly with two cubs was not very friendly. The cubs 
came on toward the crowd and the old one came too. 
crowd broke and ran. Some went up trees. He ran 
against a tree, striking his head against a dry limb. This 
knocked him out. His friend said the bear came within 
ten feet of him, then went back. When he came to his 
friend helped him to camp, dressed his cut, and this was 
the way he was hurt by a bear. TER 
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Serr. 23, 1903.) 


The Biography of a Bear.—I. 


] wave thought many times of writing the history of 
one of the most interesting and entertaining animals of 
my acquaintance, a cinnamon bear. It would seem that 
comp:ratively little is known of bears, for in such works 
upon natural history. as have come under my reading 
bears are treated of with an indifference that suggests 
their having been examined through long distance tele- 
scope>—sometimes, indeed, with the small ends of those 
instruments directed to the objects, as if to make sure the 
arm. is were at a safe distance. 

There is of certainty plenty of lore regarding dead 
bears that have been killed by mighty hunters before the 
Lord, and others. Bears really alive are exhibited, in 
contracted cages made of iron, chained to posts, or again, 
attacied by means of a ring through their nostrils, to dis- 
reputable Italians or other obstacles. : 

This history deals with a bear who had the disadvan- 
tage of human society, but who also had considerable 
freedom and at times had opportunities to visit his 
natur:! haunts in the forests and monntains, and who, 
all things considered, proved himself worthy of an ac- 
curate biography and a dignified position in history. An 
authentic account of the doings of a bear will doubtless 
appes’ ridiculous to students who find biography fitted 
only annals of people. But if bears could read, im- 
agine how ridiculous they might think the tomes of his 
tory that deal only with the doings of great men. 

About twenty years ago there were yet a few Indians 
about the old town Shasta, in northern California, at 
that time a town of some 1,200 people. My home was on 
the edge of town, the house being upon a little hill, with 
about thirty acres of field, orchard and vineyard sur- 
rounding it, On the further side of the grounds from the 
road the last remnant of a tribe of Indians native to the 
region had their camp or rancheria. There were two 
families of the Indians, numbering about a dozen indi- 
viduals. They subsisted as best they might by doing 
drudgery for the white residents or spending the sum- 
mer seasons upon hunting and foraging trips in the sur- 
rounding mountains. : 

One morning I saw two of the Indian boys passing, 
one of them carrying something very carefully in his 
arms, wrapped-in the tanned skin of a wildcat. Curious 
to know what they had I called to them and they stopped 
at the gate. One of the boys was well grown and the 
other ten or twelve years of age. Both were barefoot 
and their torn and scant clothes suggested that they were 
just back from a rough trip in the mountains. 

' “What have you got there?” I inquired. 

“Little bear,” one of them replied. 

“Let me seetit,” I requested. 

There was a moment’s hesitation and the younger one 
spdke some words to his companion, who nodded, and 
they came forward and unrolled the small bundle, re- 
vealing a little bunch of brown, curly hair which was 
very much mixed with teeth and claws, while two bright, 
bead-like eyes peered out in sullen fear. After staring a 
moment the little cub made a slight effort to escape, then 
covered its small head and face with its paws. It was 
not larger than my two fists. 

“He can bite,” said the elder boy. “He’s cross now.” 

I laughed at the notion of the little creature biting, and 
reached into the bundle to remove its paws so that I 
might see more of it. Instantly, with a startling snarl 
for so small a thing, it seized my hand with both teeth 
and claws and succeeded in pinching my fingers quite 
noticeably, at the same time scratching a mark upon the 
back of my hand, I withdrew my hand promptly, perhaps 
abruptly. 

“Ves: he’s cross now,” I said with assurance. “Where 
did you get him?” . 

“My father kill big bear up in the Sacramento River 
Mountains; its mother very large bear—maybe a thou 
sand pounds heavy,” said one of the boys. : 

“Do you want to sell the little bear?” I asked. 

The boys looked at each other, exchanged a few words 
in their own language, and one of them replied saying: 
“Not want to sell him.” 

“I will give $5 for him,” I said. , 

Again the boys had a brief conference, both looking 
into the catskin at the bunch of fur and- ferocity, now 
asleep or making believe. 

“Not want to sell him,” they said decisively, and they 
passe out of the gate on their way. ae : 

“By and by, if you want to sell him, I will give $10, 
I said as they left. ; ; 

They stopped and conferred, again inspecting their 
prize, hut made no reply and soon passed out of sight in 
the direction of their camp. During the forenoon I saw 
them returning and they were carrying the same bundle 
carefully. They came through the gate and up to the 
house, and as I went to meet them the elder boy said: 

“You-have cow for milk for feed him. I no have milk. 
] will sell him.” 

“Yes. I have milk for him. I will give you the money.” 

I found a box and a small blanket, and the boys, care- 
ful to retain the wildcat skin, deposited the minute bear 
in the box, I counted into. their hands ten silver dollars— 
a vast sum of money to them—yet it did not seem to 
Please them greatly. As they left the house their thoughts 
Were evidently of the little cub rather than with the 
money. The Indians have many fancies or superstitions 
connected with bears. ; : 

After the boys had gone and left me in possession of 
the cub I began to wonder what I wanted him for and 
what I should do with him, it still persistently kept its 
eyes covered with its paws, the latter being largely out 
of proportion to its other portions. My mother came out 
to see what I was occupied with, and promptly told me 
that we had no use for a bear. She said she wouldn’t 
have it on the place, that there was nothing it would eat, 
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that it would die and that I had better take it back to the 
Indians with whom it belonged. Things looked dismal 
for the little orphan of the mountains, but in less than a 
week he had become fhe most popular member of our 
domestic family at the barn. 

I found no difficulty in inducing Jack to drink milk; in 
fact, there was liftle difficulty in inducing him to eat al- 
most anything. The difficulty afterward became formi- 
dable in preventing him from eat:ng everything. I was in 
business in town and had but limited time at home, I 
fed Jack his milk in the morning and trusted to’ other 
members of the family to feed him during the day. When 
I inquired at night as to whether he had been fed I would 
learn that he had been—about a dozen times during the 
day—and it made little difference as to what the food was 
so that it was soluble, malleable or susceptible of fracture 

He made rapid growth, and sooh acquired an assurance 
and familiarity of deportment that verged upon forward- 
ness. -Any portion of the premises or the house that he 
could get into he would enter without hesitation or other 
formality. It was often necessary to chain him in the 
barn when I was not at home to guide him as to social 
restrictions. 

Like most animals with which I have had experience. 
I found that Jack was not to be controlled by kindness 
alone, but I found him singularly susceptible to the least 
harsh treatment, and he unmistakably evinced almost as 
much affection as a dog as long as he was well fed. 

One day when I was feeding him I moved his pan of 
milk and bread and he snarled and snapped my hand, 
biting it slightly, Taking him by the back of the neck I 
got a sinall switch and whipped him smartly, although the 
smallness of the switch and the thickness of his coat pre- 
vented his being much pained. At receiving what he un- 
derstood to be punishment he lay flat on the ground, cov- 
ered his face with his paws and squalled like a particu- 
larly noisy child. After that, if at any time I took up a 
switch or whip, a flourish of it was enough to cause him 
to crouch low and squall lustily, not so much in fear as in 
intelligent protest apparently. 

Jack soon hobnobbed familiarly with all the animals 
and fowls on the place. The poultry became accustomed 
to him, but he never allowed them to become too free at 
his meals. He had a fashion of slapping a fow! half way 
across the barnyard when it annoyed him, but he was 
never known to injure any of them. The cows and my 
horse seemed to fear him most, but they soon learned to 
treat him with indifference. This he liked sometimes to 
jar by standing suddenly upright and cuffing them on the 
side of the head. Sometimes the horse, with close caleu- 
lation, tried to retaliate with his heels, but Jack’s most 
scientific attainment was the art of being just out® of 
reach at the critical time. The horse once got him by 
seizing him with his teeth, which was an unexpected at- 
tack. His lusty squail, and the rapid use of his teeth 
and claws caused the horse to drop him as though he 
were hot. 

Two large dogs were Jack’s chief companions. While 
he was very young the dogs had much the best of him, 
and they would make it so busy for him that he would 
take to the trees in the yard for peace. A locust tree, 
that forked about ten feet from the ground, was his 
favorite refuge. When the dogs made too much enter- 
tainment for him he would reach the tree in a more or 
less masterly retreat, climb up it.to the forks, hang him- 
self in the crotch and go to sleep with his head and heels 
dangling. looking like a dead one that some one had 
thrown up there. Often when the dogs were sound asleep 
on the grass he would slide down the tree—always back- 
ward—approach the dogs noiselessly, give them a lively 
surprise with teeth and claws and regain his perch before 
they got into action. At four or five months of age the 
bear, then weighing fifty or sixty pounds, was more than 
a match for the dogs in play. His tactics were altogether 
too scientific for them. When they charged him ne would 
often receive them by suddenly standing uprigtit, deliver- 
ing slaps right and left that would make their ears tingle 
and their jaws rattle. The dogs would either give up the 
game shortly or begin to slobber and get angry, at which 
stage Jack would either go up his tree or walk off with 
all the swagger of a victorious pugilist. 

The best of his entertainment he reserved for the un- 
sophisticated town dogs. Dogs of various styles and pat- 
terns sometimes came into the yard, scouting about after 
the manner of their kind. Invariably Jack saw them first. 
Standing behind a tree he scrutinized them with interest. 
On rare occasions he saw fit to withdraw by going up his 
tree. Commonly he seemed to decide that a new dog 
wasn’t very much, and he would wander out in a care- 
less, sleepy way, ignoring the surprised dog altogether. 
Usually the dog would be all wonder and curiosity, snif- 
fing and approaching, about half afraid, but insistent upon 
closer investigation. When his attentions became too per- 
sistent, Jack, who was all the time fully aware of every 
movement of the dog, would suddenly notice him and 
begin to shamble hurriedly away. But if the new dog 
thought to clinch the bluff by following it up, he ordi- 
narily made about three jumps, to be confronted by Jack 
in erect posture, and the next instant the dog would re- 
ceive a cuff, or a right and left that made him slobber or 
sent him spinning. If the dog was energetic and ambi- 
tious he would return to find that Jack was the most 
striking person he ever met. Just about the instant the 
dog expected to grasp a good mouthful of bear, he re- 
ceived the disappointment of his life. He usually left, 
however, entirely satisfied from one point of view. 

Dogs are intelligent when not misled or overfed by 
mankind, and most of Jack’s canine visitors took their 
reception philosophically. They would often pass on and 
away without lingering. At other times some of them 
would sit down at a little distance, and, after some con- 
sideration, go about their business elsewhere. There are 
confidence operators among dogs, and some of them took 





their first reception. playfully, with the sly intention of 
watching a better opportunity. Their diplomacy was hope- 
less, for Jack would delve one yard below their mines in 
cunningness. He often compromised in a good play with 
them, in which he was careful to be ringmaster. If a 
strange dog nipped him too severely, his upper lip would 
curl in a peculiar manner, and the dog presently realized 
that gentler manners were easier. With our own dogs 
Jack was soon upon the most confidential terms, and the 
three were often piled up together on the lawn asleep. 

Our house was back from the road a hundred yards, the 
road passing over a knoll, and then down across a rocky 
creek, There was much traffie over the road, and many 
heavily laden wagons drawn by from two to twenty ani- 
mals passed daily, together with pack trains, stages, car- 
riages and so on. The bear was always first to know 
when anything was coming on the road. His hearing was 
notably acute and he might often be seen supplementing 
that sense with his nose lifted and sniffing. Long before 
wagons or animals appeared he would be on the alert, his 
usual tactics being to get behind a tree, stand erect and 
watch intently. On such occasions he manifested much 
intelligence. To watch him studying passengers on the 
road, and to note his various expréssions of. wonder, 
curiosity, doubt or assurance, it would be impossible to 
assert that he did not think and reason upon the impres- 
sions conveyed by his eyes and nostrils to his brain. He 
never became, like the dogs, indifferent to the frequent 
familiar sounds on the road, but the noise of wheels or 
voices invariably made him alert. With most dogs the 
first impulse is to raise an alarm at a strange sight or 
sound or oftentimes a scent, but the bear’s actions all im- 
plied silence, cauticn, close observation, and readiness for 
retreat or concealment. Once assured as to new sights 
or sounds, it was amusing to see him shamble off, doubt- 
ful, disgusted, half-frightened, or satisfied and assured, 
drop down to sleep in indifference and confidence. 

From the gate to the house there was a brick walk for 
about a hundred yards, and it was Jack’s custom to meet 
all comers half way up the slope, when permitted, and 
escort them to the house. Strangers were usually sen- 
sitive to his advances, after he had grown formidable, and 
some of us had to keep an eye out for timid visitors. 


Bear and Book Agent 


An instance of Jack’s method of reception was amusing. 

A man who might have been recognized by Sherlock 
Holmes as a*book agent, one morning entered the gate 
and approached the house. He wore smoked goggles, 
carried the usual hand bag, and strode up the walk with 
the confident air of one who wishes to assure us that 
all the world is right and prosperous and in need of only 
his bock. He was sallow and frail, but otherwise his 
demeanor, features and apparel implied that whenever he 
anchored in any haven, he would identify himself with 
temperance societies and Sunday schools. Not a wicked 
impulse in him. Mild, bland, soft-voiced and genteel, but 
persistent enough to sometimes sell a book. 
_ Jack met the man half way, and sauntering up to him 
in his lumbering style of locomotion, sniffed at the hand 
bag. The agent looked at him through his goggles and 
then peered at him over them; shifted his head aslant, to 
get another focus, a time or two, and then, with an as- 
sured. friendly chuckle said: “Ha, fine old fellow—good 
dog ; come along, old chap!” Laying his hand upon Jack, 
he walked along with him and up the steps of the porch 
as though he was a zoo graduate, and had trained with 
bears particularly, He had merely mistaken Jack for a 
good, safe kind of a dog. His smoked goggles, the heat 
and dust, and the size of the bear had deceived him. Be- 
sides, Jack felt like a big woolly dog. And so the agent 
rang ‘tthe door-bell, while he placated the bear with soft 
words and gentle pats. 

The door was opened by my mother, and the agent, 
with the promptness of his kind, said: “Madam, I have 
er book that I have been assured will interest you. 

— 

“I’m busy,” replied my mother, “and cannot leave my 
cooking—” 

“Ah, cooking! This book, Madam, is the Capitol Cook 
Book—an encyclopedia of all the recipes recognized by 
reliable caterers. It contains famous formulas, all the 
modern methods, as well as the old, tried and true 
triumphs ef our grandmothers. Many of the recipes have 
long been in use in the culinary department of the White 
House, at Washington, indorsed by the various Presi- 
dents, from first to last. It is illustrated—” 

“But,” interposed my mother, “my pies will burn and—” 

“Pies, Madam!” and the agent was fairly inspired with 
the word, “pies! Ah—there is no such authority on pies 
as this book. Pies are the pride and proof of pastry. The 
proper preparation of a prime pie is the pinnacle of—of— 
piety. Pies are pre-eminently the product of patience and 
perseverance. preserved precepts and practices. Madam, 
prince and pauper, priest and prelate, president and poli- 
tician are partial to pie. In the Capitol Cook Book are 
presented paragraph upon paragraph pertinent to possi- 
bilities in pies—positively prolific. Perhaps—” 

Jack was becoming impatient and inquisitive. He was 
trying to pry open the agent’s hand bag (perchance to 
see if it contained pie), while my mother tried to call the 
eloquent and alliterative gentleman’s attention to him. 

“Perhaps, Madam—never mind the dog, I’m fond of 
dogs—perhaps, Madam. few pies have pleased as many 
palates as the Pierce pie. A photograph of Mrs. Presi- 
dent Pierce prefaces the pie and pastry part of this book. 
President Pierce preferred pro-slavery propaganda to pie, 
perchance, but Mrs: President: Pierce’s pie promoted the 
President’s popularity. Her pastry—particularly the 

1e— 
r The remainder of his peroration perished, for at or near 
the preface to Mrs. Pierce’s pie, Jack, disgusted with his 
failure to open the agent’s grip, gave if » slap that sent 
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it off the porch. He then stood up and reached for the 


open book on pie, etc. As he stood erect he almost con- 


fronted the agent, face to face, and laid a formidable paw 
upon the book. ° b ; 

My mother saw a startled expression upon the man's 
face and tried to assure him that the bear was harmless— 
not at all dangerous. : ; ‘ 

“The b—, the Wh— What! Why the brute is a bear!’ 

The agent proved almost as active as he had been alli- 
terative. With a bound he was off the porch and reach- 
ing for his grip. In doing this he dropped the Capitol 
Cook Book, and, in reaching for that, his smoked glasses 
seceded from his face. He hurriedly gathered the three 
several treasures, and made better time for the gate than 
comported with his ordinary conventional address. In 
his advance toward somewhere else he omitted at least 
three houses where he might have eulogized. In the 
meantime Jack had meandered off to the barn, an un- 
mistakable sneer upon his expressive face. 

RANSACKER. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


About Owls. 


Eacte Lake, Ticonperoca, N. Y., Sept. 11.—Edittor 
Forest and Stream: Some time since a number of sports- 
men up here in the Adirondacks were commenting on 
a paragraph that appeared in your journal regarding 
the size of the largest native American owls, and all 
differed from the opinion expressed in your columns 
that the ordinary horned owl (Bubo virginianus) is the 
largest known species. “Why,” said an angler, who 
has hunted and fished in several parts of the world, 
“T saw an owl on the North Shore last week that was 
twice the size of any specimen of the large horned 
owl that I have ever seen in any museum. He was a 
tremendous fellow. You often hear him calling: “Who 
cooks for who? Who cooks for you?’ or words to that 
effect during the cool, damp evenings, and even into 
the early morning, when the song sparrows and yellow 
warblers usher in the coming day. I believe our friend, 
the owl, is a rare and almost extinct specimen of a 
giant bird. My daughter says that it is larger than 
the largest turkey she ever saw.” L 

“When I was a boy, nearly forty years ago,” said 
the still-hunter, “I lived on a mountain farm about ten 
miles east of here and a mile west of Lake Cham- 
plain. Something had been worrying our fowls at night 
which roosted, as the custom then was, on long poles 
under an open barn shed right by the roadside. We 
would find three or four large hens dead every morn- 
ing. They had lost their heads, which had been cut 
off very neatly and removed from the roosts, and we 
could find no trace of them. One night the marauder 
killed a favorite Shanghai rooster, the pride of my 
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father’s flock, and the loss of his prized bird so enraged 
him that he set three large fox traps near the body of 
the dead cock. Early next morning we were suddenly 


aroused from sleep by great outcries from the hen roost , 


accompanied by a significant clanking of chains that 
betokened a capture of the marauder. The lantern rays 
disclosed an enormous owl with a foot in each of two 
strong fox traps. Surprised by our approach our 
captive gave a spring and actually flew several rods with 
the three heavy traps, such was the strength of his 
pinions. The wooden clog, however, proved too much 
for his strength, and he alighted upon the ground, 
prepared to give battle to his foes. His great eyes 
fairly blazed with hatred of his captors and followed 
their every motion with savage suspicion. Young as 
I was, only eight years old at the time, I strongly 
urged my father to kill this wild king of the night and 
murderer of so many of our fowls. He, however, pre- 
ferred to study this great bird, the like of which he in 
a lifetime spent in the country had never before seen. 

“He had hopes of being able to fresent him to the 
Museum of Natural History at Albany. Finally, two 
men came along and they agreed to take the bird home 
and provide a cage. We measured the wings and 
found them to be just six feet (72 inches) from tip to 
tip. I noticed the legs of the bird and some one re- 
marked that they were as large around as my wrists, 
and I could see that they were. Our captive was dark 
brown in color, and the insides of his wings were not 
like those of the horned owl, but rather dark, like his 
outside plumage. His height was about two feet when 
he stood, and his weight was considerable. After much 
effort the owl was bound and the men tossed him into 
their farm wagon and drove to the Overshot, in Crown 
Point, N. Y., where they owned a farm. Last season 
my father sold a load of straw to a man who said: 
‘More than forty years ago I came along here early 
one morning and a man and boy had just caught a 
big owl in a trap. They finally gave him to us and we 
took him home to Crown Point, intending to keep him 
as a pet. He was larger than any owl I have ever seen, 
and I have spent many weeks hunting in the woods 
and knew all the kinds of owls usually seen. This bird 
was from one-third to one-half larger than the large 
horned owl. I remember how he tried to fight us and 
that he never once snapped his bill, as the horned owl 
does. I am sorry to say that he escaped from the coop 
where we kept him, and no doubt soon found his mate 
in the forests and swamps back of Buck Mountains.’ 
All of which leads me to the conclusion,” continued the 
still-hunter, “that some of the descendants of that great 
bird are still lingering along the shores of Eagle Lake 
in the town of Crown Point. Efforts are being made to 
get a snap shot at the owl with a camera, and in-case of 
failure, we may have to shoot him as a specimen for the 
Museum of Natural History in New York, which, by the 
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way, does not contain a single American owl at al! com. 
parable to the bird that eScaped that night more than 
forty years ago, and whose size and appearance are 
vouched for by four men, all of whom are living to-day.” 


Frnt, 





The Fate of the Wild Pigeon. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of Sept. 9 Mr. Ames contributes an article 
on “The Fate of the Pigeons,” which is excellent, and ] 
congratulate him; also myself on being able, with the 
aid of the negro’s story, to bring out an expression from 
one so wel! able to handle a difficult subject. 

I beg to assure Mr. Ames, or any other readers of 
Forest AND STREAM, who may be interested in the syb- 
ject, of my best endeavors and hearty co-operation in any 
effort to prove conclusively that his theory, in which | 
for cne am entirely sympathetic, is correct, and wil! come 
to be accepted, if the sportsmen and naturalists of the 
present generation do their duty. 

Personaliy, my efforts along this line have been con- 
fined to inquiries made to elderly natives of the localities 
in which, according to our theory, might have been the 
scene of the cataclysm. 


That success has been meager is due to both indiffer- 
ence on the part of the natives, and my inability to be in 
particular localities often enough to keep up my inquiries 


as I should like to do. 

I regard the chances of locating a sea captain, sailor or 
lightkeeper, familiar with the waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, who could furnish valuable information, anything but 
impossible at this time; and on Mr. Ames’ suggestion | 
have written parties in touch with Gulf seamen for such 
information as can be had from them, and I hope at some 
iuture date to be able to furnish the readers of Forest 
AND STREAM something entirely reliable, and no less in. 
teresting than earlier published articles. Noy Nex. 





Eyes that Shine in the Dark. 


EVANGELINE, La., Sept. 8—Editor Forest and Siream: 
I see in your issue of Sept. 2 an account of “eyes that 
shine in the dark.” I was unaware of the fact that the 
human eye did not do so. Mine, and those of niy two 
sisters and four children, all shine; if in the dark, and 
a light is brought into the room, but what I have always 
thought more peculiar is that the pupil dilates and con- 
tracts with changes of light, at night with only a lamp 
in the room the pupil is so large that only a narrow rim 
of the iris is visible, but turned to the sun they contract 
to almost pin points, Not only that, but they change 
with the time of day; in the morning being medium large 
but decreasing till about noon, then gradually getting 
larger till night, would be glad to know the cause. 
Bos W. R. Lawton. 





Two Days on the Marshes.—II. 


(Concluded from page 232.) 


The first faint tinge of daybreak on the following 
morning had hardly appeared on the eastern horizon when 
the entire party left the house to take positions in the de- 
coy blinds. My friend and I of course resumed our 
places in the trench we had occupied on the preceding 
day, while the others followed the road across the marsh 
and made their blinds in some thick clumps of reeds and 
marsh shrubs which dotted the plain a half mile away 
like so many small islands. 

_As soon as our decoys were put out we took our posi- 
tion in the pit and dawn was not far advanced when we 
were ready for the early flights. 

“It’s just past high tide,” said my friend, consulting his 
watch, “and there will be birds on the move very shortly; 
in fact, they've started now, and some good ones, too, 
for there’s a bunch of beetleheads,” pointing to a flock of 
thirty or forty large gray and white birds which were 
flying about with great rapidity over the marshes. 

At these words he began repeating the call notes of the 
blackbellied plover and I joined him to the best of my 
ability. The flock of beetleheads darted about in the way 
peculiar to their species, but they gradually approached 
our decoys and finally swung over them as if about to 
alight among them. 

Just as they were on the point of throwing up their 
wings the flock turned in such a way it gave us a good 
quartering shot. My friend selected the right of the 
center and I the left, and we fired with such telling effect 
that at least a third of the birds fell to our four barrels. 

“Good!” I exclaimed. “That’s a starter worth having.” 

“Yes,” replied my companion, whistling to the flock 
which was now circling up and down the marsh, “and 
we'll have another try at those which are left, for they’ll 
come back, or I’m greatly mistaken.” 

And even as he spoke and almost as soon as we could 
slip fresh cartridges into our guns, the birds wheeled and 
came back to the treacherous decoys, and again they paid 
tribute to our marksmanship. 

But very few plover escaped our second fusillade; not 
more than a dozen or fifteen mounting into the air and 
disappearing from view. We gathered up the dead and 
crippled birds, and on counting them found there were 
twenty-five blackbreasts in all stages of plumage and four 
golden plover which had wandered from their own flock 
and joined the others. 

A number of gunshots were heard from across the 
marsh and later saw some of the gunners moving about 
their blinds evidently engaged in collecting their trophies. 

For a while no birds drew near our stand, although we 
could hear them whistling high in the air. During the 
waiting interval I examined some of the birds we had 
shot and placing them side by side compared the various 


plumages of the blackbellied plover with those of the 
golden, and found as I had often done before, they fre- 
quently resembled each other in coloration, and it is no 
surprise to me that the two birds are often confounded 
in the minds of the gunner, the young of one species 
being mistaken for the adult of the other. 

An easy means of identifying the two species is by com- 
paring their bills or mandibles, which in the blackbellied 
bird is strong, 154 inches in length along the gape, while 
that of the golden plover is rather short and slender, 
being but 114 inches along the gape and much slighter 
than the other. The legs of the blackbreast are strong 
and black in color while those of the other are bluish or 
brownish gray, The first named bird has a small rudi- 
mentary hind toe, while the golden plover has none; it is, 
moreover, about two inches shorter than the other. 

The sun arose in an unclouded sky and the heat which 
resulted was so intense, life in the trench was almost in- 
supportable. Coats and vests were discarded, but this 
afforded only scant relief. The heat seemed to have had 
an enervating effect on the birds, for none except a few 
of the smaller varieties seemed to be in motion. 

“I can’t stand this,” at length said my companion. 
“There will be no birds flying in such heat as this, and 
we had better get those we have shot into the icebox at 
the house or we will lose them.” 

“I don’t mind the heat. You take the birds over to the 
house and I'll remain here and perhaps I’ll get a shot or 
two while you are gone.” 

“All right.” He gathered up the plover and packed 
them in the basket. For a half hour or so there was an 
absolute dearth of birds, and the decoys, although motion- 
less in their various positions, seemed to be gazing at me 
in a mocking way which was almost irritating, and if they 
could have uttered the words I should almost have im- 
agined that they would have exclaimed to each other: 
“What fools these mortals be.” 

High noon had arrived and I was impatiently awaiting 
the return of my friend in order that I might partake 
of the lunch and a bottle of Milwaukee which was quietly 
reposing in the cool water of the creek beside the stand, 
when the reports of the guns of our friends across the 
marsh rang out and I heard them calling a flock of 
Eskimo curlew of considerable size which they had fired 
at as it was passing over their stand. 

Their success evidently was poor, for the birds kept on 
in their course and rapidly approached my decoys in a 
wedge-shaped flock, their long wings sweeping the air in 
that indescribable rhythm peculiar to curlews. Nearer 
and nearer they approached, and more and more persist- 
ently did I keep up my invitations for them to come down, 
and so effectually did I send my summons they drew 
nearer, and finally came within reach. 

Selecting the thicker portion of the bunch, I emptied 
both barrels of my own gun into it, and then seizing my 





friend’s I sent two more charges into the panic-stricken 
survivors. 

Contrary to the usual custom of these curlew they 
would not return to my call, but darted away with as- 
tonishing rapidity and disappeared from view. Now, 
among all our bay birds one of my prime favorites is the 
curlew, for it stools freely, is of good size, and is more- 
over a fine table delicacy, particularly when in good con- 
dition, 

That I was highly elated when I gathered up nine 
plump beauties goes without saying. Huge fellows they 
appeared when laid side by side with a half-dozen ring- 
necks which I had cut down shortly after my friend’s de- 
parture, Carefully laying my birds in the usual niche in 
the pit I covered them with a layer of kelp, which I 
moistened thoroughly in the cool water of the creek. 

“What luck?” inquired my friend, who soon appeared 
coming from the house. “I heard four guns and knew 
you must have found something worth shooting.” 

“See here,” I replied, removing the kelp, “ain’t they 
beauties ?” 

“By Jove, they are!” he exclaimed, stepping into the 
pit and handling the birds in a caressing manner. “You 
have had a rare bit of luck, and I congratulate you 
heartily.” 

The words were uttered in the sincere tones of the 
generous sportsman, and I knew they were an honest ex- 
pression of his feelings. The afternoon dragged its slow 
length along, for the birds were few in number, and came 
to the stools singly or in very small detachments. These 
were mostly summer yellowlegs, grass birds and robin 
snipe, the curlew and plover were conspicuous by their 
absence, so that our entire score for the afternoon was 
not more than a dozen or fifteen birds. 

When we returned to the house, however, at the close 
of the day my nine curlews, together with the others, 
filled the hamper as completely as did the birds we had 
shot on the previous day. Epwarp A, SAMUELS. 


A REMARKABLE complication, which a wild boar, 4 
motor car and red-tape have combined to produce a dis- 
pute that is little less than farcical, is now before the 
Bavarian courts. Frau Senger-Bettaque, the eminent Ba- 
varian vocalist, was traveling in her motor car, when 4 
wild boar from some neighboring coverts, charged into 
her machine, with fatal results to itself and much damage 
to the car, which was upset. The lady, who was thrown 
out, escaped with slight shock and some bruises. Now 
Frau Senger-Bettaque has received a bill for fifteen marks 
from the postal administration for a telegraph pole 
broken in the upset, and another for fifty marks from the 
forest authorities for the dead boar. She has countered 
upon her official tormentors by bringing an action for i- 
juries to herself, for an account of a doctor, and for cost 
of repairs to her motor car.—Shooting Times, 
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In New England. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Last evening I had the pleasure of meeting the members 
of the Sportsman’s Protective Association of Eastern 
Massachusetts at their annual meeting. Officials for the 
ensuing year were duly elected. The club was started a 
year ago and is in a very flourishing condition, having 
310 names enrolled on its list of members. Mr. Charles 
H. Nowell, a member of the Legislature from Reading, 
was re-elected to the office of president, Mr. Vinton W. 
Mason, of Cambridge, who has served as treasurer-sec- 
retary the past year, was chosen to that office, and the 
same names were placed on the list of vice-presidents as 
jast year with others added. The constitution provides 
for one vice-president from each city and town repre- 
sented in the membership list, and of these there are 
twenty-five or more. Among the vice-presidents are 
Messrs. James A. Baxter, Reading; A. S. Aborn, Wake- 
field; Martin F, Holt, Wilmington; David T. Strange, 
Stonehani; Dr. Robert Chalmers, Woburn; N. F. Ives, 
Malden; Dr. F. S. Belyea, Brookline; Dr. R. H. Morris, 
Everett, and Dr. J. W. Bailey, of Arlington. The meet- 
ings have been held in Reading, that being the most easily 
accessible from the towns having the largest number of 
members. George M. Poland, Esq., of Wakefield, the 
chairman of the State Central Committee for Protection 
of Fish and Game, and a member of the Legislature, was 
chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, by which 
those present were amply provided with refreshments, 

President Nowell, in reviewing the work of the year, 
alluded to the various bills before the Legislature last 
winter, and the fact that in appearing before the Fish and 
Game Committee his testimony had much greater weight 
as voicing the sentiments of the Association than if he 
had spoken simply as an individual. There was an at- 
tendance of seventy-five or more members and the meet- 
ing was a decided success. — ; 

For hunting without a license, under the alien-license 
law, Andrew Lozzari, of Rome, was fined $20 and Joseph 
Longene. of Chelsea, $10. The case of J. Leo for the 
same offense is still pending. A Providence man, for 
hunting woodcock and partridge, has been fined $20. 

On Thursday morning what may be called an auto 
hotel started from Harvard Square, Cambridge, for Se- 


bago Lake, Me. Your readers will remember the trip of 
last year reported by the writer. The auto furnishes liv- 
ing accommodations, cuisine and all. Messrs. F. M. 
Young, |. E, Thompson, R. A. Faye and Dr. Tuttle con- 
stitute tle party. A wireless telegraphic equipment is 
taken along, and Mr. Thompson proposes to instal a 
station on the summit of some hill with the purpose of 


communicating with some station on the coast. They 
will combine fishing and hunting sport as the spirit 
moves. 

Our brush shooters who go to Maine for partridge and 
woodeock are not a little surprised at the interpretation 
of the new bird law as expounded by the commission. In 
fact, they are only just beginning to find out where they 


are at. They are really astounded by the declaration that 
after Oct. 1, the time when they can expect to get full- 
grown partridges and before the time to find the flight- 


woodeock shooting, which is all that amounts to much, 
they must provide themselves with a $15 license. This is 
a state of things they had not dreamed of. They had 
supposed the $5 license would be good for bird shooting 
during the whole of the open season. 

These among them who wish to hunt big game are 

taking the matter philosophically, but not so the bird 
hunters. The result will be not a few who would under 
the fcrmer conditions go to Maine will plan to go else- 
where or content themselves with such game as may be 
had in our own State. This, of course, will be bad for 
Massachusetts birds, which will also suffer to some ex- 
tent from the New Hampshire, law that requires a license 
for bird hunting. I hear from several who have been 
accustomed to go to Maine or New Hampshire that they 
will cotnent themselves with what birds they can get in 
Massachusetts covers. 
_ It is claimed that the interpretation of the commission 
Is not in accord with the intent of the law, and that it 
puts he State in the position of exacting a fee for bird 
shooting, which is only good at a time when there is no 
good shooting. As a protective measure as against non- 
residents, it seems to me the law as expounded should 
Prove a success, 

Since I last wrote our State has lost one of its most 
zealous advocates for fish and game protection by the 
death of George H. Palmer, Esq., of New Bedford and 
Fair Haven. He was one of the original members of the 
Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Central Com- 
mittee for Protection of Fish and Game, and until pre- 


vented hy ill-health never missed one of its meetings. 
Prior to that he had done royal work as an officer of the 
Southern Massachusetts Fish and Game League in the 


Protection of the waters of Buzzard’s Bay against the 
Menhaden seiners. May Mr. Palmer’s mantle rest on 
Some one equally able and zealous. CENTRAL, 


A Bear. 


KELLER, _Wash., Sept. 5, 1905.—Editor Forest and 
Strean Yesterday morning a couple of my friends 
Went out for some grouse, they were armed with a .22 
caliber rifle, and a No. 12 shotgun. They went up a 
brane of Copper Creek and crossed the divide, and 
0 coming down Silver Creek. They had got seven 
_ ind on coming down the creek, which is dry in 
a they ran a bear out of the brush. It started up 
0 " untain near George; he shot it in the rear with 
M, shotgun, The bear then ran back to the brush and 
* ntee shot at it with the .22, and George fired at 
ar. t passed. It then climbed a very big pine tree 
sl de the top, sO near that the men thought 
he f reak off the limbs; but it did not. George 
ae the -22 and shot at its neck twice, and not 
_ any satisfactory results, then shot ut the butt 
a Me At the crack of the .22 the bear rolled out 
‘het 7 the ground so hard that it broke one of its 
— i le men then dressed it and loaded it on to 

*“\ the horses and started for home, much pleased 
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_‘hought of securing a bear with a .22 long rifle 
= As they passed my cabin they called to me 
Me out and see what kind of chickens they had 
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killed. I complimented them on their success. They 
wanted to know what kind of a bear it was, and what 
would it weigh. I told them it was a yearling past 
brown bear, and would probably dress 120 pounds. 

“What are you giving us?” the old gent replied. 

“The weight of that bear,” I said. 

They thought it would weigh at least 200. They 
took it over to their cabin, and their women folks were 
very much pleased. They dressed it, and it weighed a 
little over 110. It was in fairly good condition, and the 
hide was the best I have ever seen for this time of the 
year. They offered me a roast; but I cannot eat bear, 
no matter how hungry I might be. It is predjudice I 
know, but I can’t help it. They took what they did not 
keep for themselves down town and readily sold it for 
10 cents a pound. They are going to have the hide 
mounted for a rug. Several bears have been seen 
around here lately, they are down gathering choke 
berries, which will be the last berries they harvest this 
season. 

A few days ago I left Spokane very early in the 
morning, and had not passed the last house near Hang- 
man Creek more than 100 yards, when a coyote ran 
across the road just ahead of the team. I put my dog, 
Grouse, after it; he ran the coyote into the small pines 
that line the road, and I heard them having a scrap. 
Soon Grouse came running out of the pines with the 
coyote right at his heels, and it ran him to within less 
than twenty yards of the wagon. I stopped, and then 
the coyote ran back and Grouse close after it. Soon 
out came Grouse and the coyote at his heels, and there 





Large black bear trapped near the carcass of a moose upon which 
he had been feeding. 


Plioto by Guide C. L. Barker, Riley Brook, Victoria County, N. B. 


was a young coyote after him as well. That morning 
I had put my .22 in the load, not wanting it to be in 
the dust. . I got off and untied the load, while the dog 
and the coyotes were holding a mutual admiration 
society. The coyote had taken a stand on some rocks 
not more than thirty yards away, and the young one 
was sitting by the side of the old one. It did not take 
me long to get the .22. I shot the old coyote in the 
head and she dropped in her tracks, and the young 
one ran. Grouse run to the old one and shook her, but 
would riot hunt the young one. Lew WILMOT. 





A Magnificent Adirondack Deer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It was my good fortune to be in Northville last Mon- 
day, Sept. 4, on my way out from the woods, when prob- 
ably the finest specimen of deer ever secured in the Adi- 
rondacks was shipped from that town to Gloversville. 
The buck, a magnificent animal in perfect condition, 
weighed, dressed, the day after being killed, 300 pounds. 
His weight as he roamed the woods must have been fully 
400 pounds, if not beyond that figure. In twenty years’ 
experience deer hunting I have never witnessed his equal, 
and he was a marvel to the residents of Northville, who 
see hundreds of large deer pass through that town each 
year. He was killed in Benson, within ten miles of North- 
ville, likely with a black powder rifle, as the carcass con- 
tained seven wounds, any one of which, if delivered by 
a high power ball, would have proved effective in stop- 
ping him. He was sold by the person securing him for 
$33 and changed hands again at Gloversville, his ulti- 
mate destination to be a political barbecue to take place 
next month at a resort out from Gloversville. Pretty 
hard lines for so fine a deer! 

It is the admission of guides and sportsmen alike that 
deer are more numerous throughout Hamilton county 
than in years. Last spring, while in at the West Cana- 
das, “French Louis’ Seymour, who trapped along the 
Indian and Moose rivers—the greatest yarding grounds 
in the whole Forest Preserve—informed me that the deer 
had wintered remarkably well and that they would be 
plentiful this fall, and Louis is generally given to croak- 
ing regarding the game supply. His prophecy has been 
realized. I saw evidence of a great many deer—and of 
an unusual number of fawns—while hunting. 

All the popular localities are well patronized and are 
giving the full quota of deer. Whitaker, Mason, Lewey 
and Piseco lakes, and the Kunjanink and Oregon regions 
are generally selected by the hunting parties. Of the 
more inaccessible spots, the Ralph party of Utica is at the 
West Canadas, while the Rev. Dr. Williamson and a 
companion are at Jim Sturges’ camp at Whitney Lake. 

Ruffed grouse are very plentiful—more so than usual— 
and as the woodcock have held out better in the woods 
than outside, good results are expected from the covers 


about Speculator, J. W. D. 
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Romance and Truth. 


MANY years ago a man named Beadle published books 
on Indians and other people, but principally on Indians. 
They were cheap, blood-curdling affairs and sold for a 
dime. I do not remember ever having read one, but it 
is not difficult to imagine the trash that was put into 
cold type and supplied to the American youth of that day. 

Like every other reader of the Forest AND STREAM, 
I too have been a close observer and diligent peruser of 
Cabia Blanco’s articles. The sterling ring of reality per- 
vading them necessarily appealed to his readers. I can 
only regret, with the thousands of subscribers to your 
paper, that he was not spared for another ten years. He 
certainly could have continued to delight your readers, 
for his long and venturesome life gave him a fund to 
draw from well-nigh inexhaustible. 

Take his last bear story, finished in the current issue. 
To the young and ambitious hunter what a panorama of 
delight such a trip would open before him. Did mortal 
boy ever before or since enjoy such an experience? 
Abroad on the boundless game stored prairies, moving 
or camping as circumstances dictated, now Hunting with 
the Indians, and again by themselves, the party certainly 
lived for months the hunting life ideal. 

Who among your readers but would wish themselves 
boys again, could they have participated in such a hunt 
as Cabia Blanco described! Where can be found in 
books of boyish adventure a story superior to the above? 

Now that his pen is stilled forever I for one can only 
regret that his contributions did not commence years ago. 
He has gone to the happy hunting grounds where, let us 
hope, he will live over again all the pleasant experiences 
gone through with during his mortal existence. 

Cas. CrIsTADoRO. 


Flint-Locks for Relics. 

AN article in a recent number of the Birmingham 
(England) Mail states that a factory in that city is turn- 
ing out weekly about 1,200 flint-lock muskets, and that a 
large number of this antiquated firearm are also amde at 
Liege, Belgium. These guns are sent to Central and East 
Africa for use by the natives, to whom the possession of 
modern firearms is denied by statute. Directing atten- 
ticn to this industry, Consul Halstead says: “It is known 
in the trade that many of these newly made, weapons fall 
into the hands of travelers who regard them in the light 
of a ‘find, and a story is told of a Birmingham manufac- 
turer having received a letter from a dealer asking him to 
procure some old flint-locks, for which the dealer had sev- 
eral customers, when the manufacturer wrote that he 
could not supply old muskets, but was prepared to make 
him any number of new ones required. These were, of 
course, given the appearance of age. The demand for old 
weapons is so great, especially in the American season, 
that the genuine articles would go but a little way to 
satisfy it.” 


New York Non-Resident License. 


AtBAny, Sept. 14.—lditor Forest and Stream: Com- 
missioner Whipple has gone into the question of exacting 
a license from non-residents to hunt in this State, and 
has obtained quite an elaborate opinion from the Attor- 
ney-General, and he holds that it is mandatory on the 
part of the Commissioner to exact a license from a resi- 
dent of a State or country where a license is demanded 
of non-residents, and notice to that effect is being sent 
out and blanks prepared on which to issue licenses. 

The Attorney-General holds that the last paragraph in 
Section 89 of the Game Law, which reads “Game shall 
not be taken by any such non-resident, except pursuant 
to a license” is imperative and leaves no discretion with 
the Commissioner anywhere in the State. Therefore, the 
requirement of a license only to apply to the southern tier 
of counties, as I previously wrote you, will be made gen- 





eral. RENSSELAER, 
Camy-Lire Slicherings, 
—_o—_ 


“That reminds me.” 


RECENTLY an excursion party came by tallyho and, 
accompanied by a small brass band, to one of the most 
beautiful Adirondack lakes. A commodious and swift 
steamer gave opportunity for a lake trip of some eight or 
ten miles and back, On the return the band was playing 
and the wind being strong toward the dock, was heard 
when three-fourths of a mile away. A young fellow with 
trousers half-way to his knees and other attire in keeping 
was sitting on the dock and exclaimed: “Gosh! What 
ails that gol-darned steamboat to-day?” 

Query: Was the joke on him or on the band? 

It reminds one of the minister (known to the writer) 
who tells this story on himself. When a boy he resolved 
to’ learn to sing, so one Sunday morning went to the gar- 
ret to practice unobserved. But, alas, the father heard 
and later reproved after this fashion: “Never do that 
again. I don’t want a boy of mine up in the garret saw- 
ing boards when people are going by to church.” 

JUVENAL, 

ADIRONDACKS. 


Another 100 Sportsmen’s Finds. 


While pursuing a deer up a steep hillside in Nevada, 
away back somewhere in the “fifties,” a hunter named 
Finney noticed some curious looking pieces of metal 
which the deer had loosened on the hillside. Upon ex- 
amination he found the metal to be silver, and this “find” 
is said to have caused the rush which resulted in the up- 
building of the commonwealth of Nevada. 

C. A. VANDIVEER. 

THE current edition of the Game Laws in Brief, solid 
everywhere, contains all the fish and game laws a sports- 
man ought to know. It is complete, accurate and up-to- 
date, 





A COATING OF MANY-USE OIL 
Keeps guns clean and rustless; bore bright; ready for use.—Adv, 
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The Natural Enemies of Birds. 


BY EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH. 


From the “Special Report on the Decrease of Certain Birds, and 
its Causes, with Suggestions for Bird Protection,” in the 
Fifty-second Annual Report of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture. 


(Concluded from Page 212.) 
The Common Crow. 


THE crow is now regarded by so many people as 
a useful and much-maligned bird, that it may not be 
out of place to present here some of the evidence 
against it. I have already given to this’ Board some 
of my experience with the crow, concerning its de- 
structiveness to birds,* and will only say here that I 
have repeatedly observed crows in the act of destroy- 
ing the eggs and young of other birds; they are so 
addicted to nest-robbing that it is a wonder that any 
young of the smaller birds can be reared where crows 
are numerous, and my experience indicates that in some 
cases very few are actually reared in such localities. 
Since, in view of my own experience, I may be considered 
as prejudiced against the bird, I will quote mainly from 
new evidence secured in this inquiry. It will be im- 
possible to present here more than a small part of the 
evidence received, giving it in the words of the wit- 
nesses, to avoid any possible distortion. 

In a letter written by Mr. Ingalls, in 1896, he says: 
“T have seen the nests of many birds of several species, 
from the ruffed grouse to the red-eye and chippy, 
robbed before my own eyes, and have evidence of many 
more. Every season, late in May or early in June. 
the crows make a raid on the birds nesting in the shade 
trees along our village streets and in orchards and 
private grounds, systematically searching every tree, 
destroying nests, and eating or carrying away the eggs 
and young.” Now, after eight years’ more experience, 
he rates the crow as the most destructive of all the 
natural enemies of birds. : 

Here is another experience from another county: “For 
the past ten years, during the breeding season of the birds, 
from the last of May through June and July of each 
year, I have watched the crows eat the eggs and little 
birds. I have watched them start at 4 o'clock in the 
morning, or a little later, and hunt over the shade 
trees that line the streets for the eggs and young birds, 
even going into the trees that stand close to the build- 
ings, where people would not think a crow would ever 
go. This is done, of course, before people rise; and as 
soon as any one stirs out they will leave, but will begin 
the next morning just the same. Any one can plainly 
see what they are up to. After the breeding season 
they will not visit the shade trees until the breeding 
season begins the next year, and then they are ready 
to follow them up again.” 

“I have many times seen crows eating robins’ eggs, 
and have also seen them flying from nests with the 
young birds in their beaks. This was probably food 
for their own young. I often see them very early in 
the morning searching trees near houses where small 
birds have nests.” 

“I have seen crows come to the eaves of a house 
and take young robins from the nest.” . 

“Crows are remarkably plentiful here. Have not 
known a nest of young birds to mature this year. Sawa 
crow take young out of nests right by the house.” 

“T have seen crows drive birds from the nest, and take 
und eat whatever was in it, whether young birds or 
eggs. There is one tall elm tree in particular on the 
boundaries of our place where I have watched them 
repeatedly attaék the birds and eat the young.” 

“The crows visit the orchard very early in the morn- 
ing, usually about sunrise, and after their visit you 
can find many nests without eggs, that had a full com- 
plement the day before.” 

“Directly back of my house is a bush pasture, in 
which are a few pines, cedars and birches. In the 
pines and cedars numerous robins build every spring; 
and every spring about the nesting time of the crows I 
see them searching through these pines and cedars for 
—something. At no other time of year do I ever see 
a crow even alight in this pasture, to say nothing about 
visiting each tree separately, with every action indi- 
cating a search for something. One morning a few 
years ago I saw a crow drop into the top of a certain 
cedar in this pasture, and pick the eggs, one by one, 
from a robin’s nest there and eat them. A year or 
so later I saw the same thing done again, although 
this nest was in another cedar. At another time I 
saw a crow visit a robin’s nest in an oak tree. This 
nest contained young birds perhaps a week old, and 
despite the protests of the parent birds, they were all 
carried away, apparently to feed the crow’s young. In 
a clump of pines southwest of the house a pair of 
crows had a nest one year, while the crows’ hunting 
ground was to the east of the house, so that the old 
crows often flew over the house while passing from 
the hunting ground to the nest. On one of these trips 
a crow had: in its bill a young bird, unfeathered, which 
I identified at the time as a young robin. While there 
are many nests built every year in the pasture referred 
to, I estimate that not one in ten ever contains young. 
and not half the young ever leave the nest alive, I 
know that at least one crow visited this pasture every 
day.” 

“Crows destroy many nests of eggs. Think them the 
worst enemy.” 

“IT have seen crows attack the nests of our common 
birds many times, and carry off the young birds to 
use for feeding their own young during the nesting 
season. * * * Both crows and red squirrels are fond 
of birds’ eggs, and I have found the empty shells of 
eggs of birds near their nests many times.” 

“T have many times ‘seen crows in the act of robbing 
birds’: nests.” 

“I, and an absolutely trustworthy friend, have on 
several Occasions seen crows carrying young birds away, 
though we have been unable to identify the victims. 
Last June a robin’s nest near my house was despoiled 
by crows, and three young birds were taken; the fourth 
fell to the ground.” 





*Report Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 1896, “The 
Crow in Massachusetts,” p. 285; see also ibid., 1902, p. 147. 


“This bird does more dam to the farmer than 
almost all other birds. He deliberately kills our young 
song birds, out insect-eating birds. He has been’ seen 
to go-through our grove of maple trees, each side of 
the highway, destroying the nests and young birds. 
Our village is well provided with shade trees, and 
nearly every tree is occupied by one or more birds’ 
nests, mostly robins, with many smaller birds; agd in 
the woods outside we always have plenty of crows. In 
the nesting season, early in the morning, from half- 
past 3 to 5, you will find plenty of crows hunting the 
trees for nests, and it is always a still-hunt. I make it 
a point to look after them at this season, and have shot 
quite a number of them with both eggs and young birds 
in their possession. One morning I shot one from my 
door with a young robin, two-thirds grown, in his bill. 
There are two or three others here that I have inter- 
ested in protecting the birds, so that we manage to have 
som of them, and make it rather hot for the crows.” 

“The crows gather in quantities about the maple trees 
lining the highway, and fight our robins, often destroy- 
ing the old bird, and then destroying the eggs or young; 
also the chipping sparrow. Then, again, they attack 
our red-winged blackbirds’ nests. The crow is well 
aware who has the gun, and makes his visits early, 
about 3:30 A. M., as soon as signs of life appear. He 
is out when no gun is at hand. This is our greatest 
enemy to song birds, and a bounty ought to be placed 
on him.” ; 

The above statements, coming, as they do, from many 
sections of the State, go far to substantiate the claim 
made by some persons that the crow is everywhere the 
greatest natural enemy of the smaller birds. Professor 
Hodge told me that crows had repeatedly robbed 
robins’ nests in a city lot, under his windows, coming 
very early in the morning, before people generally were 
out of bed. They are just as inveterate thieves of the 
eggs and young of the larger birds. Several observers 
speak of crows taking the eggs and young of fowls and 
turkeys. This is a habit so well known that it hardly 
need be alluded to here, except to show their taste for 
eggs and nestlings. 

Mr. Price, at the Middlesex Fells Reservation, is 
raising both wild and domesticated ducks and pheasants. 
He says that crows took five out of seven young ducks 
in one day. In June about 100 mallard ducks were 
turned out on a small pond. Ducks lay their eggs very 


‘early in the morning, and every morning crows were 


seen carrying off eggs. Mr. Price says they took about 
fifty each week, carrying off, altogether, from 800 to 
1,000 eggs during the season, taking about all the eggs 
laid by the ducks. 

It is probable that where one instance of crows rob- 
bing nests is observed, a thousand pass unnoticed. 
There is only one redeeming feature in the case of the 
crow, and that is, that not all crows habitua!ly rob birds’ 
nests; for if they did, they would destroy most other 
birds, and in time we shculd have few birds but crows. 


Squir els. 


Forty-two observers regard squirrels as very injurious 
to birds, thus ranking them next to the crow in de- 
structiveness, and some regard them as more vicious 
than the crow. Others believe that squirrels do no 
harm, as they have never seen them troubling birds 
in any way, nor seen birds manifesting any alarm at 
their presence. Mr. Brewster is very positive that the 
squirrels have never troubled the birds at his place in 
Cambridge, where he has watched carefully for years 
the habits of both birds and squirrels. Mason A. 
Walton, the hermit of Gloucester, says that he has 
several times seen red squirrels examining the nests 
of birds, but that they never disturbed the nests or 
young birds.+ 

There may be many good squirrels, but there cer- 
tainly are some bad ones, as the literature of field 
natural history teems with instances of their destruc- 
tiveness. To convince the reader, some new evidence 
is appended, collected during this inquiry. 

“Red squirrels, I think, do fully as much damage as 
crows. For a number of years I had quite a colony 
of red squirrels on my premises, and protected them, 
as the family liked to see them around. But one morn- 
ing there was a great commotion among the robins 
in the yard; I stepped to the door with gun in hand, 
expecting to find crows, but, on looking closely, found 
a red squirrel at the nest, from which he soon started. 
carrying something in his mouth. I fired at him, and 
he dropped to the ground, and with him a young robin 
with the head partly eaten; and on looking the ground 
over, I found two others in the same condition. Since 
then by observing closely I have found them despoiling 
the nests of robins and other birds of either the eggs 
or young, and shoot them on sight, as a nuisance.” 

“T was at work in one of my gardens when my at- 
tention was attracted by the cries of a pair of thrushes 
nearby. On approaching, I discovered a red squirrel 
sitting upon the nest, busily devouring their young. 
I drove the little rascal away with stones. but he re- 
turned again, and had bitten the remaining birds be- 
fore I reached the nest again, it being several rods 
distant. The next day I found nothing left but the 
empty nest. The young thrushes were more than half 
grown, and were all destroyed, undoubtedly by this 
same squirrel.” 

“There is an apple orchard on the rear of my place, 
and during the summer of 1903 I was surprised to see 
the robins, etc., continually building new nests. They 
would no sooner have a nest finished and eggs laid, 
than they would be at work on a new one, usually in 
the same tree, the first one having been abandoned and 
the eggs missing. One day in passing through the 
orchard I saw some robins fluttering and scolding about 
one of the nests, and, being interested, tried to see the 
cause of the trouble. I found there was a red squirrel 
sitting on the edge of the nest, devouring the eggs as 
calmly as possible. I had noticed previously that a 
pair of red squirrels made their home in a hole in one 
of the trees, and saw that they were undoubtedly the 
cause of the depleted nests.. I killed the squirrels, and 
there was no more trouble.” 





t“A Hermit’s Wild Friends,” Mason A. Walton, p. 69. 


“Some five years ago I noticed that some species of 
birds were decreasing in a certain small piece of wood. 
land that I look over pretty carefully, and the map 
rifled nests convinced me the red squirrels were doing 
the mischief. I started a campaign after them, and from 
that time until the present have shot them on sight. 
During this time have caught them in the act of riflin 
robins’ and catbirds’ nests, and with fledglings in their 
mouths; also found egg shells around squirrels’ nests 
on the ground. On one occasion saw a pair of robins 
catch a red squirrel at their nest, and with the help 
of others drive him from it and chase him to cover. 
An egg had been taken from this nest, which I found 
on the ground uninjured, where he evidently dropped 
it in flight: For some time I had another robin’s 
egg, dropped by a red squirrel, that had been neatly 
punctured ready to suck.” 

“In the spring of 1896 my attention was first drawn 
to the red squirrels robbing birds’ nests. In th: early 
morning I have repeatedly seen the red squirrels going 
from tree to tree, hunting for birds’ nests. Ii these 
nests contained young birds, they were taken out and 
eaten by the squirrels. The birds around our place de- 
creased rapidly, and the squirrels increased. Catbirds, 
which had begun to nest around here in numbers, ag 
the locality apparently suited them, were entirely driven 
off, and no longer build nests here. I think it was 
about four years ago that we killed off numbers of red 
squirrels, and the birds began then to increase.” 

“T have many times seen red squirrels in the act of 
robbing birds’ nests, and this year saw a young gray 
apparently at the same trick.” 

The foregoing instances seem to establish the fact 
that certain squirrels at least which have acquired the 
habit of molesting birds are among their most danger- 
ous enemies. Squirrels are very active, keen of sight, 
can climb anywhere in a trée, and it is difficult for a 
bird smaller than a hawk or crow to defend its nest 
against them. I have seen a squirrel continually at- 
tempt to reach the nest of a robin, although, being as- 
sailed from all sides by both robins and jays, it was 
struck and repeatedly driven back toward the ground, 
In courage and activity the red squirrel is superior to 
the gray, and is usually regarded as the greater enemy 
to birds. At Wareham the birds seem to regard both 


species with equal aversion. 


Some squirrels have a habit of cracking the skulls 
of young birds, as they would a nut. Mr. F. H. 
Mosher tells me he has observed this habit at Hyde 
Park, Dutchess county, N. Y., and also at Dartmouth, 
Mass. At Hyde Park both red and gray squirrels were 
observed in the act. He saw the squirrels attack the 
young on the nests on six different occasions. The 
birds molested were the chipping sparrow, robin and 
red-eyed vireo. The squirrel cut off the head of each 
young bird, dropping the body to the ground, and ate 
out the brains from the skull. One day in the spring 
of 1903 he heard the cries of robins at his own place 
in Dartmouth. He saw a gray squirrel climbing to a 
robin’s nest, and before he could reach the spot the 
squirrel had the head of a young robin in its mouth. 
The bird was dead when he reached it. Gray squirrels 
have been the culprits in each case but one that he has 
observed. 

Mr. Brewster told me that he saw a wounded thrush 
pursued and overtaken by a chipmunk, that killed the 
bird and was eating its brains when he reached the spot. 
He took the bird from the squirrel, but the little animal 
was so eager and fearless that it would not leave, but 
stood up trying to reach the bird, like a dog begging 
for a bone. 

Mr. H. H. Dewey writes from New Lenox, Berkshire 
county, as follows: “Last summer I had occasion to 
observe a nest of small yellowbirds in a willow bush 
near where I milked my cows. One morning, as I 
was milking, I heard several of the old birds making 
a great noise of distress, and on going near the nest 
I discovered a chipmunk just swallowing one of the 
young ones which had been hatched about three days. 
The chipmunk escaped, and on going to the nest I 
found only one of four left. I heard the cries of the 
old ones early the next morning, and on hurrying to 
the nest I saw the last young bird being swallowed 
whole by the chipmunk, which again made its escape. 
I have for a number of years been suspicious of the 
little animals doing great damage to either the young 
birds or the eggs, but have never been able to catch one 
in the act before.” 

It seems improbable that the chipmunk actually swal- 
lowed a young bird whole, but it may have stowed it away 
in its large cheek-pouches, for convenience in carrying 
it off. It is probable that only certain individuals 
among squirrels molest birds. Such individuals must 
be killed by those who would protect the birds. 


The English Sparrow. 

Many people consider this the most destructive of all 
the natural enemies of birds, and it may be so, in and 
near the cities, with the possible exception of the cat. 
The story of how this bird was introduced here, invad- 
ing the cities and villages, destroying the native birds 
or driving them out into the country, was told long 
ago.t Much might be added to it from my own ex- 
perience and that of correspondents, but lack of space 
forbids. There are some localities in the country to 
which the sparrow has not penetrated, and it has seemed 
to me that it was hardly holding its own for the past 
few years, especially in eastern Massachusetts, where in 
some sections sparrows are not so numerous as in the 
past, and the native birds are beginning to reoccupy 
their old haunts. The information gained in_ this 
inquiry, however, does not confirm with this belief, for 
every county, except Suffolk, Dukes, Barnstable and 
Nantucket; sends reports of an increase of these birds. 
The only reports of an increase in the cities come 
from Fitchburg, Lowell and Waltham; all the rest come 
from towns, and many from the smaller and more fre 
mote villageS. All this seems to indicate that. outside 
the larger cities, the sparrows are still increasing ™ 
numbers and extending their baleful influence. 





t“The English Sparrow in North America,” Walter B. Barrows, 
Bulletin I., Division of Economic Ornithology and Mammalos¥ 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Mr. C. A. Reed, editor of “American Ornrfithology,’* 
from correspondents in different parts of the country, 
indicates that the sparrow is still destructive to other 
birds. The sparrow 1s largely responsible for the de- 
crease in swallows, martins and wrens. For more than 
thirty years it has driven these and other birds from 
their. former breeding places, torn down their. nests 
and_killed them and their young. The tree swallows 
and martins have been driven from the bird-houses. 
The nests of the cliff swallows have been torn down 
or occupied by the sparrows. The barn swallows have 
been driven from the buildings they formerly occupied, 
and because of this persecution the wrens have actually 
disappeared from the neighborhood of towns and 
villages. If the sparrow is still increasing and spread- 
ing out into the country, we may look for a continued 
decrease of swallows and wrens. 


Hawks, 


Every one will admit that hawks kill birds. Thirty- 
jour observers consider them seriously destructive. It 
is to be voted, however, that, as in the case of the fox, 
the chic! evidence is given by gunners. Nevertheless, 
it is probably true that, after man, the great bird de- 
stroyer, birds are among the greatest enemies of birds. 
No other animals can pursue birds through the air. 
No others can follow them in their vast migrations, 
discover them so far, off, or overtake and strike them 
so quickly. We must, then, look among rapacious birds 
themselves for some of the most potent checks to bird 
merease 

The bald eagle feeds mainly on fish, and has little 
effect on the numbers of other birds. The red-tailed 
hawk is not now generally sommon. The. red- 
shouldered hawk seldom kills birds or poultry. but. 
living largely on field-mice, is believed to be a friend 
to the farmer; but the goshawk, duck hawk, Cooper 
hawk and sharp-shinned ‘oak are all bird slayers. Of 


Evidence recently submitted to, and published by, ~ 


these four, the Cooper and sharp-shinned hawks, being 
most common, are most destructive. The duck hawk 
kills, like the cat, for the sake of killing. It pursues 
its prey on the wing, rapidly overtaking swift-flying 


ducks. Mr. C.,E. Bailey reports seeing a duck hawk 
overtake and strike three teal in succession, and then fly 
off, leaving its victims lying on the water. Fortunately, 
this hawk is rather rare in Massachusetts. The gos- 
hawk is here occasionally in winter, but the Cooper 
hawk breeds here, and is still common, locally if not 
generally. This bird, which is sometimes known as 
the partridge hawk or chicken hawk, is a feathered 
pirate. Swift, keen and daring, it is the terror of both 
birds and poultry. It is the one bird of all others to 
neutralize the local efforts of the bird protectionist. 
It is particularly obnoxious to the farmer, for, having 
once tasted chicken, it continues its forays until it is 
shot or the chickens shut up. It will sometimes kill 
full-grown fowls, but probably cannot carry them away. 
Its keen eye detects the mother bird sitting on the 
nest. At one swoop it snatches bird, nest, eggs and all 
in its powerful talons; or it spies the nestlings, and picks 
them up as food for its own young. Conspicuous 
songsters, like the brown thrasher, robin, wood thrush, 
rose-breasted grosbeak and scarlet tanager, are swept 
from their perches while in full song by this bold 
marauder, and borne to its ravening brood. Even the 
crafty bluejay does not always escape. As one of 
these hawks sweeps into a clearing and strikes its prey. 
every bird song becomes hushed. In a moment spar- 
rows, warblers, thrushes, titmice—all the loquacious, 
musical throng—find cover, or crouch motionless in 
their hiding places in silent terror. Grim death has 
been among them, and it is long before they dare 
resume their activities. The sharp-shinned hawk is a 
miniature of the Cooper hawk, although perhaps a 
trifle slimmer in build. It is widely known as the 
chicken hawk, and is strong and swift. It is nearly as 
dangerous to birds as its larger and stronger con- 
gener. It breeds here, feeds its young on birds, and 
will kill birds as large as a jay. It is often mobbed by 
jays, but not infrequently strikes one of its tormentors, 
when all the rest fly off, leaving the hawk to finish its 
victim. 

Probably most of the birds now killed by hawks in 
Massachusetts are struck down by these two species. 
Sometimes in the fall these birds may be seen in great 
numbers migrating south. Mr. W. S. Perry estimates 
that he saw at least one thousand, mostly sharp-shinned 
and Cooper hawks, going south Oct. 10, 1892. He 
watched them flying all day. He estimates that each 
bird will eat on the average two small birds each day, 
or seven hundred each year. At that estimate, the one 
thousand hawks which came within the range of his 
vision would eat seven hundred thousand birds a year. 
I regard these two birds and the goshawk as the only 
hawks that should be shot by gunners, most others 
being a positive benefit, or so rare as to do little harm. 

The pigeon hawk, also a bird hawk, is not common, 
and the sparrow hawk feeds chiefly on insects. The 
broad-winged hawk seldom kills birds, and the marsh 
hawk feeds mainly on mammals in most localities. 


The Bluejay. 


Che bluejay, a smaller cousin of the crow, has a 
similar!y unsavory record, and also merits it. It attacks 
the eggs of birds from the size of the smallest sparrow 
and warbler to that of the robin. The robins, if at 
hand. will successfully defend their nests; but the jay 
will watch, and sometimes eventually appropriates the 
eggs in the robin’s absence. The jay pays little atten- 
tion tq the screaming and protesting vireos, but robs 
their nests as unconcernedly as though the parent birds 
Were not present. When jays have young in the nest, 
they sometimes watch the nests of the smaller birds 
very closely. Hardly is a clutch laid when it disap- 
pears. and most of the smaller birds lose at léast one 
Set ot eggs. I am aware that many people find it hard 
to believe that such a pretty bird as the bluejay can be 
such a rascal; therefore, I will not ask belief-for my 
own assertions without producing evidence to support 
oo. for the mere fact that twenty-six observers be- 
“eve the jay to be a destructive enemy of the smaller 
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birds may not be considered sufficient evidence on 
which to condemn the bird. , 

“Last spring I was disturbed several mornings by 
an outcry among the birds in the trees near the house. 
A pair of bluejays were on a marauding tour, and eggs 
Were the morning’s bill of fare.” 

“The crows and jays are destructive to the sparrows, 
robins and vireos that build in our-orchard beside the 
house, wiere I have a good chance to see them. I 
believe tte jays are about as bad as the crows. Several 
robins’ nests are broken up in this way every year, and 
always one, and generally two or three, of each of the 
others.” 

_ “I have a neighbor * * * who has shot one or two 
jays in the very act of robbing eggs from nests.” 

“I have seen bluejays repeatedly sitting on the edge 
of a nest, eating the eggs. This season I found a 
nest of a Vireo solitarius. I discovered a bluejay in 
the act of eating up the eggs. When I went to the nest 
there was only one left, and the shells of three others. 
I have had the same experience this year with the nest 
of Dendroica virens. 1 think. jays torment these birds 
worse than any others. I am convinced that jays, dur- 
ing nest time, hunt for eggs with great skill and 
regularity.” 

Colonel Thayer also writes of Mr. William Brewster's 
experience. This Mr. Brewster has told me of person- 
ally. The methodical manner in which the jays investi- 
gated the nests of other birds day after day, and de- 
stroyed the eggs, has convinced him of their destruc- 
tiveness. He says: “I do not consider that owls, 
hawks (except the Cooper and sharp-shinned), squir- 
rels, weasels or even foxes do any serious harm. The 
bluejay does very much harm to the smaller birds by 
eating their eggs; and the crow is also harmful in the 
same way, but to a less degree according to my ex- 
perience. 

Mr. S. J. Harris, of East Dedham, Norfolk county, 
speaks of his experience with jays as follows: “Of 
course the old robins would fight the jays away for a 
while, but they would come right back again. I have 
known of a bluebird’s nest with four or five eggs in 
it being robbed by jays, for I came along in time to 
hear the scrimmage, and, on seeing the bluejay in the 
bluebird’s nest, with the bluebirds screaming and fly- 
ing at the jay, I went and found all the eggs broken, 
and the jay had eaten the insides.” ; 


Owls. 


Owls certainly kill some birds, but the number they 
take is ordinarily sa small in proportion to the noxious 
mammals and insects they destroy that they are be- 
lieved to be among the most useful of birds. It is, 
however, rather amusing to hear one friend of the 
screech owl defending it from the charge of killing small 
birds, and asserting that it lives on mice and insects, 
while another says that it is most useful because it 
destroys so many English sparrews. I have known a 
screech owl to kill a flicker, occupy its nest and make 
a meal of the owner. Owls kill many mice, shrews, 
squirrels, rabbits and other small mammals, and a few 
birds. The larger species probably kill some game 
birds. The owls are not so destructive to birds as 
either hawks or crows. Were they exterminated, we 
should miss them sadly. The quavering wail of the 
screech owl at evening is one of the characteristic 
sounds of our orchards and woodlands; it is becoming 
altogether too rare in some localities. The booming 
hoot of the horned owl, now seldom heard, gives warn- 
ing of the approach of the most dangerous owl of our 
woods. It kills many hares, or so-called rabbits, mice 
and rats, and is in this respect a friend to the farmer. 


Weasels, 


Only seventeen people complain of the weasel, and 
much of the evidence against it is that of killing 
chickens. I have for years heard the statement made 
that weasels wete very destructive to game birds. I 
have followed them for miles, and watched them when- 
ever I could. I have written many letters to people 
who regard them as destructive, but the nearest thing 
to evidence against them that has come to me yet is 
contained in the following notes: 

Mr. Thomas Allen, of Bernardston, says: “Weasels 
are too sly and quick in movement to be caught. The 
bird with small, clean-cut teeth marks in the neck or 
under the wing is proof of this enemy.” 

Mr. H. B. Bigelow, of Cohasset, writes: “Weasels 
kill some small birds, principally sparrows, along stone 
walls and hedge rows, where I have found several car- 
casses, principally, however, English sparrows. In 
Milton I saw a weasel stalk an English sparrow along 
a stone wall. They are said to destroy some quail.” 

Weasels are remarkably savage and bloodthirsty 
animals, but seem to feed mostly on mice, shrews and 
moles, for which they hunt daily. When hunting they 
quarter over the ground much more closely than does 
the fox, therefore they are more likely to stumble on 
the nests of birds. An aninial which can kill six fowls 
in a night, as I have known a weasel to do, would easily 
kill a sitting grouse or any smaller bird which it could 
surprise on its nest at night. : 

The weasel is very brave and active. Weasels oc- 
casionally attack even human beings. There is an old 
story of an English girl who was found dead on a 
moor, her body partly eaten by a party of weasels. I 
was once, when a boy, attacked by ten of these 
creatures. They made the occasion quite interesting 
for me for some minutes, and’ by reason of their great 
activity all but one escaped unharmed. 

Mr. John Burroughs has observed that weasels can 
climb trees.t+ This makes them much more formidable ene- 
mies to birds than they otherwise would be, but, as 
théir vision is not particularly acute, and as they rely 
largely on scent, they are likely to be often at fault. 
Fortunately, they are not common, but I have never 
seen any explanation for their comparative scarcity. 
They have many young and few enemies, although the 
larger hawks and owls get some of them. They can 
escape the fox by climbing or hiding. Weasels are not 
often shot, and traps are seldom set for them, but they 
are often caught in traps set for other animals. 


+“Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,” John Burroughs, p. 3. 





Che Bennel 
John Davidson. 


DisPatcuEs in the daily ‘press announce the death of 
John Davidson, at Monroe; Mich., on Saturday of last 
week. He suffered a brief illness. Death was caused by 
heart failure consequent to a severe cold contractéd at 
Teronto recently. He was seventy-eight years old. 

Probably no man was mere widely known in the canine 
world than was John Davidson. He was famous in both 
Europe and America as_an.all-round bench show judge 
and judge of cattle, a breeder and trainer of bird dogs, 
an expert field shot, and a writer of no mean attainments 
oft such subjeets of dog and gun as appealed to his fancy 
or interest. 

He was a Scotchman by birth, and possessed many of 
the characteristics for whieh that race is famous—good 
common sense, a dry and sometimes caustic humor, the 
ntoral courage to utter his beliefs in the face of any oppo- 
sition and the physical courage to stand by them as long 
as need be. Many there were who thought that he had 
violent, unreasoning prejudices against what he did not 
approve and which they did approve, but there is no 
doubt in the mind of the writer—who knew him well— 
that his uncompromising attitude on many subjects was 
due to firm conviction that he was right. His acts were 
always consistent with his beliefs. There was nothing 
artificial about him, no affectation of manner nor frills 
of speech. 

While he was courteous of speech and manner, he pre- 
ferred to eschew all evasion, or insincerity or grand stand 
plays in business or pleasure. 

In the United States; among a large circle of admiring 
friends, he was known by the endearing soubriquet of 
“Honest” John Davidson. 3 

His experience in field sports was broad and long. He 
was a practical sportsman years before the affairs of dog 
and gun were taken up in thts country in a systematic, 
intelligent manner. Field trials and bench shows owe 
much to him. He was identified with them from their 
inception. He judged at the show of the Illinois State 
Sportsman’s Association, hetd in Chicago, Ill., June 4, 
1874, said to be the first bench show of record held in 
America. From that time till his demise, he was con- 
spicuously identified with the competitive features of the 
canine world. 

Concerning his official acts as judge, many anecdotes 
have been told of his sharp wit. One in particular, en- 
joyed by bench show devotees, has been cherished for the 
directness with which it closed an incident. After every 
breed is judged there are a few or more dissatisfied con- 
testants, known colloquially as “disappointed exhibitors.” 
They seek, as a rule, to interview the judge ostensibly as 
inquirers for information, but really to show him his 
error or to express their opinion of him. At such times 
“Honest John” would place his arms akimbo, look over 
the top of his nose phlegmatically and cynically at the 
disgruntled owner. Once on an occasion of this kind, the 
disappointed one concluded by saying, “Well, I don’t 
think you khow how to judge.” “You don’t,” replied the 
judge dryly, “bit that’s your think, and it’s my think that 
counts.” 

He was an excellent field shot, an accomplishment in 
which he took a just pride. Bad shooting on the part of 
others was sure to excite his derision. He fell into a joke 
at the field trials of the Central Field Trial Club, at Lex- 
ington, N.:C., which raised a Jaugh against him, an event 
which was very rare indeed. He was acting as one of the 
jutiges. The handlers had been ordered to kill a bird, 
and, nevertheless, missed shot after shot. Finally, a fine 
point was secured in the open. The field trial party 
massed about, was watching with keen interest. “Honest 
John” ordered the dogs to be held a moment while he 
dismounted to show them how to kill a bird. He took 
the handler’s gun, flushed the bird, shot at it, and missed 
it entirely, amid the acclamations of the delighted hun- 
dreds. He missed it, apparently—it was many years 
afterward that he learned that the gun was loaded with 
a blank cartridge. But of such incidents there were hun- 
dreds in his life, which his friends took pleasure in relat- 
ing—the light, humorous portrayal of his character in con- 
trast with the rigid and the serious. B. WATERS. 





National Beagle Ciub of America. 


Sept. 18—Mr. Thomas Shallcross, of Providence, R. 
I., and Mr. Thomas D. Griffith, of Redland, Md., have 
accepted the invitation of:,the: National Beagle Club of 
America to judge at its sixteenth annual field trials, to 
be held at Stevenson, Baltimore county, Md., during the 
week commencing Oct. 30.:° 

Stevenson is in- Baltimore county, Md., about twelve 
miles from the city of Baltimore, and is reached from 
the [Union Station, Baltigiore; on the Green Spring 
Bramfh of the Northérn Centra) Railroad, Baltimore Di- 
visinn, of the Pennsylva Railroad. 

AS. R, STEVENSON, Sec’y. 





THE MANY-USE 3 Co., N. Y. CITY, 
Will mail free sample. Thin oils not as good or sure.—Adv, 






































































































































































































































































Our Quest of the Golden Trout. 


THERE is a stream afar from the haunts of men in the 
heart of the southern Sierras, which for several years 
had been to me a source of peculiar interest. Its romance 
was delightfully suggestive of the “Arabian Nights” of 
our boyhood days, and its remoteness gave’ it all the 
glamour that a fertile imagination could embellish it with. 

Its pure waters were said to be ‘the only known habitat 
of the golden trout, the most beautiful and most delicious 
of all the trout family. Their colors rivaled those of the 
most gorgeous denizens of the tropic seas; their flavor 
fitted them for the table of the gods. 

Twice had I attempted to reach this mysterious stream, 
but, like the horsemen who chased the rolling bowl to 
the hill of the black rocks, I was foiled by unexpected 
obstacles when almost within sight of the goal. A series 
of heavy thunderstorms in the first and an accident that 
crippled my knee in the second, worked my undoing when 
only twenty miles away. This year I made the third at- 
tempt with Smith, the cattleman, companion of my 
Klamath and Broder Cabin outings, thésdetails of which 
I feel inclined to lay before your. readers: 

Leaving Oakland on the 9:30, we-atgived in Visalia at 
5 P. M. The heat was excessive, the*mercury standing 
at 116 degrees in the depot; but we found Mr. John 
Huntly awaiting us and were driven rapidly to the rarich, 
where his amiable wife welcomed us with all her old- 
time hospitality. Our couches that night were spread upon 
the cool upper verandas of the Huntly mansion, and the 
next day, while the boys overhauled kiacks and pack 
saddles, we drove to town and laid in supplies for the 
trip. 

In order to avoid the heat, we decided to make the 
first drive at night. Wilfred Huntly decided to go with 
us, and with four saddle and pack animals, we started 
about 4 P.-M., traveling all night without a stop, reach- 
ing Three Rivers, thirty miles east of Visalia, shortly after 
sunrise. But we were still in the orange belt, and the 
heat was almost as great as in the valley. The tantalizing 
presence of those cool summits only thirty miles away 
made us more miserable. 

A good rest was imperative after the long night drive, 
and it was thirty-six hours later when we reached Guer- 
negan’s, tired, dusty and nearly melting with the heat. A 
few rods east of the house a mountain stream found its 
way down to the Kaweah River, over a bed of porphyry. 
In this the action of the water had made numerous cir- 
cular pot holes of assorted sizes in the solid rock. Some 
of these were six feet in diameter by three or more in 
depth, with a few inches of fine sand in the bottom. They 
were as smooth as marble, and filled-to the brim with the 
purest water that was constantly changing. Disrobing on 
the clean, dry ledge, we stepped at once into a natural 
bath that no art of man could surpass. 

Guernegan had died since we were there last year, but 
his widow, with her son and daughter, still carried.on the 
place, and a little later we sat down to the last table 
d’hote we were destined to see for nearly a month, The 
elevation here was about 3,000 feet, and from this on rose 
rapidly until we reached Mineral King, eighteen miles 
away, and 8,000 feet high. We found our old camp near 
the soda spring unoccupied, and at once we took pos- 
session for a few days’ rest. The climate here was a 
delightful change from the torrid valley; the temperature, 
about 70 degrees during the day, dropped below freez- 
ing at night. Huge snowdrifts, not over three miles 
away, filled the mountain ravines. In the ice-cold waters 
of the streams the trout were darting about, and our old 
friend the water ousel again appeared. 

There were some twenty-five or thirty people at the 
resort, and just across the creek from our camp a pioneer 
of “the spring of ’50” had pitched his tent. Mr. Bequette, 
evidently of French origin, but born in Missouri, was a 
vigorous old man, although over seventy, who had lived 
near Visalia more than forty years, and knew every creek 
and ravine in these mountains, with which he had been 
familiar since 64. Like most of his class, he had an in- 
exhaustible store of anecdote of those early days, and we 
delighted to go over to his camp-fire in the evening while 
taking our post-prandial smoke, and listen to his instruc- 
tive as well as entertaining conversation. 

Much to my disappointment, he knew nothing about the 
little golden bear, vague rumors of whose existence in 
these parts had reached my ears many years ago; and I 
was reluctantly obliged to file it away with other ex- 
ploded myths, He was very intelligent and well educated, 
and drew our attention especially to the wonderful botan- 
ical wealth of this region, pointing out to us spikenard, 
Solomon’s seal, a straw-colored columbine which he said 
was unknown elsewhere, and many other plants, which 
are highly valued for their medicinal virtues; and yet he 
had never been upon a railroad car. This idiosyncrasy 
was doubtless due to the antipathy held by most Visalians 
against the S. P. R. R., although few of them had carried 
it to that extreme, and still Mr. Bequette was one of the 
mildest of men, neither vindictive nor arrogant. 

Three or four days with such favorable surroundings 
put us in fine condition for the work before us, and the 
luxuriant and nutritious pasturage of the mountain mead- 
ows had fully restored our horses. Up to this point 
there is a county road and a tri-weekly mail, but be- 
tween this and Kern River, into which flows the stream 
of the golden trout, there are three lofty and rugged 
ranges of mountains accessible only with pack animals. 
On the morning of July 15 we started for Farewell Gap. 
It was only three miles to the top, but the elevation was 
3,000 feet greater, and we were over two hours getting 
there. The great snow of former years still lay on the 
eastern slope, forcing us to make a detour on to the side 
hill. Just below this there was the same wonderful floral 
display Sf acres of Mariposa lilies, lupines, shooting stars, 
columbines, etc., and from the rocks the woodchucks, 





FOREST ‘AND STREAM. ~ 


basking in the sun, took a speculative interest in the 
cavalcade as it filed along the narrow trail. It was noon 
before we came in sight of dear old Broder Cabin, the 
roof peeping out of its bower of silver firs. On two dif- 
ferent occasions, it had shielded us from terrific thunder- 
storms when no other shelter was near, and had also been 
the eastern terminus of our former outings. We wete 
glad to see it again, but it was a little off the trail, and 
between rolled the boisterous Little Kern, so we did not 
visit it. 

The sagacity of this decision was revealed later, when 
we encountered a tremendous hill, where for a full mile 
the trail was so steep, tortuous and rocky that it was ap- 
propriately known as the Devil’s Corkscrew. When 
about half way up, one of the pack saddles suddenly 
shifted, throwing the horse from the trail over on to his 
back, and smashing and demoralizing his load to such an 
extent that at least an hour was required to put things 
into shape to continue our journey; and it was 9 o’clock 
that night when we reached the first meadow on Coyote 
Creek, where we encamped. 

Early the next day we reached the edge of the great 
cafion of the Kern River, and almost opposite, across the 
chasm, possibly a mile away, in an air line, a stream came 
tumbling by three falls down into the Kern from a height 
of about 1,500 feet, and we realized at once that those 
shimmering waters were the goal of our three years’ 
quest. It was Whitney, or Volcano Creek, as now called, 
the home of the golden trout. 

Descending by a steep but fairly good trail for three 
miles, we reached the bottom, where we found several 
parties encamped. There were quite a number of women 
and children among them, and their elaborate camps in- 
dicated that they intended staying there several weeks. 
One of the bough ‘beds I noticed was encircled by a 
horse hair rope, probably a substitute for snake antidote. 

While we were busily engaged in making camp, two 
men came up from the river with rods and well-filled 
creels. They proved to be Clinton Miller, principal of the 
Whittier school in Berkeley, and Fred Balaam, a busi- 
ness man of Exeter, both fly-fishermen of the highest 
ForEST AND STREAM type. We were making rather ex- 
tensive preparations for a two weeks’ stay, and seeing 
that there would probably be a dearth of fish in our 
camp for at least a couple of meals, they quietly opened 
their creels and placed five trout on our kiack lid, the 
smallest over three-quarters of a pound, and the largest 
2% pounds in weight. 

Our camp*was pitched in one of those delightful spots 
that nature seems to have arranged expressly for the pur- 
pose, a little grove of large trees in an angle where two 
pure streams join; on the third side a wild strawberry 
bed with many ripe berries; on the fourth, a dead tree 
had fallen, shattering its limbs into a hundred pieces the 
right length for our camp stove. Elevation, 6,000 feet; 
climate perfect; fishing unsurpassed, and a ten-acre 
meadow close by that had been fenced by the Sierra Club, 
where we were permitted to put our horses—what more 
was to be desired? 

There was one peculiarity in the arboreal features of 
this bottom that attracted my attention. While the trees, 
with the exception of a few willows along the streams, 
were all conifers, they were mixed in the most indis- 
criminate manner, and it was not uncommon to see a 
clump of five or six in which there were no two of the 
same species. Our bed was made under a sequoia; our 
stove sat under a giant cedar, our kiacks beneath a sugar 
pine, and our rods rested against a bull pine, while silver 
balsam and red fir could be seen all about us. Of game 
there appeared to be practically none. A few squirrels 
and a flock or two of mountain quail were seen, but no 
grouse nor deer sign; but as it was still the close season 
there was little to regret. 

Our first trip. was to the lake, situated about a mile 
below our camp. As to scenery, it was a distinct disap- 
pointment; but the fact that it contained many trout of 
five or six pounds weight, to say nothing of a multitude 
of smaller ones, was a fine point in its favor. It had 
been formed many years ago by a landslide, which had 
choked the bed of the Kern, backing up the waters for 
nearly a mile by about half that in width. Many dead 
stubs were still standing, and much submerged timber 
made fine lurking places for the big fellows, but were 
not so much aporeciated by the angler. In former years 
two old but still serviceable dugouts were in use, but 
careless users had left them unfastened the previous fall 
and they had gone over the falls with the winter freshets. 
One wretched unwieldy log raft was the only substitute 
left, and this being in use, we contented ourselves with 
fishing from the shore, securing over twenty fish during 
the afternoon, none of which, however, would weigh over 
a -pound. 

The next morning ushered in for me what proved to 
be the red-letter day of the trip. Zerah decided to stay in 
camp; Wilfred went to the lake, and with tackle secured 
for a steep climb, I started up the river. This section is 
largely indebted to the Sierra Club for its opening up; 
two years ago nearly a hundred of the members, led by 
Prof. Le Conte, of the California University, encamped 
here on the Kern for several weeks, and besides greatly 
improving some of the trails, they threw a bridge across 
the river about a quarter of a mile above our camp, At 
this date it was not considered very safe for horsemen, 
although horses were sometimes led over it, and it .was 
of course perfectly’ safe for footmen; and from the far 
side of this bridge started the trail to the land of the 
golden trout. 

In laying out the trail, no attempt had been made to 
follow Volcano from its junction with the Kern. A rise 
of nearly 2,000 feet in about a mile, within which space 
all the falls were located, was considered too steep for 
general purposes, and was avoided by going around a 
mountain and striking the stream at the upper fall; and 





although for the most patt this was very Steep, it was 
in other respects one of the best trails I saw in that 
section, 

No fish ¢an ascend either of the falls, and of course 
none of the golden trout that we ¢artied over can ever 
return. This explains the fact that no other species ate 
found in the stream. Many of them, however, must be 


“carried over, for they are as plenty below the upper fall 


as anywhere, but few are found below the second, and 
none below the third, from which they probably go down 
and are lost in the Kern. 

Once actually upon the ground and gazing into the 
stream that for two years had evaded me like a will-o- 
the-wisp, I was in no hurry to joint my rod. The pleas- 
ure of anticipation is great when the realization has be- 
come a certainty, and I was determined to enjoy it to 
the utmost. I had heard of a beautiful meadow thiree or 
four miles up the stream, where hummingbirds and 
flowers made a harmonious setting for the golden beau- 
ties of the stream; and while I paused and looked into 
the pool below the fall, where your old correspondent 
Van Dyke cast his line so many years ago, I did not wet 
my own there. Ages ago, just how many no ore will 
ever know, there was a deep gorge where these falis now 
exist; but the Sierras were still forming, and at its upper 
end about ten miles away a great volcano, whose crater is 
still in evidence, belched forth its millions of tons of lava, 
filling the gorge many hundreds of feet in depth, al! the 


‘way to its mouth. The first eruption was of a cream 


color, and evidently much the largest, forming in one 
place about a mile above the falls a natural bridge, over 
which the largest wagon could be driven and which is 
crossed by the trail with the stream passing under it fif- 
teen feet below. 

The superimposed stratum was of a dark brick color, 
its disintegration supporting a growth that greatly soft- 
ened the original desolation, As I advanced the gorge 
rapidly widened int quite a valley, with the old walls, 
which in some places were almost perpendicular, still 
well defined. The will sufficient to make a rapid stream 
was easy and fairly regular, the elevation about 8,000 feet, 
and tamaracks, which in this section are not found much 
below that altitude, began to appear. Here also the sage 
brush so universal east of the Sierras, but which | had 
not before observed here, was abundant. The air was 
so invigorating that it seemed to fill my veins with the 
elixir of life, and my feet spurned the soil with the elas- 
ticity of youth. Mile after mile I left behind me, still 
apparently as fresh as when I started. Twice I crossed 
the stream on fallen trees, each time seeing the golden 
objects of my search darting to and fro in the clear 
waters beneath me; but I would not tarry until about 11 
o'clock I stepped out of the timber into a great meadow 
over 100 acres in area. 

I was there at last, but even then I was reluctant to 
break the exquisite charm that had enthralled me ever 
since I had left camp, and which had been so strongly 
accentuated as I traversed that high plateau. Why I 
should feel this reluctance is inexplicable to most people, 
but perhaps some of your enthusiastic anglers will un- 
derstand it. Perhaps a faint memory of early childhood 
affected me, when with beating heart I chased an excep- 
tionally beautiful butterfly, wild to capture it as it flitted 
from flower to flower, and remembered my disappoint- 
ment as I saw it shattered and shorn of its glory by the 
blow that had reduced it to possession. 

Re this as it may, I leisurely made my way far into the 
meadow, and sitting down in the grass on the bank of 
the stream, carefully jointed my rod. Just below me, 
within reach of my lure but hidden by a bend in the 
stream, was a pool shaded by a clump of willows. Into 
this pool as deftly as possible without exposing myself I 
dropped my fly. A vigorous tug was the immediate re- 
sult, and the next instant a gorgeous creature resembling 
a scarlet tanager sailed over my head and fell in the grass 
beyond. For several minutes I stood regarding my prize. 
It was certainly the most beautiful fish I had ever caught. 
The length was about nine inches. » The lower part of the 
body for an inch in width was the color of fresh-drawn 
blood on each side, running the entire length and includ- 
ing the gill covers was a stripe about half as wide of the 
same sanguinary color, but not quite so brilliant, Under- 
neath this stripe and faintly visible through it were five 
or six dark spots the size and shape of a lima bean, such 
as I had never seen on any trout before. The rest of the 
body and tail was thickly studded with the little black 
dots found on every species of the trout family. | 

Out of this pool I took seven, ranging from six to a 
little over ten inches in length, which is as large as any 
that I saw or heard of, and at the end of one and one- 
half hours’ fishing I had twenty-eight fish, all that I 
cared for. : 

For the table they proved to be superior to the Kern 
trout, and the only fish that could be classed with them 
in that respect were those from Eagle Lake, near Mi eral 
King. Three days later Zerah and I made another trip to 
that mountain meadow and returned with thirty-six 
golden trout, finishing our record from that stream 

The two weeks we spent upon the Kern was a scason 
of unalloyed enjoyment. Messrs. Miller and Baleam, 
who. were encamped near by, visited us often and pr ved 
to be the most genial of men, The thunder showers ‘hat 
are usually so prevalent here at this season of the yeat, 
failed to materialize, for which we were duly thankful. 
Trout were always abundant in camp, and were an !m- 
portant portion of every meal, although we seldom shed 
more than three or four hours a day. Of the big ones 
we caught, and the still bigger ones we lost—of \ rich 
there were several that I still remember with regr iI 
cannot attempt to describe. In that pure atmospher: fish 
could be dried by simply drawing them and hanging them 
in the open air on a line; no blow flies or other insects 
disturbed them, and we dried about twenty to take home, 
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ainong these were seven of the goldet trout, but their 
prilliant coloring gradually faded and they soon lost 
much of their pristine beauty. ; ‘ 

The return trip to Mineral King was devoid of special 
incident, and after a day’s fest there Zerah and | pre- 

red to attempt the ascent of Sawtooth Peak that almost 
overshadowed our camp with its towering summit 13,000 
feet above the sea. He and the judge had tried it last 
year, while I stayed in camp nursing a crippled knee; but 
they failed to get above 11,000 feet, where the two Mon- 
arch lakes are situated. : 

We started at 6:30, reaching the lakes at 9:30. They 
are close together, o€€upying two benches, one above the 
other, and are ftom fifteeti to twenty acres each in area 
and perhaps thirty feet deep. Both contain trout, some 
of which aré of several pounds’ weight, but they are 
vety rarely taken, ignofing every lure. A gang of mien 
were throwitig in a dam to conserve the water for the 
use of the electric power company, whose plant was 8,000 
feet below. It was expected that the Kaweah River 
would furnish all the powet requited, but it was deemed 
advisable to provide reservoirs for exceptionally dry 
years, and these lakes, with several others, were being 
utilized. The trail up to this point was easy, having 
been improved by the company for the benefit of the pack 

ules. 

- We reached the summit about noon, stopping there an 
hour. The view, while not to be compared with that of 
Shasta, Hood or Ranier for grandeur and beauty, is very 
extensive, Mt. Whitney, forty miles to the east, is the 
most prominent object in sight as it towers above all 





others, but Goddard, Brewer, Kaweah and many others 
were recognized. 

Like the one we were on, many of the adjacent peaks 
were shaped not unlike the tooth of a buzz-saw, only less 
high and pronounced bare storm-scarred ledges of 
granite. Unlike the mountains of the north, whose sum- 
mits from the timber line up for thousands of feet were 
covered with snow, these for the most part were per- 
factly bare, away down in the gulches there were drifts, 
and from where we stood we could look down the almost 
perpendicular face of the tooth 2,000 feet into a lake 
with snow banked all around it. The only vegetation I 
saw was a little blue flower growing out of a crevice 
within fifty feet of the top. Ten lakes were visible, all 
small and of glacial origin. In a crevice we found two 
tin buckets containing many names of those who had pre- 
ceded us, and adding our own we returned to camp. 

Two days later we visited Eagle Lake, where Dexter 
and | had caught such fine trout three years ago, but the 
march of civilization was in evidence here also, A dam 


had enlarged the lake and only two fish rewarded our 
most diligent efforts. The next day we started for, home, 
making the trip from Mineral King to Visalia in two 


and one-half days. We were thinner than when we 
started and bronzed to almost the tint of a well-colored 
meerschaum pipe; but the flesh that remained was 
healthy and firm. Our step revived memories of the elas- 
ticity of youth, and of the lassitude that so surely fol- 
lows long years of office work not a vestige remained. 
With what feelings of satisfaction did we ride in under 
the great oaks that shade the Huntley mansion. And 
then with such appetites to sit down to the table abun- 
dantly laden with the substantials of life flanked by the 


delici us fruits and melons of Tulare, over which Madam 
i, herself presided with such exceeding grace was a 
hitting climax to our successful quest of the golden trout. 


Forkep DEER. 





Carp Against Mosquitoes. 


_In the Universal Fishery Journal of Germany atten- 
tion ts called to the fact that fish destroy many annoying 
imsects, especially mosquitoes. In Germany the common 
carp, the crucian carp, and the red eye, are considered the 
best insect-destroying fish. The committee created to 
consi jer the mosquito plague at Eltville-on-theRhine asks 
for i formation whether the kinds of fish named are 
really destroyers of the larve of mosquitoes on a large 
scale. It should be observed how many larve one fish 
eats per day; and whether other fish are as efficient in 
destroying these larva. Above all it is important that 
Such fish can-live in stagnant and putrid waters, because 
in such only the mosquito larve develop. 





7 NE current edition of the Game Laws in Brief, sold 
“verywhere, contains all the fish and game laws a_sports- 
ought to know. It is complete, accurate and up-to- 


Wall-Eyed Pike Fishing on the 
usquehanna River. 


WALL-EYED pike fishing is now in full blast on the 
Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania and will continue 
so until the river freezes so solidly that it will be im- 
possible for the fisherman to get his line in the water. 
But the angler does not call the fish wall-eyed pike, 
neither does he term it pike-perch, but in his love for 
the fish he has glorified it by the name of “salmon.” 
In order to distinguish his favorite from the lordly fish 
in the northern waters of North America, he calls it 
“Susquehanna salmon.” So firmly is the name fixed 
and so general is its use that if one approaches the full 
“salmon fisher’ anywhere in the Susquehanna valley 
and speaks of the wall-eyed pike or pike-perch, he will 
not know what is meant; but speak of the “Susquehanna 
salmon” and his eyes light up, he becomes animated and 
will talk for hours on the glorious sport which the fish 
affords. It may seem strange to anglers elsewhere, 
but it is a fact that all along the Susquehanna River 
and its great tributaries, there are men who angle for 
little else than “Susquehanna salmon” and who declare 
that it is the greatest fish which swims. That black 
bass are all right in every way as a game fish and trout 
are just the thing for dudes and for people who like to 
clamber along or wade little streams in the mountains, 
but for game qualities, for table use and all-around 
excellences, there is nothing to equal the “Susquehanna 
salmon,” otherwise known as wall-eyed pike, pike-perch, 
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THE WALL-EYED PIKE—“SUSQUEHANNA SALMON.” 
From Fisheries Industries. 


and in the western part of Pennsylvania, “Jack salmon.” 

Nearly two centuries ago, according to a story told 
by the late Simon Cameron, an Englishman and a Jesuit 
priest went to one of the lakes in New York and caught 
a number of wall-eyed pike, put them in barrels of 
water, carried them laboriously to the Susquehanna 
River and planted them there. Whether or not this 
story is true it is certain that the wall-eyed pike has 
found a congenial home in the Susquehanna River and 
all its branches. In the early part of the last century 
they were so numerous that the writers of that time 
were very enthusiastic over the sport which they af- 
forded. One author in writing of this fish about 1840, 
said: “There is great sport fishing in the Juniata River 
near Newport. Herve, day by day, fishermen gather with 
their poles and lines and they catch the ‘salmon’ as 
fast as they can bait their hooks. The banks of the 
stream are brushy and overgrown with trees, and it 
often happens that men in pulling the fish from the 
water do so with such violence that the fish are caught 
in the branches of the trees. The fishermen are in such 
haste to continue their sport that they do not always 
take the time to clamber the trunk to secure the fish, 
but simply break the line, put on a new hook and bait 
and go on fishing. Thus it is that sometimes by the 
close of the day the trees overhanging the water look 
like Christmas trees hung with fishes.” 

All sorts of illegal fishing had a bad effect on the 
stream, so that as the years rolled on they decreased 
in number and “salmon” fishing on the Susquehanna 
became exceedingly poor. But there has been a de- 
cided change within the last few years. The State 
fishery authorities have been planting young “salmon” 
in the Susquehanna and its tributaries annually by the 
million. The consequence is that there are probably 
more wall-eyed pike in that great river to-day than 
any time within three-quarters of a century. In fact, it 
is declared, and evidently with truth, that there are 
more wall-eyed pike in the Susquehanna now than there 
are black bass. The numbers are yearly increasing. 

The open season for wall-eyed pike in Pennsylvania 
begins on June 15, and although large numbers are 
caught during the summer months, it is not until the 
cold days, beginning with September, that the fishing 
is at its best. When the early morning mist hangs low 
on the river hiding the surrounding trees and hills and 
even the almost countless islands, the “salmon” fisher- 
man sets forth to his sport. It is then that the fishing 
is said to be best and continues to be so until after the 
sun has crimsoned the sky, risen above the horizon and 
rolled away the heavy, damp curtains of mist. Even 
when old Sol is high in the heavens, the wall-eyed pike 
will not hesitate to leave its rocky lair at the bottom 
of the river and seize the rolling, wabbly lamprey eel 
in its fierce tooth-bestrewn jaws. On lucky days the 
fisherman will find very frequently that by nightfall he 
will have from a dozen to three dozen wall-eyed pike 
ranging from two to five pounds each. 

The Susquehanna “salmon” fisherman has his own 
peculiar methods of pursuing his favorite sport, His 
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tackle ranges from a light, stiff rod to a pole which 
would hold a good-sized shark. His line is from fifty 
to seventy-five yards long. To it he attaches a spoon 
about the size of a No. 3 Skinner. It is to the spoon 
that the fishermen pay particular attention, and opinion 
differs little, not as to its form, but as to the material. 
Some use the ordinary tin spinner painted silver or 
copper, and a few use the ordinary-spoon; but the reali 
earnest old-time “salmon” fishermen prefer a _ solidi 
copper spoon, and that spoon is always kept shining: 
as brightly as the interior of grandmother’s apple: 
butter pot. The three-pronged hook is removed andi 
in its place is hung a short snood of gut, to which is; 
fastened two small hooks, say Nos. 3 or 4. The hooks, 
are placed about two or two and one-half inches apart. 
Occasionally one of the hooks is the three-pronged 
hook of the spoon, but the majority of anglers dis- 
courage its use because of the uncertainty whether its: 
use is strictly lawful, Pennsylvania forbidding the use: 
of more than three hooks. To the line about three 
or four feet above the spoon is fastened a sinker 
heavy enough to carry the line to the bottom of the 
river, so that when the boat is rowed the lead will 
bump along from rock to rock. The lamprey eel is 
the universal bait. The upper hook is pushed 
through the head of the creature and the lower hook 
about half way down the body. Of course, at least one 
swivel is also used and sometimes two in order to pre- 
vent the line from twisting, for the correct method of 
fishing for wall-eyed pike in the Susquehanna River is 
by trolling. 
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The line having been rigged, the bait properly 
adjusted, the fisherman takes his seat in the stern of the 
boat and an oarsman rows him up and down one of the 
many great pools in the river where the water is from 
eight to twenty feet deep. He zigzags through the 
swifts and swirls and among the rocks, where the wall- 
eyed pike lie in wait for their prey. A few years ago 
whenever a fisherman had a strike, the boatman would 
immediately put all “the beef possible” into his work. 
He would row frantically up and down the stream with 
all his strength, so that the “salmon” would be hauled 
to the surface of the water and dragged in the shortest 
possible space of time, with his mouth wide open and 
half drowned, into the boat. But conditions have 
changed. The “salmon” fisher of to-day wants to 
enjoy to the full the fierce thump, thump, thump of the 
hooked fish, and so the boatman has been drilled to row 
to the nearest eddy, where he rests on his oars and 
eagerly watches the contest between the fisherman and 
the fish. Generally the angler wins unless the sharp 
teeth of the wall-eyed pike severs the snood. 

The wall-eyed pike bites and fights different from al- 
most any other species of game fish. When he is 
hooked he does not rush furiously toward the mouth 
of the river like the striped bass, neither does he rise 
to the surface and make numerous frantic leaps into the 
air, nor does he rush all over the pool as a trout would 
do in the mountain streams. The first intimation that 
the fisherman has of a strike is a terrific jerk, which 
bends his stiff rod nearly double in an instant, and 
smashes anything but the strofigest line. From that time 
to the end of the struggle the wall-eyed pike makes a 
series of tremendous jerks all downward, each fol- 
lowing the other in such rapid succession that about all 
the angler can do is to grasp his rod firmly, keep his 
thumb firmly fixed upon the reel and hold on for dear 
life. It seems as though the fish, having taken the bait, 
simply presses himself against a rock and endeavors to 
jerk the hook from his jaw by main strength and fury. 
A struggle of a good-sized wall-eyed pike will last from 
five to fifteen minutes actual time, the period between 
the jerks gradually increasing, until finally the fisher- 
man is able to reel him sullen, but still struggling, to 
the side of the boat and into the net. 

It seems scarcely worth while to tell any one anxious 
to try wall-eyed pike fishing in the Susquehanna where 
to go. It is good in nearly every one of the great 
pools in the main Susquehanna from the State line 
to Sunbury, and in the north and west branches from 
end to end and up the Juniata as far as there is water 
enough to hold the fish. Possibly the favorite resorts 
are at Peach Bottom, Fite’s Eddy, Bald Friars, the 
pools for twenty miles above and below Harrisburg, 
especially at Duncannon near the mouth of the Juniata 
and Tunkhannock in Wyoming county, on the north 
branch of the Susquehanna and. between Williamsport 
and Renovo on the west branch. From Newport on 
the Jun‘ata to the mouth of that stream are all good 
places. To any one of them the sportsman angler can 
go in perfect confidence that he can find boatmen will- 
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ing to take him out and also supply him with all the bait 
he needs. I except Duncannon because there is a hot- 
bed of fish pirates and every stranger who visits the 
place is supposed to be a fish warden, and he will have 
a very hard tinge of it until he is able to convince the 
native that he is not one of the upholders of the fish 
laws. The boatmen, as a rule, vie with each other in 
giving the anglers employing them the best sport and 


the largest catches. - W. E. Meenan. 
Fish and Fishing. 





Then and Now. 


In one of the most interesting letters of Mr. E. A. 
Samuels to. Forest AND STREAM he mentions the fact 
that about forty years ago, the whole of Grand Lake 
Stream was offered to a gentleman of Boston, the late 
lamented Prouty, for the ridiculously small sum of a few 
hundred dollars. It seems that Mr. Prouty, who was a 
lover of the fandlocks, endeavored to induce some of his 
friends to unite with him in purchasing the river, but was 
forced to abandon the project for the reason that, as ang- 
ling privileges were everywhere free and abundant, no 
one thought it worth his while to spend money in buying 
a river. And Mr. Samuels rightly ventures the statement 
that if Grand Lake Stream were now on the market one 
would have no difficulty in obtaining subscriptions of 
many thousands of dollars for it. I called this statement 
to mind the other day when I saw the suggestion of Dr. 
Morris with reference to the proposed purchase and reha- 
bilitation of some of the other rivers of Maine; but 1 am 
reminded of an even more striking instance of the won- 
derful increase in value of salmon waters than that cited 
by Mr. Samuels. : 

It is a, fact that not very long before the offer of Grand 
Lake Stream was made to the late Mr. Prouty, a still 
more remarkable one was made by the Government of 
Canada to another Bostonian, Mr. Walter Brackett. Mr. 
Brackett had already, at that time, had considerable ex- 
perience with Salmo salar, having for five successive sea- 
sons fished the Dennys River in Maine, of which I had 
something to say in Forest AND STREAM quite recently. 
Let me break into the thread of my other story here, 
long enough to speak of the splendid sport which the 
young artist enjoyed in and about Dennysville. It was 
there that the brave octogenarian of to-day, who is at 
present giving battle royal to the salmon of the 
Marguerite, killed his first specimen of the fish whose 
pictures have made his canvasses so famous. During the 
five years that he fished the Dennys River he averaged 
twelve fish a year, from 10 to 18 pounds apiece. Then he 
applied to the Canadian Government for-a lease of the 
Ristigouche River. He was informed that it had been 
granted to Sir Alexander McKenzie a few days before, 
but that he could have its four tributaries for $100 per 
year, which was the price to be paid for the main river, 
or he could have a season license of the Cascapedia for 
$50, with the privilege of a nine years’ lease at $100 per 
year, Mr. Brackett selected the tributaries of the Risti- 
gouche, and did most of his fishing at the forks of the 
Metapedia, taking a three years’ lease, dated 1869. As an 
instance of the sport which he enjoved for this ridiculous 
figure, when even the Mic-Mac Indians were permitted 
to spear without restriction, it may be mentioned that in 
twelve days he killed thirty-nine fish, which averaged 
22% pounds. : 

Mr. Brackett did not fish either the Patapedia or the 
Upsalquitch, but with a pair of horses towed up the main 
river, and also up the Kedgwick, as far as McDougall’s 
Brook, eighty-four miles from Fraser’s, the site of the 
present home and main club house of the Ristigouche 
Salmon Club at Metapedia Station. There the driver 
was dismissed, and four delightful weeks were spent by 
the angler, dropping down the stream from-day to day 
and from one pool to another. The veteran artist has 
assured me, over and over again, that this was one of 
the most enjoyable trips of a long lifetime. The river 
was indescribably beautiful and there were plenty of fish. 

Mr. Brackett made no attempt to obtain a renewal of 
his lease, for he knew that it had been promised to four 
Canadian gentlemen of wealth and influence—Mr. George 
Stephen (now Lord Mountstephen), who got the Met- 
pedia; Sir Hugh Allan, the Upsalquitch, and Sir Sand- 
ford Fleming and Mr. C. J. Brydges, late manager of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, who were given the main river. 
They paid $20 each per year for the control and fishing 
of the whole of the Ristigouche water, the annual value 
of which to-day probably exceeds $50,000. It may be 
mentioned, too, that the fishing of the Grand Cascapedia, 
which was offered to Mr. Brackett for $50 a year, now 
yields the Government of the Province of Quebec $8,500 
per annum for only a portion of the river. 


Some Salmon Fighing Experiences. 


Before me, as I write, are some of Mr. Brackett’s let- 
ters, and as I have referred above to the fact that the 
first salmon killed by him was taken from the Dennys 
River in Maine, I must not forget to say that my genial 
old friend, who, like myself, believes in hewing as closely 
as possible to the line of strict exactness in the telling of 
fish and fishing experiences, frankly admits that he lost 
his first fish, though he killed his second, third and fourth 
cnes. From the related experiences of many of my ang- 
ling friends and acquaintances, I believe it is rather the 
rule than the exception for the novice to lose his first 
fish. My awn personal experience does not bear me out 
in this respect, but then I have always been more fortu- 
nate than I deserved to be, though I had not the good 
luck to be born under the constellation Pisces. 

Mr. Brackett’s father had been a salmon fisherman 
before him, having aroused the son’s ambition to follow 
in his steps, by his tales of killing salmon with a fly in 
the Kennebec; and Walter himself was a proficient trout 
angler when he fought and lost his first salmon, having 
met with much success at Lake Umbagog and in other 
parts of Maine. It 1s not much wonder that even the 
most accomplished trout fisherman should lose some of 
his presence of mind in the excitement of playing his first 
salmon, and should find. it difficult to maintain exactly 
the proper amount of pressure upon the fish to avoid both 
the giving of a slack line and the using of too much 
force, Some novices do remarkable things under the in- 


fluence of the excitement of their first salmon, and the 
effect upon my own cardiac region, of the leaps of a huge. 
lively mass of silvery fish at the end of my line, prevents 
me from experiencing the slightest surprise at anything 
that is done under such circumstances, even though the 
sportsman be proof against any such trifling weakness as 
buck ‘fever, for instance. 

I once accompanied one of the oldest and best trout 
fishermen of New England upon his first expedition 
against the salmon. is first fish having been hooked 
for him by his guide, all who heard the screech of the 
reel ran to see the novice play the salmon. He was a 
prime favorite in camp and everybody was anxious that 
he should kill the fish, for they were rising very poorly, 
But no sooner had he taken the rod in his hand than it 
straightened :s c-ickly as it had bowed a minute before, 
and the hne c: a back minus the fly and half the casting- 
line. My friend had suddenly forgotten all his reading 
up on the subject in the pages of Wells and Forrester 
and the others, and all the verbal instructions which had 
been poured into his ears, and in the excitement of his 
first salmon had grasped both rod and line together in 
the hollow of his hand, while the fish was running, with 
the inevitable result that something had to give way. 

Mr. Brackett does not explain in the letter before me 
how he came to lose his first salmon, but there are, of 
course, many fish lost through no fault at all of the 
angler. Some are poorly hooked and the hook tears out. 
Occasionally it happens that the fish manages to get 
among lags or roots or other obstructions in the water 
from which it is impossible to restrain him, and so fouls 
the line. At others he may run beyond the angler’s con- 
trol, where the character of the water, the absence of a 
canoe or some other cause prevents the fisherman from 
following him. In such an event, of course, if the fish 
proves refractory, something must break. 

I have followed fish in a canoe for the greater part of 
a mile, and it is related of the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, that 
upon one occasion he was towed four miles down the 
Ristigouche by-‘a large foully hooked salmon, which 
promised at one stage of the game to take him right out 
to sea... 

Mr. Brackett tells of some exciting runs down rapids 
in birch-bark canoes, while fast to 30 or 35-pound salmon, 
and also to some red-letter days of splendid sport. .On 
one of the latter he left his camp on the Ste. Marguerite 
at 5 o'clock in the evening to be poled to a pool four 
miles up the river. He killed one fish on the way and 
seven more at his destination, returning to camp in time 
to eat supper by daylight. and bringing with him eight 
fish of a total weight of 213 pounds. 


The Life History of Immatvre Salmon. 


Were it not so well known that unlike the sea trout 
which is so often found near the estuaries of rivers, the 
smolt disappear at once from the realm of observation 
upon reaching the salt water from the streams whence 
they derived their birth and infant nurture, it would be 
more surprising than it is that scientific investigation suc- 
ceeds in adding so little to our limited stock of knowl- 
edge concerning the life history of immature salmon. 

English newspapers of a recent date reported the fact 
that Mr. W. L. Calderwood, of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, had secured a specimen of a small salmon 
weighing about a pound and measuring fourteen inches 
in length, which was evidently in a transition stage from 
the condition of a smolt to that of a grilse. The secur- 
ing Of this specimen is considered rather remarkable, for 
while in this state of transititon, the young salmon are 
somewhere in salt water quite beyond the pale of ordi- 
nary observation. Mr. Calderwood is understood to re- 
gard the size and time at which this specimen was se- 
cured as tending to dissipate the idea so long held, that 
only thtee or four months were required for the growth 
of the fish from the smolt stage of about three ounces 
in weight to that of a grilse of 3 or 4 pounds. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 





Stocked Stream Public Waters? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Something has been said about the case of the Rome 
Fish and Game Protective Association against E. O. 
Worden. As this case is one of general interes to cit- 
izens amd taxpayers, and of particular interest to all those 
interested in fish protection and propagation, it may be 
well to state the facts distinctly. The Rome Fish and 
Game Protective Association is an incorporated associa- 
tion, whose object it is to stock the waters of Oneida 
county with fish, and to see that protective laws are 
enfoged. One of the streams stocked by them with fish 
from State hatcheries is Golley Brook. Under the law, 
on the application of a town board, the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission can close a stream to all fishing for 
a limited period of years. The object of this provision is 
to allow fish to propagate naturally, in order that the 
waters in which they are placed, or to which. those are 
tributary, may be replenished. The law specifies that 
streams thus closed are “public inland waters.” The de- 
fendant, who is an attorney, made the point that “public 
inland waters” are navigable waters only. On the trial, 
his counsel, Mr. M. H. Powers, made his argument on 
this point, and raised continugys objections to every 
question asked by Mr. C. H. ggins, the attorney for 
the Rome Association. It was shown that the original 
owner of the land, through which Golley Brook flows, 
not only agreed to the planting of fish from State hatch- 
eries therein, but favored the protection of those fish until 
they could reach the lawful size. The court decided 
against the contention of Mr. Worden. The attorney for 
the Association made the point that the stream had been 
stocked with the consent of the original owner of the 
land through which it flowed, and that subsequent owners 
had rajsed no objection to the continuance of this stock- 
ing, although they were aware that it was being done. 
The ¢ase has been appealed. Mr. Worden algo has been 
sued -by the Forest, Fish and Game Commission for the 
penalty provided by law for taking trout from closed 
waters. 

The section under which the suit was brought was 
enacted by the Legislature for the purpose of providing a 
general law under which the Commission could act, in 
view of the fact that each year several counties were 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——______ 


asking for legislation providing for the closing of streams 
in a similar way. The law simply states that if the owner 
of the land through which a stream flows shall a 


: i Pply to 
have it stecked with fish from a State hatchery, the a 
so stocked shall be open to public fiskjing. A contract 


is here implied, and the fairness of the proposition will be 
seen when it is remembered that the State hatcheries are 
supported by money raised by public taxation. The law 
dces not contemplate that any water shall become public 
water by the planting of fish raised in the State hatchery 
unless the owner or his agent applies for the fish, and the 
application blanks furnished by the Commission state 
distinctly that the fish furnished are to be planted in 
“public waters.” Fish have a distinct commercial valye 
and, inasmuch as no person can take public property for 
private use without due compensation, it follows that 
anybody applying for fish from a State hatchery 01) the 
blanks furnished by the Commission, with the intent to 
deceive is iiable to an action for the value of the property 
which he sequesters. This fact seems to have been over- 
looked by those who have recently attempted to close t«) the 
public streams like the Beaverkill and the Willowemoc 
and others. It remains for the higher courts to decide 
whether or not this law is good law. 
Joun D. Wuisu, 
Sec’y, Forest, Fish and Game Commission. 


Musical Fishes. 


Oxovitir.. Calii—Editor Forest and Stream: In the 
Northern Crown, a neat little monthly magazine pub- 
lished at Ukiah, in northwestern California, is an article 
telling something of singing fish, and while fish stories in 
that particular line are not altogether new, they are com- 
paratively rare, though related as facts, and the story 
mentioned is given as a bona fide contribution to the 
piscatorial branch of natural history. Generally, people 
are in ignorance of the fact that any of the finny tribe 
are endowed with the faculty of speech, though if I mis- 
take not, the catfish is so called from his habit of purring 
under certain circumstances. A couple of years ago | 
caught a perch in the surf off the beach of Golden Gate 
Park, and handling him rather roughly, was surprised to 
hear him murmur a protest. Surprised, yet thinking the 
sound might have been caused by the escape of water 
from his throat, even as liquid gurgles when emptied 
from a jug, I hit the perch another rap and he distinctly 
muttered another protest. And there was nobody around 
either who could have perpetrated a ventriloquist joke 
upon me. I have seen the theory offered, too, that fish 
are insensible to pain, but if that rap I gave the perch 
didn’t hurt him, why did he cry out? 

I believe that much more could be said in affirmation 
of the opinion that the sound was really caused by some 
kind of fish peculiar to Big River, and also to Puget 
Sound waters. 

As a matter of fact, nearly all wild animals have notes 
that are not commonly known of to humans. I can attest 
to the song of singing mice, and there are gophers who 
have notes that are rare and used only on certain occa- 
sions. Birds also. My knowledge of these have made 
me feel friendly toward the animal stories—biographies— 
which have had such a run the past few years, and I have 
always felt that John Burroughs did Ernest Thompson 
Seton an injustice in throwing discredit upon the latter's 
fanciful tales, though they did seem a little far fetched. 

I cannot mail this without quoting, as apropos, the 
humorous ‘line, just now going the rounds, to the effect 
that while fish are unable to talk, the whale, just the same, 
is a great spouter. Ww. Fitzmuccins. 








The story referred to in the Northern Crown is en- 
titled “Big River and Its Singing Fish,” and was written 
by Eugene Jamison Cox. It is as follows: 

“None of these streams, the Garcia, the Gualala, the 
Albion, the Noyo, Big River and others following west- 
ward to the Pacific Ocean, from the coast range of 
Mendocino county could appropriately be called big. 
They are full and roaring in winter, but in the dry 
season are shallow excepting deep pools and stretches 
until they near tidal water, within a few miles of the 
sea, where they assume a considerable amount of 
dignity. These streams, so similar in general character- 
istics, wind through a vast range of picturesque diversi- 
fied mountains, exquisite in coloring. 

“Glimpses of quiet scenery along their margins, blend 
with wild views of hilltops, blue distance and changing 
skies, into dreams of beauty, into almost audible tones 
of harmony. Sweet-scented azaleas, rhododendron 
blossoms, masses of fern, tangles of low foliage and 
trees, massive sequoi and exhilarating air, are always 
assoctated with these westward streams in memory. 
One sunless tract of many trees near a river is recalled. 
among them several giant sequoi having enameled-look- 
ing snow-white growths of the redwood, from four to 
six feet in height, growing from the wet soil up around 
their trunks. These delicate feathery sprays seemed s0 
unusual—freakish. They were beautiful. 

“Big River from a source near Orr’s Hot Springs. 
traverses miles to the sea. Within six miles of the 
sea a boom or dam of logs, constructed years ago for 
milling purposes, crosses the river. Seaward from the 
boom, the river.expands and deepens and soon spreads 
with the waves of the bay. Standing thus at the head 
of the tide water the boom must now appear a monu- 
ment of the river’s past life and usefulness. On its 
wet surface, time is surely tracing its sad inscription. 
The railway looks down smilingly, triumphantly on the 
river, peacefully stretched at the foot of its decaying 
mossy head stone. With the slow crumbling of time 
and the shifting position of the logs on the river. do 
the fish still sing at the boom. 

“Singing Fish, a noise known by that name, was 
several years ago and is no doubt to-day, a distinctive. 

strangely unique feature of the river. A peculiar sound 
may be heard on the river, near the hour of midnight 
in the month of September, near the boom. Tradition 
states, only near the hour of midnight only in Sep- 
tember, near fhe boom. : 

“The cause of this noise, which seems to have existed 
with the years is still unknown. The noise was 1n- 
vestigated many years ago, by naturalists from San 
Jose, so the writer was informed, who advanced the 
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that it was very likely caused by a peculiar 
ais of fish, lying deep under the logs. From this 
time the noise has been referred to as Singing Fish, 
however, none were ever seen. Wiser men than they, 
who know the river better, and who attach no serious 
thought to the noise, believeing it to be, if understood, 
the result of some simple phenomenon, say it is much 
more reasonable to suppose the noise to be caused by 
insects. 

“The rumor of Singing Fish lies dormant in the atmos- 
phere of the vicinity near the river. Every now and 
then, purposely or by some chance conversation, the 
rumor floats out like a cloud, to a stranger or so- 
journer of the neighborhood. The fame of these fish 
has been extended inland. The rumor never varies— 
seems to have been handed down, tradition-like, assum- 
ing such substantiality as never to be doubted; yet on 
account of the absurdity of the name given to the noise, 
the rumor is smiled at queerly, and jested about as if 
it were a myth. s f ; : 

“The opportunities for an investigation are very rare. 
September comes but once a year, and fogless nights 
suitable for an expedition through perilous ways do not 
occur each night of that month. 

“Ay evening in September several years ago was more 
than ‘avorable for a trip far up the river. The moon 
dispensed a soft twilight which seemed a tender pre- 
jude to the deeper, fuller tones of a majestic symphony 
of moonlight earth and water advancing, streamed 
through and peeped over the straggling pines and oaks 
silhouetted on the hilltops east of town, then swung out 
in a flood of silver light, transfiguring the strips of 
land as if with magic. 


“The river below, a stream of pearl, merged in an 
ocean of glittering waves of moonlight. There was no 
breath of fog. The atmosphere was warm, intensely 
clear and buoyant as spirit. From under the shadow 
of the mill, a still pile of gloom in the moonlight, a 
boat pushed out to the middle of the stream for the 
boom. To a picnic spot, on the edge of the river, a 
pleasure party had rowed. Their faces could be seen 
around the glow of a campfire. With lugubrious song, 
‘Weep no more my lady,’ from this party on the bank, 
sweetly dying with the distance, the boat still steered 
oft up the yet shadowless middle of the river. 

“Moonlight, with its glamour obscures details, render- 
ing all objects unreal and fantastic, producing a feeling 
ot mingled awe and admiration,-an emotion often mixed 
with fear—it is noticeable the more remote from human 
habitation, the more fantastic are shapes and forms, 
the more profound the unreality of existing things, until 
one would not be in the least surprised, if a bit startled, 
to push against a fairy each turn of a moonbeam. 

“The goddess of the moonlight realm had thrown over 
hills, river and sky her wand of enchantment. The hills 
familiar and peacefully atractive in daytime attire were 
now formidable, fascinating walls of blackness ranged 
along the river’s edge, rising in most places abruptly. 
The moonlight on the river, how weird! The very 
water, highly phosphorescent illusory. 


“Each dip of the oar left trailing splashes of snowy, 
luminous water. Only the touch of the hand, in the 
cool, flowing liquid could dispel an illusion; then as 
the hand dipped, crushes of sparkling white foam de- 
fied a reality. Soon the stream began to grow notice- 
ably narrower. The dark hills and trees along the 
banks, on opposite sides, to come closer together. 
Long, black shadows from bank to bank streaked the 
water, met and mingled. ; 

“We were in the dark. Light fog began drifting up 
the river. By a dim reflection of moonlight, the visage 
of the boom was dimly perceptible. The boat was 
pulled through and tied to a log, in the middle of the 
stream. Struggling out on logs, rafted together, float- 
ing over the water, a small party sat to investigate the 
noise known as Singing Fish: By the light of a match 
one of the. party glanced at the hands of a watch, it was 
already mMnight. 


“The unnecessary caution of hush—‘keep still’—was 
observed. There was breathless silence for what 
seemed a long time. Not a sound to be heard! Still- 
ness, darkness, a reach of forest solitude hung like a 
pall around. Each doubtless combating unconsciously, 
cheerfully any dark imagery, or a possible resurection 
of any old ghost story from the unused cells of his 
brain. A dark solitude, somewhere along the north of 
the river loomed up in one’s mind unbidden, uncere- 
moniously, but not being petted or encouraged took 
flight. It was a long, inky black, stagnant pool, hid in 
trees and heaps of debris, around which hung a dismal 
mythical story of a woman who over the loss of a hus- 
band by drowning became insane, and was not heard 
of for days afterward until dragged from this black pit. 
The thought of a bedraggled body, dripping with black 
inky water flitted around, vaguely somehow associated 
in the mind, as being something intimate in an uncanny 
way with Singing Fish. : 

“A cycle of thoughts by each was the end of stillness. 
A broken conversation began, the fish forgotten, when 
a whizzing, whirring sound from everywhere near the 
suriace, not very loud, came as a shock.and a surprise. 
We were the center of a large circle of low buzzing 
and sizzing. The sound was not in the least like an 
accented lullaby of frogs or the accents in the whir of 
insects. 

“It was an unaccented monotonous low whir. Some- 
thing like the cutting of saws in large mills would sound 
smothered deep underground. Once wound up nothing 
disturbed it. After listening to it some time the investi- 
gation ended. The boat drifted down the stream in 
damp prosaic reality. For fifty or seventy-five yards 
away the fi8h could still be heard singing. While listen- 
ing to the noise, not a member of the party felt con- 
vinced as to what it really could be.” 

In a footnote the editor says: 

“Since receiving the above MS. other facts as to the 
fish known as humming or singing fish, have come to 
us. In July and August, of the year 1888, in the Victoria 
arm of the Strait of Georgia or Juan De Fuca, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, on sultry evenings was heard 
the sound of the humming, or singing fish—a noise 
almost identical with that of the Chinese musical kite.” 
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American Canoe Association. 


Regatta Programme, Aug. 4-38, 1905. 
Sugar Island—St. Lawrence River. 
SAILING RACES. 
Event No, 1—Trophy sailing race, $ miles; limit 3% hours; six 
ieee around 1% mile triangle. Sea smooth; wind light. Stast 


1. Mab, Geo. W. MacTaggart— 


First. Second. hird. Fourth. Fifth. Finish. 
3 16 50 3 33 56 3 52 20 411 25 4 29 50 449 00 
2. Pioneer 11., Wm. J. Ladd— 

3 18 03 3 36 03 3 56 37 415 36 4 34 30 & 04 30 
3. Bronco, Frank C, Moore— 

317 38 3 35 40 3 56 00 415 15 4 34 30 455 0 
4. Bee, Herman D,. Murphy— 

319 32 3 37 42 3 57 15 418 10 4 41 00 5 04 00 
5. Roc, Dan B. Goodsell— 

3 20 32 3 40 47 4 03 00 4246 4 46 00 5 08 35 


Won by Geo. W. MacTaggart, time lh. 41m.; second, Wm. J. 
Ladd, time lh. 54m. 30s. 


Event No. 2—Dolphin trophy race, 7% miles; time limit 3 hours; 


five times around 1%mile triangle. Sea smooth; wiad fresh. 
Start, 4:25 P. M.: 
1. Pioneer II., Wm. J. Ladd— E . 
First. Second. Third. Fourth. Finish. 
4 48 25 50 6 5 29 31 5 51 56 61710 
2. Bee, Herman D. Murphy— 
4 47 32 09 15 5 31 48 5 55 43 6 22 50 


Bronco, Frank C. Moore, withdrew. 
Mudjikeewis, Carl Moore— 


4 57 25 Withdrew. 
Chiquita, M. Ohlmeyer— 

4 53 00 5 20 2 5 57 19 616-49 Withdrew. 
Canuck, Wm. G. Harrison— 

4 50 50 5 16 55 5 56 53 6 1830 Withdrew. 


Won by Wm. J. Ladd, time 1h. 52m. 10s.; secomd, Herman D. 
Murphy, time lh. 57m. 50s. 


_Event No. 3—Sailing race, 6 miles; time limit 2% hours; four 


—_ _— 1% mile triangle Sea lively; wind strong. Starr, 
i0 A M. 
First. Second. Third Finish 
1. Bee, H. D. Murphy....101400 102700 104045 1055 20 
2. Roc, D. B. Goodsell....1015 00 102815 104830 10525 
3. ———, H. M. Moore...101859 103100 104530 11 002 
Canuck, W.G.Harrison.10 22 00 10°39 00 10 50 15 Withdrew 
Mab, G.W.MacTaggart.10 15 39 + Withdrew. 


Won by Herman D. Murphy, time 55m. 20s.; second, Dan B. 
Gcodsell. time 56m. 26s.; third, Herbert M. Moore, time th. 2¢s. 

Only 65ft. sail area, cruising rig, against 106ft.—a magnificent 
showing. 

Event No. 4—Novice sailing race, 3 miles; limit 1% heurs; twice 
around 1}2-mile triangle. Sea lively; wind strong. Start. 3.15 P.M.: 


Res NE SU OS, x oc iedoe cow ccadansce cose eo cedaer een 46 
Ba ee Pea ceccvcccwcs avesdeendtsnnpeccepskseenedteaus 4 00 22 


Winner’s time, 38m. 46s. 


Event No. 5—Open canoes, sailing around Sugar Island. Sea 
lively; wind strong. Start, 10:33 A. M.: 
Finish. 
Bi Mg cic cadecesvceescdwss dees sacesecinseasewel 11 06 56 
Be NE vices ce ce dadiveecsacevdcmevcseccduousts 11 06 40 
ei cscs Rn atacndhdsacennes¥ ied crdeececnt@aee ll 07 3 
Bo a MES n.c eo. ce Se sba0e ed crrecerpeceseacae creek 11 08 20. 
Pe te i PE isan athndsevaskSedidadeceendeyeascevedsedrell 11 12 2% 
Sl Mars ee 3 ndencotddeereictccunccstcerpessocwsndedswe 11 14 33 
Bigg eR, xa Ora <e Pace vaguceney setdGacdedsdeckdessecliaced 11 18 19 


Won by Frank C. Moore, time 32m. 55s.; second, Geo. W. Mac- 
Taggart, time 33m. 40s. 


Event No. 6—Open canoe sailing, 1% miles; once around 1% 
ot 


mile triangle. Wind fresh; sea lively. art, 3 P.M.: 

Elapsed. 
DE | ON dias nesta a tkemhaedeneesdenrvatdadusdcut 0 21 52 
Ri GR? ED, Lib ones cxonarnnssn«segesevansseyamoaesn 0 21 55 
Oy Wie a ED ora iene caw iGdnoepde>adedesnteanemmpiceean 0 23 12 
Ae MN ba cen cde dea taswicrkdncdsias ss Giteshinich cecal 0 24 16 


Won by Frank C. Moore; second, Geo. P. Douglass. 

Event No. 7—Sailing race, cruising class; 85ft. sail area; for 
deckéd canoes capable of storing complete eamp outfit; three 
times around 144-mile triangle. Sea smooth; wind fresh. Start, 





2:30 P. M. 
Elapsed 
D Meee. Wa GC. FN Rin oni ccsesecncdccacesecsececes’ 0 49 53 
FZ, EE, 3 Te, RIIIC Sc icececcscccccccwcnsesovevcseae asses 
3. Mudjikeewis, Carl Moore.:............sccececeeees 
Sa SL, Gs) MII, occ kceccdedcavctasedansbaceceeeacae oo oe 
Won by Wm. G. Harrison, time, 49m. 58s.; second, J. F 
Plummer. 


PADDLING RACES. 


Event No. 8—Trophy, 1 mile straightaway. Sea smooth. Start, 
11:59 A. M.: 
Elapsed. 
Ree MIL odied Pe tennawactnie eed cewEEsecsosbapaseh cabs 0 08 55 
Be ee, MI iis Ceniecaccancectexaccucaceswseed sere seston 0 08 67 
PI MES sc aec kousocchécecaduetddaccedareten leaeee 0 09 32 
ST a io sin dod See bsvccivceccsdsccecsacésecwetcst 0 09 45 
Bee I rn bob ac hiuuscnpadavscenscdtaneipeencccuent 0 09 47 
Event No. 9—One man, single blade; % mile straightaway. 
Start, 4:54: First, Arthur G. Mather, time 4m. 42s.; second, B. 


I. Rouse; third, J. R. Dickson. 

Event No. 10—One man, double blade, % mile straightaway. 
Start, 4:51: First, Arthur G. Mather, time, 3m. 2s.; second, R. P. 
Nichols; third, J. R. Dickson. 

Event No. li—Tandem, single blades; % mile straightaway. 
Start, 10:54 A. M.: First, Arthur G. Mather and Ralph Hunter; 
second, B. I. Rouse and J. R. Dickson. 

Event No. 12—Tandem, double blades; % mile straightaway. 
Start, 6:22:53 P. M.: First, D. S. Pratt and R. P. Nichols, time 
3m. 6s.; second, J. R. Dickson and B. I. Rouse; third, Arthur G. 
Mather and Ralph Hunter. 

Event No. 13—Mixed tandem, 4% mile: First, Miss Gard and 
J. R. Dickson; second, Mrs. Parsons and B. I. Rouse; third, 
Mrs. Harvey and Geo. W. MacTaggart; fourth, Miss Reichert and 


W. G. Harrison. 
TILTING. 


Event No. 14--First bout: D. S. Pratt and J. R. Dickson won 
from M. Ohlmeyer and G. P. Douglass. rs 

Second Bout—H. Lansing Quick and Wm. G. 
R. P. Nichols and B. I. Rouse. 

Finals—H.. Lansing Quick, tilter, and Wm. G. Harrison, pad- 
dler, won from J. R. Dickson, tilter, and D. S. Pratt, paddler. 

Event No. 15—Special race, one man, single blade; around Sugar 
Island; 150lbs. of ballast to represent cruising outfit. Start and 
finish off headquarters. Start, 4:38:06 P. M. Island to port: 
First, Arthur G. Mather, time 15m. 7s.; second, J. R. Dickson; 
third, B. I. Rouse; fourth, D. S. Pratt. 

Event No. 16—Special race, tandem, single blades; around Sugar 
Island; 200lbs. ballast to represent cruising outfit. Start and 
finish off headquarters. Island to starboard. Start, 4:45 P. M.: 


Harrison beat 


Elapsed. 
1. Herman D. Murphy and Wm. J. Ladd................. 0 15 22 
2. H. L. Quick and Geo. P. Douglass................00+4- 0 15 24 
3. Wm. G. Harrison and Perry D. Frazer................. 0 15 26 
4 Chas. H. Parsons and Clifton Sparks.................. 0 16 35 





An all-cruisers’ event, the most interesting in the series. 


Event No. 17—Special race, decked cruisers, capable of stowing 
cémplete camp outfit; with 86ft. sail area limit; around Sugar 
Island. Start and finish off headquarters. Island to port. Start, 
2:55 P. M.: ; 


Finish. 
Pe ee CS, 5. ie tee ccbcdebesadarabbesacevee cst 3 23 00 
Sr MES 12. 5 S's cue cokborrostetepansiee ccietedecoube 3 28 12 
Bi Je We PRAM. n= oe dais acon esccvnasaceetsctgecsetocgdeseee 3 31 00 


Won by Wm. G. Harrison, time 28m. 

udge, Geo. P. Douglass. Starter, Wm. W. Crosby. 

egatta Committee—Mat. Ohlmeyer, Chairman; Wm. G. Har- 
rison, Arthur G. Mather, Ralph Hunter. 
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Red Dragon® C. C. 


Tue Red Dragon Canoe Club of Philadelphia closed its: 
twenty-second racing season Saturday, Sept. 16. On that: 
date the fall regatta was held on the Delaware River off 
the club house, Wissinoming, Pa. The day was an ideal! 
one for water sports, and the crowd ,thoroughly enjoyed: 
the races, some of which were very close and exciting. 

Many guests were present from out of town clubs, in-- 
cluding members of the Park Island Canoe Association, 
Yonkers Canoe Club, Beverly Y. C. and Monte Cristo. 
Canoe Club, Delanco. The Red Dragons were pleased to: 
have with them Baron Theodor Quasebart, of the Royal! 
Canoe Club, Frankfort, Germany; W. A. Furman, of 
Trenton, N. J.; Vice-Commodore of the Atlantic Division,. 
A. C. A., and cheerful James K. Hand, of the Yonkers 
Canoe Club, Yonkers, N. Y. Commodore Clifton T. 
Mitchell did the honors in entertaining the out of town 
visitors at his pretty bungalow, and there were many 
urgent calls at the telephone. 

The races were well contested, the Red Dragon C€. C. 
men ably holding up their reputation as skillful handlers 
of the paddle. In the evening the prizes were presented 
to the fortunate winners, Mr. Edward Hemingway adding 
a few facetious remarks as each recipient came forth 
and accepted a handsome cup. 

There was less of the tedious delay between races than 
usual owing to the manner in which the Regatta Com- 
mittee—Messrs. F. W. Noyes, E. D. Hemingway, Ed- 
ward K. Merril, M. D. Wilt and Alfred Belfield— 
handled the affair and hustled the crews to positions. 

The winners of the various races follow: 

No. 1—Club Trophy, paddling, double blades, % mile: 
Edward K. Merrill, R. D. C. C., first; Julius Schmitz, 
R. D. C. C., second; T. L. Hammersley, Monte Cristo, 
third, 

No. 2—Tandem Broom Race, %4 mile (brooms used for 
paddles): Merrill and Wilson, R. D. C. C., first; V. 
Davis and Conard, Beverley Y. C., second; Schmitz and 
Hammersley, R. D. and M. C., third; Scott and H. Davis, 
R. D. C. C., fourth. 

No. 3—Tandem Single Blade, % mile: Merrill and 
Wilson, R. D. C. C, first; Conard and V. Davis, Beverly, 
second; Hammersley and Thompkins; Monte Cristo, 
third. . 

No. 4—Mixed Tandem, Double Blade, 1% mile: Mr. 
Conard and Miss Jones, Beverly Y. C., first; Mr. Merrill 
and Miss Longmore, R. D, C. C., second; Mr. Schmitz 
and Miss Powell, R. D. C. C., third; Mr. and Mrs. Park, 
R. D. C. C., fourth. This was the most exciting race of 
the day, the winners pulling out ahead by three feet at 
the finish. 

No: 5—Tilting Tournament: H. Davis and Blumner, 
R. D. C. C., beat Thompkins and Hammersley, Monte 
Cristo; V. Davis and Haines, Beverly Y. C., beat Merrili 
and Wilson, R. D. C. C. Finals—Haines and V. Davis, 
Beverly Y. C., first, beat H. Davis and Blumner, R. D. 
C. C., second, 

No. 6—Swimming Race, 100 yards: Owing to the well 
known ability of Julius Schmitz, R. D. C. C., only one 
contestant was willing to compete with him. “Jimmie” 
Longmore, known as the “human frog,” surprised the 
assemblage by swimming a splendid race and winning by 
10ft. W. K. Park, Cor. R. D.C. C. 


A. C. A. Amendments. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Notice is hereby given that I desire to offer for dis- 
cussion and adoption if approved at the executive meet- 
ing of the A. C. A. in October next, the following amend- 
ment: 

That Article 2, Section 2, Chapter 1 of the By-Laws 
read: “The entrance fees and dues shall be received by 
the treasurer, 50 per cent. for the Division and so per 
cent. for the A. C. A. treasury.” The balance of the 
article to remain as previously adopted. 

Frank C. Hoyt, A. C. A. 4194. 


New York, Sept. 11. 


A. C, A. Membership. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS. 


48, Dr. William B. Breck, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 49, Louis 
C. Kretzmer, New York city; 50, Henry M. Dater, New 
York city; 51, C. Bowyer Vaux, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NPW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 

Atlantic Division—Julius W. Muller, New York city, 
by H. M. Dater; T. Owen Brown, New York city, by R. 
J. Wilkin. Freperic G. MATHER, Treas. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


Following the annual meeting of the Executive Com- 
inittee of the American Canoe Association on Saturday, 
Oct, 14, in New York city, a dinner, complimentary to 
the visiting officers, executive and other committees, will 
be given by the Atlantic Division at the Hotel Astor, 
Saturday evening, Oct. 14, at 7 o'clock. A record-break- 
ing outturn of the Division is earnestly hoped for. Cir- 
culars will be mailed each member, and details will follow 
in next isstie. The following is the dinner committee: 
Messrs. H. C. Ward, chairman; P. F. Hogan, W. Car- 
malt, W. A. Furman, F. W. Noyes, L. C. Kretzmer, W. 
R. Simpson, J. K. Hand 





THE current edition of the Game Laws in Brief, sold 
everywhere, contains all the fish and game laws a sports- 
man ought to know. It is complete, accurate and up-to- 
date. 





To sit four hours, in an office shaded 
By awnings striped, and not invaded 
By gun or flies, with a faithful clerk 
To do his bidding in all—that’s work. 


Lis neck, with the glare on the water glist’ring, 
NO ice—mosquitces, canned ham to stay 
His appetite, nothing more—tkat’s play. 


ff sit and fish, with the hot sun blist’ring 





THE MANY USE OIL 
Brushed on dise records, prevents metallic tone; 2oz. bottle, 10c. 














































































































































































































































































Astor Cup Races. 


Newport, R. I.—Wednesday, Sept. 13. 

THE postponed races for the Astor cups were sailed off Newport 
on Wednesday, Sept. 13. These races had been postponed from 
the cruise on account of the programme arranged for that feature 
being knocked out by a northeast storm, The conditions that gov- 
ern these trophies given annually by Capt. John Jacob Astor are 
that only boats that have not been hauled out to clean since the 
cruise began are eligible, and so other conditions had to be 
framed. These were practically, all boats to be in racing trim 
and sail over one of the two courses off Newport. It was ex- 
pected that Invader would start against Elmina and Corona in 
the schooner race, and that Doris would meet Mineola, Yankee, 
Sybarita and others in the race for single stickers. Both of these 
boats were entered, but it is probable that they were kept from 
reaching the starting line. There was thick fog off Newport right 
up to the morning of the race for several days, and as it was, 
some of the boats arrived there only just before the starting time. 

The Regatta Committee, Messrs. Oliver E. Cromwell, H. de B. 
Parsons and Franklin A. Plummer, were to have been on board 
the flagship Colonia, but a barge collided with Colonia just before 
she was to start for Newport and prevented he? being on hand. 
Captain Astor then placed the Nourmahal at the disposal of the 
committee and that yacht was the judges’ boat There was quite 
a large fleet out to follow the races, and each one had a large 
party on-board. The Vice-Commodore’s yacht Narada was one 
of the most conspicuous, and among others was the Tuscarora, 
eien. Enterprise, Sultana, Rambler, Oneida, Haida, Roamer, 
‘ugenia, Emerald, Venetia and Virginia. 

The yachts that started, their owners, rating and allowances, 
follow: 

Schooners. 
Rating. Allowance. 
89 90 





hae aE. vo cscscuebepabesueeees aE. . « bacsae 
Corona, Arthur F. Luke...... pebbeesaen 87 86 1 54 
eS 2 ere 58 86 43 15 
Venona, Robert Olyphant ...............0000s 39 9% 1 24 20 
Singlemasted Vessels and Yawls. 
a A gO Oe | ee 
Mineola, W. Ross Proctor..........++++ sie 6 41 
Yarkee, J. Rogers Maxwell.............. 6 26 
ene SS Oe Se 44 44 
Mimosa III., Trenor L. Park.......... 1 49 57 
Nautilus, H. W. and A. G. Hanan 2 10 46 





It will be seen by these times that the big boats had a big task 
on hand, and the owners of the smaller boats had been attracted 
by the allowance they got and were made bold by the success of 
the small craft during the cruise of the New York Y. C. The 
wind when the yachts reached the Brenton Reef Lightship was 
N. by E. It was a light breeze and all but Mimosa and Nautilus, 
which are pole-masted vessels, had club topsails aloft. There was 
a big roll on the sea and the boats pitched and tossed in lively 
fashion. The course selected was the Vineyard Sound and Hen 
and Chickens Lightships. This course was 38 miles in length. 
The first leg is 17% miles E.S.E., the second N. by E. 4 miles, 
and the third W. 3%, N. 16% miles. This meant a reach to the 
first mark, and if the wind held, a beat to the second and then a 
reach home. Sloops were sent off first at 11:10 o’clock. Each had 
two minutes to get over the line, and they crossed as follows: 
Mimosa III 11:10:19; Humma, 11:10:35; Sybarita, 11:10:39; 
Yankee, 11:11:03; Mineola, 11:11:09; Nautilus, 11:11:52. All except 
Yankee had up reaching jibtopsails and were at the windward end 
of the line. Yankee took the leeward end and Mr. Harry L. 
Maxwell, who sailed the boat, had caused to be sent up a Solieon. 
jib topsail, which, under the conditions, proved to be the best 
sail. The schooners followed at 11:15 al they crossed in this 
order: Elmina; 11:15:24; Corona, . 11:15:42; Katrina, 11:16:17; 
Venona, 11:16:42. Elmina, Corona and Venona had small main 
topmast staysails and reaching jibtopsails, and Katrina had a large 
main topmast staysail. Corona was just to weather of the wake 
of Elmina and both yachts luffed high of their course until 
Elmina began to draw before they squared away. Yankee’s bal- 
loon did well. It lifted the yacht and she pointed almost as high 
as those with the smaller headsails and footed faster. At 11:50 the 
wind freed a little and the leaders changed headsails so that soon 
all had balloons set. At noon Sybarita was off West Island, 
Yankee was to leeward of her and Mineola was in the wake of 
Sybarita and not far astern. Humma was to windward of all, but 
further back. Then came Elmina, Corona, Katrina, Mimosa III., 
Venona and Nautilus. Then the wind lightened very much and 
Yankee found a soft spot, and all except Mimosa and Nautilus 
passed her, but at 12:45 it came in again from the W.N.W. and 
spinnakers were set to port. The times taken at the Vineyard 
Sound Lightship were: Elmina, 1:26:45; Mineola, 1:29:50; Yankee, 
1:32:20; Sybarita, 1:33:40; Corona, 1:40:50; Humma, 1:55:15; Ka- 
trina, 2:00:20. The others were far astern. 

The boats changed balloons for small head sails on the second leg 
and had a close reach on the port tack. The wind freshened, too, 
which rather favored the stern boats, but it did not do them much 








good. The times taken at the Hen and Chickens Lightship were: 
Elmina, 2:01:42; Mineola, 2:04:00; Yankee, 2:07:12; Sybarita, 
2:09:20; Corona, 2:19:00; Humma, 2:31:00; Katrina, 2:38:00. 





It was a beat home and Elmina and Mineola took the starboard 
tack as soon as they passed the lightship, while the others held 
further in toward the shore before tacking. They had a fair tide 
on this leg and those holding in shore got more benefit from the 
tide running into the Sekonnet River. Mineola and Yankee made 
several short tacks, and Yankee made a good gain, so that these 
two got very close together. Captain Dennis on Elmina watched 
Corona carefully, and seeing that Corona was gaining by the in 
shore tack, stood in to hold her safe. The fight between Mineola, 
Yankee and Sybarita was a pretty one. Tack after tack was made 
by these three, 2nd at one time it looked as if Sybarita had the 
race safely in hand, but then she lost by a shift in the wind. 
When two miles E. West Island Yankee and Mineola held well 
in toward the shore. The wind hauled more to the W. and gave 
Mineola a big advantage and a commanding windward position. 
Yankee held on her inshore tack, while the others were standing 
out, and shortly afterward the wind shifted again, this time to 
the northward and threw Yankee from the leeward position to the 
windward position. It was a great piece of luck and came at the 
right time. In the matter of luck Mineola and Yankee had been 
treated alike, but Yankee’s luck came at the right time. Sybarita 
was outlucked throughout the race. After passing West Island, 
Sybarita drew ahead but was chased very closely by Yankee, 
while Mineola was dropped astern. Sybarita and Yankee made a 
cicse finish and Sybarita got across the finishing line first by 19s. 
She crossed at 4:36:54. Yankee’s time was 4:37:13, Mineola’s 
4:38:58. Elmina finished at 4:56:52, Corona at 5:23:35, Humma at 
5:31:22 and Katrina at 6:30:13. .After the three leading boats had 
got in, the wind died down and later came in from the W. mak- 
ing it a beat again to the finish. The smaller boats gave up the 
contest when they found they had no chance to win. The sum- 
mary: 








Schooners. 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Elmina 4 56 52 54128 6 41 28 
Corona 5 23 35 6 07 53 6 05 59 
Katrina 63013 71356 6 30 43 
Venona Did not finish 
Sloops and Yawls. 
SE ‘Gascnbivannceshanien 111039 43654 52615 52615 
PORE “on cccccccccccsvnesped 11 11 03 4 37 13 5 26 10 5 19 99 
OS Eee. 111109 43858 62749 562123 
— rr 53122 62047 5 36 03 
Mimosa III. ..... Did not finish 
Nautilus ..... ee. 11 11 52 Did not finish 


Se the cups were won by Elmina and Yankee. Elmina beat 
Corona 24m. 3ls. and Katrina 49m. 15s. Yankee beat Minec!a 1m. 
54s., Spbarita 4m. 52s. and Humma 9m 48s. 


Rear Commodore’s Cups—Thursday, Sept. 14. 


Owing to the misunderstanding, only schooners raced for Vice 
Ccmmodore.Henry Walters’ cups. Ear'y in the morning, Yankee’s 
mainsail was changed. On Mineo's this wes thought to mean 
that she would not race, and stores and fittings were put on board. 
The two slocps started W. to lay up as the schooners were cross- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ing the line. Mimosa III. failed to appear at the nating ies 
and Humma and Nautilus were the only two out at the Light- 
ship. Both werd ready to race, but each owner waited to see if 
o other would start, with the result that neither went over the 
ine. 

The wind was N.N.E. and the courses selected for the Astor 
Cup races were chosen again, and at 10:30 o’clock, the schooners 
were sent off. The wind was quite strong, and only working top- 
sails were carried, and as it was a close reach to the Vineyard 
Sound Lightship, ail carried baby jib topsails. Before the start 
the maneuvering was quite pretty and Corona got the best of it. 
She crossed the line at 10:30:28 on the port tack. Venona was 
next at 10:31:02. Then came Elmina at 10:31:10 and Katrina at 
1¢:31:27. Soon after the start the wind shifted so that they 
could not lay their course, and then grew lighter. Elmina soon 
picked up Corona, and at 11:15 after a short luffing match passed 
that boat to windward. The wind got much lighter, and at 11:35 
Elmina sent up a ciub topsail and the others soon followed her 
example. Each had to make a short hitch to fetch the Lightship 
and the time taken as they passed were. Elmina 12:17:03, Corona 
2:26:47, Katrina 1:11:00, Venona 1:44:30. 

The wind then was E.N.E. making it a reach to the next mark, 
and it freshened again so that the yachts made good time. Corona 
gained on this leg and Katrina held her own. The times at this 
mark were: Elmina 12:47:15, Corona 12:56:12, Katrina 1:43:30, Ve- 
nona 2:19:00. 

Sheets were eased off to port and spinnakers set to starboard 
for the run home. The freshening wind greatly favored Katrina 
and enabled her to make quite a big gain. The leaders before they 
reached the finish had to gybe over and set spinnakers to port, 
while Katrina was able to sail om the same gybe as she started. 
Elmina finished at 3:43:23, Corona at 4:10:20 and Katrina at 4:21:00. 
Venona was not timed. The committee waited out until her allow- 
ance had expired and then went into the harbor. The summary: 








Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
DERE  cavcssescusensseonuse 103110 34323 6512138 51213 
COTORR ccccccccvccccccccsces 10 30 28 410 20 5 39 52 5 37 58 
PD oneccdospouiscssdeedl 10 31 27 4 21 00 5 49 33 5 06 18 
oe er 10 31 02 Not timed. 
Katrina won the cup, beating Elmina 5m.d5s. and Corona 


3im. 40s. 





. ’ 
National Motor Boat Carnival. 
Hudson River, N. Y.—Sept. 14, 15 and 16. 

First Day, Thursday, Sept. 14. 

Tue first of the three days’ racing of the National Motor Boat 
Carnival commenced on Thursday, Sept. 14. Messrs. A. B. Cole, 
Manhasset Bay Y. C.; Allen E. Whitman, Seawanhaka Y. C.; 
Charles P. Tower, Larchmont Y. C., and F. W. Belknap, Man- 
hasset Bay Y. C., were in charge of the races. 

The weather conditions were eminently satisfactory for the rac- 
ing of high speed motor boats. There was a brisk northerly wind, 
but this did not disturb the water any to speak of. The tide was 
running ebb. bi 

The start for all classes was made off the foot of West Ninety- 
seventh street. The boats that went 30 knots covered three times 
a 10 nautical mile course. The boats covering 19% knots went 
thrice over a 6% nautical mile course. 

In the class ior cruising boats of over 50ft. La Mascotte won. 
These craft went over the 30 nautical mile course. ; 

The cruising boats of 50ft. and under covered the 19% nautical 
mile course and Arcadia won handily. 

Vitesse was given the race in the class for open launches, but 
later the judges reversed their decision and gave the race to White 
Fox, which boat finished first and was really entitled to the race. 
These boats went over the 19% knot course. 

The races for the other classes took place in the afternoon. 
The first class to start were the boats of 39ft. and under. Out of 
nine entries there were but five starters, and of this number only 
two finished. Dixie, a Tams, Lemoine & Crane production, won 
easily, defeating Shooting Star II., the only other boat to cover 
the course. Den, of which so much was expected, as extravagant 
claims regarding her speed had been made, broke down soon after 
the start and was unable to proceed. Winton started late and did 
not finish. Six Shooter turned up half an hour after her starting 
time and did not start. The following are the times made by 
Dixie and Shooting Star on the three rounds of the course: 


First. Second. Third. 
Biletbe secisisccesnces 0 30 42 0 30 50 
Shooting Star 03319 0 32 05 





Veritas, the large high speed boat designed by Mr. Henry J. 
Gielow, had for competitors XPDNC and Skeeter. She allowed 
the former 14m. 42s. and the latter 16m. 23s. Veritas made the best 
time on each round, as is shown in the following table: 


First. Second. Third. 
Veritas 0 29 16 0 24 52 0 29 15 
XPDNC 0 32 56 0 33 03 0 30 03 
Skeeter 03456 03345 0 35 28 





On the last round XPDNC did much better than before and she 
managed to win by 2m. 4s. Veritas covered the course in lh. 23m, 
while XPDNC required lh. 36m. 2s. to go the same distance. 
XPDNC won her class prize and the first leg in the National 
trephy. Dixie won the first heat in the International trophy. 

In the class for high speed boats of 33ft. and under Durno won 
by 14m. 58s. Roseland withdrew and Vici was disqualified for 
starting ahead of the signal. The summaries follow: 





Cruising Boats Over 50ft. Long—Course, 30 Nautical Miles. 
Start. Finish. 
Cactus IT., C. E. Proctor, Larchmont.......... 11 08 41 1 36 21 
La Mascotte, B. Havens, New York........ 10 35 00 1 07 50 
Argonaut, G. Picl, Columbia.................++- Did not finish. 
Cruising Boats Under 50ft.—Course 19% Nautical Miles. 
Arcadia, John D. Roach, Lake Champlain...... 11 35 00 1 41 58 
Hazel, T. S. Parvin, Cn., Philadelphia.......... 11 20 00 2 07 15 
Glissando, F. L. Andrews, Fall River.......... 11 30 07 2 15 30 
Open Launches—Course, 1944 Nautical Miles. 
Vitesse, T. W. Dunham, Metropolitan......... 11 45 00 2 56 36 
August Mietz, E. W. Deming, Columbia...... 121920 = 2. 58 31 
White Fox, W. Ferguson, Jr., Stamford........ Did not finish. 
Traveler, C. F. Muiler, Columbia............... Did not finish. 
High Speed Boats, 39.37ft. and Under—Course 30 Nautical Miles. 
, - Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Dixie, E. R. Thomas, Seawanhaka....41500 54749 1 32 49 
Shooting Star, H. A. Lozier, Jr., Man.415 00 55327 1 38 27 
Panhard II., Andrea Massenat, Col...4 15 00 Did not finish. 
Winton, L. J. Speare, Boston........ 41500 Did not finish. 
Den, J. H. Hoadly, New York....... 415 00 Did not finish. 
High Speed Boats, 40ft. and Over—Course, 30 Nautical Miles. 
XPDNC, J. Slegel, Red Bank........ 34641 52243 1 36 02 
Veritas, A. Stein, Indian Harbor...... 4 01 23 5 24 47 1 23 24 
Skeeter, E. J. Schroeder, N. Y. A. C..34500 52809 1 43 09 


High Speed Boats, 33ft. and Under—Course, 30 Nautical Miles. 


Durno, J. H. Durno, Rochester...... 30549 51451 2 09 02 
Simplex III., C. R. Mabley.......... 40707 52944 12237 
Vici, O. Lippincott, Oceanport........ 40749 Disqualified. 
Rosebud, W. G. Titcomb, R. I...... 46245 Did not finish. 


Second Day—Friday, Sept. 15. 

The long race to Poughkeeps’s and return took place on Fri- 
day, Sept. 15. Out of nearly a dozen entries only four boats 
started. The absentees were Skeeter, XPDNC, Den, Winton, 
Dixie, La Mascotte, La Sata and Cactus IT. 

Simplex HII. led all over the course and won easily. Her time 
for the 117 knots or 134 statute miles was 7h. 27m. 53s. This is 
hardly record time, but her showing is excellent, being much bet- 
ter than that made by XPDNC over the same course a year ago. 

Simplex IIT. was first to start at 9:36:32. Six Shooter was next 
crossing at 10:09:26, Wizard was third away at 10:11:18. About 
half an hour later Panhard I1., the foreign entry, started but was 
disqualified for starting over the wrong side of the mark boat. 
She failed to return when ‘recalled. Veritas broke her clutch and 
was taken in tow. 

Simplex III, rounded the Poughkeepsie mark at 1:07, exactly 





44m. ahead of Wizard. Simplex “III. gained over 9m. on Wizard 
on the run up stream. Wizard rounded the Poughkeepsie mark 
at 1:51, Six Shooter at 2:04 and Panhard II. at 3:45. Simplex IIT, 
finished at 5:04:25 and Wizard came in at 6:10:10. The summary: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Simplex III.. C. R. Mabley, Col.... 93632 5 04 25 27 53 
Wizard, A. II. Dohn, Buffalo........ 10 11 18 6 10 10 7 58 52 
Six Shooter, F. L. Smith, Detroit..10 09 26 Did not finish. 
Panhard II., A. Massenat, Col....... 10 48 05 Disqualified. 
Veritas, A. Stein, Indian Harbor....12 02 00 Disabled. 


Third Day—Saturday, Sept. 16. 


An elaborate schedule was arranged for the third day, but out 
of 41 starters in the morning and afternoon only 26 boats finished 
—a pretty poor showing. 

The first class to start in the morning were the cruisers over 
50ft. La Mascotte and Cactus II. were the only starters, and these 
two craft had a match race over a 19% nautical mile course. 
Mascotte won. 

In the cruising class under 50ft., Arcadia won, making the best 
time over the 19% knot course. Glissando, the third starter, did 
not finish. 

Four out of the five starters in the open launch class finished, 
These boats also covered the 19%-knot course, and White Fox 
won, 

Simplex III. won in the class for high speed boats under 33ft, 
Colonia broke down and got mixed up in a tow, barely missed 
being sunk. Durno got the race on time allowance. 

Veritas failed to finish im the class for high speed boats over 
40ft., and the race went to XPDNC. Skeeter was the only other 
starter. 

Dixie showed herself to be a very fast craft and was easily the 
feature of the day. In her class were five starters. Dixie covered 
the 30 knots in lh. 18m. 15s., which is about 24 knots an hour. 
Sheoting Star was the only other boat to finish. 

The first race in the afternoon was between La Mascotte and 


La 


Cactus II. Neither finished. 
In the next class there were two starters, Arcadia and (Glis- 
sando. The former finished alone. 


_Of the four starters in the class for high speed boats under 33it 
Vici and Durno alone finished. Vici won easily. 
White Fox again defeated her rivals in the class for open 


launches. Chum, one of the starters in this class, was in colli- 
sicn in the morning, but repairs were made so that she was 
able to start. 

XPDNC showed the way to her two contenders in the class 


for high speed boats of 40ft. and over, and won. Her showing 
was fair and she wins the National trophy and also a challenge 
cup. 

Dixie won in her class, beating Shooting Star again. Panhard 
II. did not finish, as usual. Dixie wins the International trophy, 
which is a challenge cup. The summaries: 


MORNING RACES. 
Match Race, Cruising Boats, Over 50ft.—Course, 19% Knots 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
La Mascotte, F. C. Havens.......... 103000 10133 231 33 
oS ae a eee 104230 103 120 2 


Cruising Beats Under 50 ft.—Course, 19% Knots. 
ee ee 10 40 00 Did not finish. 
Arcadia, John D. Roach.............. 1030 45 12 3512 1 54 27 
Glissando, F. L. Andrews............ 10 50 07 Did not finish 
Open Launches—Course, 19% Knots. 
Se ee Ae eae 104500 13930 254 30 
ee. Ba, I s cénbeccheaerest 11 03 23 110 04 2 04 27 


August Mietz, E. W. Deming........ 11 19 20 1 47 04 2 27 40 
White Fox, W. Ferguson, Jr........ 11 32 27 1 03 28 1 31 O1 
ee A a a ey 11 47 30 Did not finish. 


High Speed Boats Under 33ft 


Course, 19% Knots. 
Durno, J. H. 


SEE eee 105000 12 41 21 1 51 21 










Rosebud, W. G. Titcomb............ 11 46 56 119 40 1 32 44 
Colonia, F. G. Bourne....... Did not finish 
Simplex IIT., C. R. Mabley......... 112246 12117 
WT RA, SINOEE, cou cscccerscesbecd 12312 143112 
High Speed Boats, 40ft. and Over—Course, 30 Knots. 
Skeeter, E. J. Schroeder.............. 1055 41 122613 13022 








XPDNC, J. Siegel and G. Gillig....1056 41 122157 12516 
WORE, FEO: TOR s onesnasccesavecaes 11 11 23 Did not finish. 
High Speed Boats, 39ft. and Under—Course, 30 Knots. 
Panhard II., Andre Massenat........ 11 00 00 Did not finish. 
Shooting Star, F. L. Smith.......... 110000 124449 1 4449 
Winton, A. Winton & L. E. Speare.11 00 00 Did not finish. 
SR AE, Ais, SE os bicnnescaseswe oan 11 60 00 Did not finish. 
eee, 2. EG RNID, oweeecsvcss neveee 110000 121815 118 15 
AFTERNOON RACES. 
Special Race of Cruising Boats—Course, 19% Knots. 
La Mascotte, F. C. Havens......... 2 35 00 Did not finish. 
en | ae ee ee 2 35 00 Did not finish. 
Cruising Boats Under 50ft.—Course, 19% Knots. 
Arcadia, John D. Roach....... pbenees 24045 50115 22030 
Glissando, F. L. Andrews............. 2 50 07 Did not finish. 
High Speed Boats, 33ft. and Under—Course, 19% Knots. 
Durno, J. ee 25000 45803 2 0803 
Rosebud, W. G. Titcomb...... -.-3 46 56 Did not finish. 
Simplex III., C. R. Mabley.. 3 51 18 Did not finish. 
Vie: Cs IEE co nenwccccccecce seen 35200 53558 1 4353 
Open Launches—Course, 19% Knots. 
Teaveter, CC. FB. Baers. cccsccscccccices 3 06 23 5 34 08 2 27 45 
August Mietz, E. W. Deming 920, Did not finish. 
White Fox, W. Ferguson, jr....... 2 27 5 19 59 1 47 32 
Ca, as RS, RG wckc orbancsceeseceen 30 4 52 53 2 05 23 
High Speed Boats, 40ft. and Over—Course, 30 Knots. 
Skeeter, E. J. Schroeder............0- 25500 42650 13150 
XPDNC, J. Siegel and G, Gillig....2 56 41 42042 12401 
Vertis, Alex... BdeiQeocescicccensevasces 31123 652125 21002 
High Speed Boats, 39ft. and Under—Course, 30 Knots. 
i, ks PD nc heecetseancece 30000 42448 12448 
Shooting Star II., H. A. Lozier, Jr.3 00 00 4400 14020 
Panhard II., Andre Massenat.......... 3 00 00 Did not finish. 


The three important prizes raced for at this meet were the In- 
ternational, National and Interstate trophies, all being offered by 
the National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 

The International trophy is for competition between boats of 
any recognized yacht, motor boat or automobile club in the 
United States and of any other country. The others are for 
yachts enrolled in clubs in this country. They are to be held 
subject to challenge-and be raced for between May 30 and Oct. 1, 
at a date to be fixed by the association. All races are to be held 
on the Hudson River at a place selected by ‘the Race Committee. 
To insure a contest one challenge must be delivered at least three 
months before the date of the contst, and other clubs may chal- 
lenge and en‘er the same contest on the terms proposed and ac- 
cepted in the first challenge up to ten days before the race. 

A contest is to consist of three races. The courses are to be 
not less than 18 miles nor more than 40 miles. The courses are to 
be in deep water as free from turns as possible, but the finish 
must be at the starting line. The races are to be governed by 
the rules of the association. 

The Manufacturers’ Association has framed a set of racing rules, 
measurement formulas and a table of time allowances of its own. 
The rule of measurement of this association is 49 times the squar¢ 
root of length multiplied by the cube root of the horsepower 
vided by weight. Length is the length waterline of the boat. — 

The boats are to be classified according to their ratings, as { 
lows: Division 1—High speed motor boats. Class 1 includes all 
boats, length over all, 12 meters, or 39.37ft., excepting boats 
with keels laid before July 1, 1905, to be eligible length over a! 
40ft. or under. Class 2 includes all boats length over all 40ft. and 
above. Class 3 includes all boats length over all 33ft. and under. | 

Division 2--Cruisers. Class 1 includes all boats length over 4! 
5(ft. and abowe. Class 2 includes all boats length over all 50ft. 
and under. 

Division 3—Open launches. 
over all 50ft. and under. ‘ 

All boats of Class 1, Division 1, have no restrictions as to 
or beam, but are required to be of a seaworthy design an 





Class 1 includes all boats in length 


ower 


con- 
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structed of sufficient strength to pass through a race without show- 


: nced stfuctural weakness. All boats of Division 1, 
ing oo Pond 2, shall_be required to have at least 22in. freeboard. 
: as in Division 1, Class 3, are to have at least 18in. freeboard. 
at orsepower is to be determined by multiplying the area of the 

linders in square inches by the number of cylinders, multiplied 
S stroke of piston in inches and divided by a constant. Boats 
‘> Division 1, Class_1, have no restriction as to motor power. 
p ats in Division 1, Class 2, have a constant 12 for 4-stroke motors, 
7 9 for 2-stroke motors. The constant for boats of Class 1, 
Division 1, will be 10 for 4-stroke motors and 7.5 for 2-stroke 
motors. In Division 2, Class 1, the constant will be 18 for 4- 
troke motors and 13.5 for 2-stroke motors. In Class 2 of that 
division the constant will be 15 for 4-stroke motors and 11.25 for 
9-stroke motors, and for Division 3 the constant will be 20 for 4- 
‘stroke motors and 15 for 2-stroke motors. ee 

The International trophy will be for boats of Division 1, Class 1. 
That is. they must be boats 39.37ft. over all, and there are no 
restrictions as to wer. The British International Cup is for 
boats 40ft. in length, with no restrictions as to power. he Na- 
tional trophy is for boats 40ft. over all and above, and the Inter- 
state trophy is for boats 33ft. over all and under. 





Tarantula—Niagara IV, Match Race. 


Long Island Sound—Friday, Sept. 15. 


Mr. W. K. Vanpersitt’ss turbine steam yacht Tarantula and 
Mr. Howard Gould’s steam yacht Niagara IV. met in a match 
race for $5,000 a side over a 40 nautical mile course on Friday, 
Sept. 15, and the former won by 2m. 48s. - F 

On the first leg of the course Tarantula beat Nigara IV. 
4m. 49+. actual time, and on the second leg Niagara IV. beat Tar- 


antula 2m. 1s. actual time. Over the entire course Tarantula beat 
Niagara IV. 2m. 48s. Tarantula averaged 21.24 nautical miles an 
hour, and the average of Niagara IV. was 20.76. In the previous 


race Niagara IV, averaged 21.37 and Tarantula 20.65 nautical miles 
an ho ” ? 

In the race between these two craft last year Niagara IV. won, 
each of the boats have one race to their credit. 


* The race was in charge of Messrs. Oliver E. Cromwell, H. 
de B. |'arsons and Franklin A. Plummer, the Regatta Committee 
of the New York Y. C. These gentlemen were on board Mr. 
How Gould’s large steam yacht Niagara. 


The course was from off Crane Neck, which is just to the west- 
Port Jefferson, to a mark off Herod’s Shoal, which is near 
rt, and return, a total distance of 40 nautical miles. Each 
beat \ allowed five minutes to reach the starting line and an- 


other nute in which to cross. If one of the boats crossed in 
the on’ minute interval her actual time was to be taken. In the 
event of her not doing so) she was timed as crossing on the ex- 
pirati of the minute. : 

The -tarting signal was given at 12:05. Tarantula was at the 
souther!y end on the line and in the lead. In getting away both 
yachts were handicapped, Tarantula 3s. and Niagara IV. 14s. 


Heavy black smoke was pouring from the funnels of the two 


boats. and they were off on their long journey. Tarantula com- 
menced at once to draw away slowly but surely. The tide was 
with the boats on the first leg. 

Tarantula rounded the outer mark at 1:01 and Niagara IV. was 
timed at 1:06, just 5m. later.. Niagara IV. improved her position 
somewhat as they neared the mark. Her increased speed was 
acccunted for by the runnine uv of the steam she sorely needed 
in order to show up at her best. 


On the return the boats were bucking the tide and Niagara 





1V. continued to do better, but the gains were so slight that it 
was impossible for her to catch Tarantula before the finish line 
was crossed. Tarantula finished at 1:59:04 and Niagara IV. 2:02:03, 
just 2m. 59s. behind. The summary: 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Tarantula, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr..12 66 00 1 59 04 1 53 04 
Niagara 1V., Howard Gould...... 12 06 00 2 02 03 1 56 03 
The actual times over each leg of the course were as follows: 
First Leg. 
Weseetula .cscaccesesasdeneses 12 06 03 1 01 00 0 54 57 
Mlagera [V...cccccesncsvcnpsancsioncs 12 06 14 1 06 00 0 59 46 


Tarantula averaged 21.06 nautical miles an hour and Niagara IV. 
averaged 20.07. 
Second Leg. 
Wittatale .c.senssicbesavte eT 1 59 04 0 58 04 
Meena: EV. iccvcucncenesnsoetsnoees 1 06 00 2 02 03 0 56 03 
On this leg Tarantula averaged 20.06 and Niagara IV. 21.11 nau- 
tical miles an hour, 








Bensonhurst Y. C. 


Gravesend Bay—Saturday, Sept. 16. 


Tue Hensonhurst Y. C. closed its third season of racing with 
the usual open handicap race on the afternoon of Saturday, Sept. 
16. Allowances were figured on performances in regattas of this 
year. Light and heavy weather handicaps were figured out. The 
latter were used and the winners proved to be La Cubana, Vivian 
II., Ogeemah, Trouble, Bab and Colleen. Vivian II. and Ogee- 
mah were protested respectively by La Cubana and Miss Judy 
on the starboard tack grounds. Should these protests be allowed 
victory in two classes would go to Saetta and Anona. 

Twenty-six boats started. A fresh S.E. breeze was blowing. 
The yawls and sloops in classes P and above sailed a course from 
the start off Ulmer Park across the channel to Black Can Buoy 
No, 13, off Fort Wadsworth, thence to Can Buoy No. 7 near West 
3ank Light and home, a distance of 10 nautical miles. It was 
a reach to the first mark, a beat to the second, and a reach home, 
in which ballooners were carried to port. 

Regular class Q sailed a 9-mile course up through the Narrows 
to the bell buoy at Robbins Reef, off the Staten Island Ferry slip, 
and home. The outward journey was a broad reach on which 
spinnakers were carried a greater part of the way, and the re- 
turn a dead beat. Boats in old class Q went from the start off 
Ulmer Park to the bell buoy at Craven Shoal, then down the 
harbor to can buoy No. 9 and home, a distance of 9 miles. It 











was a reach to the first mark, windward work to the second, and 
another reach home. Classes R and RR and the catboats sailed 
twice over a triangular course from Ulmer Park to Fort Hamil- 
ton, thence to Sea Gate and home. This aggregated about 7 
miles. The first leg was a reach, the second a beat and the last 
a reach 

As al, the new class boats had a hard race of it. Just be- 


caching Robbins Reef on the outward journey More Trouble 





and avoid accidents. 


Bound in cloth, with 123 pages and 20 illustrations. 
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lost ote of her upper blocks when taking in the spinnaker and 
was delayed considerably thereby. Ogeemah also got into diffi- 
culties with her ballooner, which got tangled up with the working 
jib. At the finish, Saetta was 2m. ahead of Cockatoo II., with 
Quest third and More Trouble fourth. Saetta was beaten out 10s. 
y Ogeemah en corrected time. A misunderstanding as to how 
the finish line should be crossed delayed her nearly half a minute 
and lost the race. For the handicap event the boats were divided 
into six divisions. The summaries follow: 





















Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 

Lotowana, E. E. Malcom............. 50925 20625 206 25 
Seh- GAR, 35. ad EPMEicas ccereacesncnr 51610 21310 20510 

‘ Sloops, Classes P and Above—Start 3:06. 
Vives IE., S! 2. Veswons.....0.<csce 44030 13430 13430 
Tabasco, J. B. O’Donohue..... ---44545 13945 1.39 45 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach. .--44820 14220 14020 
Anona, Menton Brothers.............- 4 48 22 122 13732 
Lasawa, 39. 2. Wise. ..5.scece ...-Did not finish. 
Huntress, L. H. Dyer.......ccccccccce Did not finish. 
Squaw, EB. Valentine. ....c<icccvcccescsis Did not finish. 
‘ Sloops, Class Q—Start 3:09. 
Saetta, George H. Church............. 45725 1482 1482 
Cockatoo II., Hendon Chubb.......... 45925 15025 15025 
Quest, F. i  iitnnn bcdeccies seas 5 00 02 15102 14902 
More Trouble, W. H. Childs.......... 5 01 07 1 52 07 1 51 07 
Ogeemah, Alfred Mackay............. 50445 15545 14815 
Miss Judy, D. D. Allerton............ 50620 15720 15520 
r Class Q, Special—Start 3:12. 
Trouble, W. A. Barstow..........c000- 44947 13747 13447 
Careless, Richard Rummell............ 45105 1390 £13805 
Wraith, Calvin Tompkins.............. 4 52 06 1 40 05 1 38 05 
Me Ge WOE Cis cconcesductasince 50047 14847 14847 
Ianthe, H. H. Roberson..............- Did not finish. 

Sloops, Classes R and RR—Start 3:15. 
Bab, T. A. Hamilton....... ----42647 11447 211047 
Beta, Snedeker and Camp. ---4 42 20 1 27 20 1 23 20 
Chickeokee, W. J. O’Neill.......ccccce Started before her signal 
Catboats—Start 3:18. 

Colleen, W. F. Remmey.............. 42710 10910 10610 
Hester, Simon Wicks.... 11830 11830 
NS Sc a CIRC ind cununbomeiaweda Did not finish. 


After the sailing yachts had been sent away a race was started 
for power dorics owned by lobster fishermen on the shores of 
Gravesend Bay. There were six starters, and J. Snedeker proved 
to be the winner, beating B. Voorhees by 5s. The boats cov- 
ered a 9-mile course. The racing season of the Bensonhurst Y. C. 
has been long, varred and very successful. The summary of the 
power boat race follows: 





Power Dories—Start 3:35. 

Finish. Elapsed. 
J. Snedeker ..5 01 27 1 26 27 
B. Voorhees 5 01 32 1 26 32 
C, Brown ........ -5 06 38 1 31 38 
N. Hanson -5 06 52 1 31 52 
M. Brown ........ ..5 14 50 1 39 50 
SOON DE on ciasincanevccduxscdsetedee poesend Did not finish. 





Jamaica Bay Y. R. A. 


Jamaica Bay, L. I.—Sunday, Sept. 17. 

Tue fall regatta of the Jamaica Bay Y. R. 
Sunday, Sept. 17. 

The class C slcops sailed over a 12-mile course and Baby Roger 
won, beating Marion, the second boat, by 1m. 2s. 

Virginia had an easy win in the cabin cat class. There were 
only two starters and they went over the 10-mile course. 

In the open catboat class Ariel defeated her two competitors 
handily. Booze was second. 

H. C. Miner had a sailover in the open class for 17ft. catboats. 

In the class for open catboats under 17ft. Alert won, beating 
Chica by nearly 4m. 

There were seven starters in the class for launches. Viking, 
one of the starters in this class, caught fire when near the finish 
line. There were five men on board, and they worked in vain to 
put out the flames. They were finally driven forward by the heat, 
but Mr. J. von Bockman knocked a butt open in the boat’s bot- 
tom and she slowly filled. Viking was towed into shallow water, 
where she sank on the flats. None of those on board were in- 


A. took place on 










jured. The summary: 
Sloops, Class C—Start 2:49—Course, 12 Miles. 

Finish, Elapsed 
Wastin Willows Petisisssccosccccesessccscoves 4 59 22 2 10 22 
Kismet, W. W. Mills..... ...5 13 00 2 24 00 
Jennie, W. G. Gallagher.. ---5 05 49 2 16 49 
Rein Demmdel, Co CCR 6 0sc cectvcccvcctcces 5 03 40 2 14 40 
Baby Roger, George Boehm.............+++00+ 4 58 20 2 09 20 

Cabin Cats, Class H—Start 2:59—Course, 10 Miles. 

Ti Be eR ntek nvndcaceceessesscaseeete 5 30 43 2 41 43 
Varis Gie Te ck ccnscesccvecvesied 5 25 15 2 36 15 
Open Cats, 20ft. and Under—Start 3:08—Course, 10 Miles. 
Rill Nye, J. a csbivccnvxuccsasentcaned 5 23 20 2 20 20 
ES We. (ME caccvncecscedpevecestavesseen 5 17 41 2.14 00 
ie A, Hc aecicnccckesscecenes sepia scene 5 20 50 217 50 
Open Cats, 17ft.—Start 3:05—Course, 10 Miles. 

FE: 2 ee Ce Tin cneis.cdescccsnccszeves 4 15 0. 110 04 


Open Cats Under 17ft.—Start 3:07—Course, 10 Miles. 





Chica, L. H. Phlug 4 22 09 1 15 09 
Fa FOR. WEE cove cn cicdcavisvscevecsenscuse 418 16 11116 
Launches—Course, 10 Miles. 

Lottie M., W. H. Meyer 3 30 00 5 18 45 
Rockaway, J. May.......... 3 36 54 5 23 39 
Skipper, William  Seerich. Seawapsieen<aisdaceaneneee 5 15 29 
Gracie, Charles Greene .... 4 43 02 5 30 51 
Igniter, Bernard Metzgen 3 44 11 5 18 00 
Vile, J. Wom TGC. «<0. cc ceccccccccoccess Disabled. 

DS ee. SN Po cvcvcenasconwesvensses 3 57 49 5 30 43 
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On strop and razor makes shaving a pleasure. Try it.—Adv. 


GAS ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


Their Principles, Types, and Management. 


BY F. K. GRAIN, M. E. 


A Complete and Practical Manual. 


Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 


yas compact and comprehensive handbook contains all the information essential to users of the marine gasolene 
engines, and will be welcomed by the thousands of men now owning and running power boats. 
experts will alike find the book invaluable. 


It treats of the various types of marine gasolene engines, points out the 
good in each, and tells how to rua them. 


A knowledge of the contents of this book will help to overcome difficulties 
The most complete book of its kind ever published. 
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Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound—Saturday, Sept. 16. 


THE annual fall regatta of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. was 
sailed on Saturday, Sept. 16, in a light S.E. breeze. There were 
38 starters, and the winners were Memory (sail over), Mimosa IIL., 
Cara Mia, Nora, Houri, Answer, Sabrina and Notion. 

The three larger classes went twice over a 7%-mile triangle. 
The first leg was a reach, the second a run and the third a beat. 

Memory took a sailover in the 33ft. yawl class, as she was with- 
out a competitor. Mimosa III. won as usual in the 33ft. sloop 
class, defeating Regina, the second boat, easily. 

There was a small number to start in the New York Y. C. class, 
and Cara Mia had no difficulty in disposing of her seven contend- 
ers. Mr. Wainwright now has his boat in fine form, and she is 
one of the most dangerous in the class. Adelatde II. got second 
and the rest of the bunch were left well behind. 

Nora beat Busy Bee, the second boat to finish in the Raceabout 
class, over 3m. 

Houri won easily in her class. There was a good race between 
Vaquero and Dorothy for second place. Answer ran away from 
her competitors in the 22ft. class. 

Sabrina won in the 15ft. class. 
first place in the 18ft. sloop class. 





Fly was second. 
The summary: 


Yawls, 33ft. Class—Start 1:25—Course, 15% Miles. 


Notion got 





Finish. Elapsed. 

Pee. TE, i; ei ac cs anconsacesstnasases 4 40 22 3 15 22 
Sloops, 33ft. Class—Start 1:25—Course, 15% Miles. 

Misnowe TER. Te Te Piss vids hincrcxtccivens 41717 2 62 17 
Nike, Vif. Cumigoeitiscccviwccedccsees 4 31 20 3 06 20 
Te, COMMS TIOOE occ iskecncieecctes 4 32 27 3 07 27 
Mee, FG TOR vase lccacese 4 28 59 3 03 59 
Mimosa I., T. M. G. Raborg 4 38 02 3 11 02 
eens, We Be Cs i onc cre cbadedevecdites 4 52 32 3 27 32 


New York Y. C., 30ft. Class—Start 1:36 -Course, 15% Miles 



















Cara Mia, S. Wainwright............ccccccccees 4 09 26 2 39 26 
Adelaide II., Adee Brothers................00- 4 10 22 2 40 22 
Nautilus, Haman Brothers... ....ccsccssvcoevcess 4 37 31 3073 
Atair, Cord Meyer ............. 4 39 07 3 09 07 
Maid of Mendon, W. D. Guthrie. ..-4 39 52 3 69 52 
te OE, Bl ane sccccussdeccaves 4 39 54 3 69 54 
pe | ee 4 40 35 3 10 35 
Neola II., George M. Pynchon...........+,...4 42 41 3 12 41 
Raceabout Class—Start 1:35-——-Course, 13% Miles. 
eas A, | Sts obs ks ohio 60d cwnccnscncncs 4 20 36 2 45 30 
Bisa ee Se. Nook idantsdcevcnacexs 42 2 53 30 
Invader Jr., R. M. Rainey 31 36 2 56 36 
FRU, ee ae PUI oc vccdccccosevess 4 24 47 2 49 47 
Re, WR GIORGIO. goo cccicccesvacsccesecs 4 34 06 2 59 05 
Howdy, George Mercer, Jr..........ccceceecess 4 34 50 2 59 50 
a GO BN Cadeeccdscdcccccicccacasd 4 42 54 3 07 &4 
Larchmont, 21ft. Class—Start 1:40—Course, 13% Miles. 
po a Oa rer 4 41 09 3 01 09 
Vagiere,. Williams Stamp occ cc cccceccccccsccees 4 4519 3 05 19 
Ts: Eas Ger ec ccccscccnessssccsscens 4 45 29 3 06 29 
Sloops, 22ft. Class—Start 1:55 7% Miles. 
Pannonahy, F. P. Currier ...........c.e+0++2.0 42 34 1 52 34 
CH, Bs ia MIE cresrcdsccccncceness ease -3 42 36 1 52 35 
| ee SS eee eee -3 43 00 1 53 00 
Answer, Donald Abbott ...................+....3 35 56 1 40 56 
Sloops, 15ft. Class—Start 1:55— Course, 7% Miles. 
Fly, W. Emlen Roosevelt.....................-0 53 06 1 58 06 
eS a ee 3 55 43 2 00 43 
We Ween, BR. GC. Cotihert....cccccocccccceccccd OS at 2 03 27 
SR I, a NE ds con cidcececcxdneduadesén ; 2 05 53 
Sabrina, C. W. Wetmore...........cececcees 3 48 1 54 01 
CH Bt Sl MIN is ce cicncccedcccecoversseue Did not finish, 
Shoces, 18ft. Class—Start 2:00—Course, 7% Miles. 
FOUN A. Siew sewetanns dasismenteccddceaee 3 46 25 1 46 25 
Hamburg,, M. Goldschmidt............... ..3 59 00 1 59 00 
pe a ea 4 20 34 2 20 34 


Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound—Monday, Sept. 18. 

Six of the Seawanhaka 15-footers met in a club race, which took 
place on Monday, Sept. 18. The boats were handled by women. 
The wind was S.E., and it rained throughout the match. An in- 
side course 7% miles in length, was covered. The summary: 

Start 3:10. 





Finish. Elapsed. 
Chipmunk, Miss Mae Young.................. 41410 1 04 10 
Imp, Miss Agnes Landon..................006- 41519 1 05 19 
Wee Wean, Mrs. G. W. Burnham............. 415 46 1 06 46 
Griise, Mine, Asay’ RiciesGs. <ecccsscccvecscveee 4 14 45 1 07 45 
Fly, Miss Margaret Roosevelt.................. 417 55 1 07 55 
Aggie. F. BR. COMM Bi eeeccticscivcieiseiase Did not finish. 





Newport Y. C, 


Newport, R. I., Sept. 15. 


A cus catboat race was held by the Newport Y. C. on Friday 
afternoon, Sept. 15, in a good S.E. breeze. There was a good 
entry list of eleven boats, and the winners were Madge, Restless 
and Vesper II. The course vas from a line in the inner harbor, 
around Goat Island, sailed three times around, a distance of about 
1) miles. Vesper II., as usual, had everything her own way and 
walked away from the rest of the fleet. The summary: 


First Class—Start 1:06. 












: Finish. Elapsed. 

Madge, Bow’ ........eece 2 50 15 1 42 13 

Falconita, Kerr 2 54 06 1 45 59 

Lizzie Briggs, Briggs 1 48 6 

WR, SPOONS Siccuscccccecdsdcencdbendissds Did not finish. 
Second Class—Start 1:09. 

ER, TOUR sy ccccwsccccccsdedcGesactocent 3 01 40 1 52 40 

Te EN. Nive ycapedudawocareGeesckaésadoeentin 3 1 68 55 

Vesper II., Plumer.. 

Vesper, Fraser ... 

Shadow, Chass ..... 

I PING = Stead cee dtacvacidaousiumieveded 


Laymen and 
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Columbia Y. C. 


Chicago, Lake Michigan—Saturday, Sept. 16. 


‘Tue open regatta of the Columbia Y. C. sailed on Saturday, 
Sept. 16, wound up the local yachting season to all intents and 

urposes. The race was for the Murray Cup, to which every 
Boat in the local clubs was eligible under time allowatices. In 
addition, special class prizes were awarded. 

.Fred Price’s fine sloop Vencedoft wor with plerity to. spare, 
making a record trip around the Colymbia Club course. The tate 
was sailed in a series of squalls, arid kept the crews busy hand- 
ling canvas from start to finish. It was @ spectacular tace and 
interesting at all stages. 7 ° 

The victory of Vencedor gives Pricé possessioti of the cup, as 
the crack 52-footer had already won > leg on the cup and two 
victories made it the permanent posséssion of the owner of the 
successful boat. . 

Price’s appearance at the stick of Vencedor marked his fare- 
well to yacht racing. His resignation was accepted last night 
by the board of directors, and the progressive young yachtsman 
steps down and out from the commodoreship of the Columbia 
¥. C., which he has served long and faithfully. Price was deeply 
affected by the criticism which 4 received for his lack of interest 
in fitting Quien Sabe for the last Lipton Cup races, and the 
charges of disloyalty to his organization cut so deeply that _he 
hended in his resignation shortly after the close of the series. The 
fact was kept quiet by the directors, but after several meetings it 
was decided to accept the resignation, and to-day Vencedor went 
to the race without her commodore’s pennant at the truck. 

Price has made many friends and not a few enemies during 
his tenure of office, but his absence will be keenly felt by both 
his friends and those who did not like him. He has done much 
for the sport, and has been a liberal supporter of yachting ever 
since his inception into the game. He has owned Vencedor, 52ft. 
sloop; Juanita, 65ft. augiliary yawl; Yo San and Quien Sabe, Lip- 
ton Cup boats, all fine yachts and representative of the best spirit 
of yachting in these waters. Hereafter he will confine himself to 
cruising for pleasure alone. Vencedor is on the market, Yo San 
and Quien Sabe are already sold. 

Following is the result “of the Murray Cup competition to-day: 


25ft. Sloops. 





Start Finish 

SEINE. << SvieupnnsksuoseeeeepSeechseevalasbnnasds ten 2 20 00 4 50 48 

Mildred Skin Vencwcavegswnsaaesoapenieexchbuunee 2 20 00 4 51 50 
20ft. Sloops. 

i i..5 ULCaubhcuppepsbebhtanesanenresbsentebou 2 30 00 5 00 38 

SEE escapes fuvcecvenwssnasbnduhububeeste evens 2 30 00 5 00 45 

21ft. Cabin Class. 
Dee Babe 2..0..ccrccceveccscccsecevevcccvasses 2 40 00 4 47 54 
Cruisers. 

OE eT! 4 44 43 

BEI. pt hiaand ase bietesevessenceecebosenenenem 2 30 00 454 14 

ED. Lc Kv ankcbbibnnondossceeeenesasednserbe 2 30 00 5 6 31 

SED, Dicky olb~bi0susnyesdseceptnvncesesvevevna 2 30 00 5 08 00 
Schooners. 

EEE “Sion bsuun sist acadetivensocessepsdnccbeses 2 40 00 5 21 53 
SN. Sk otohsscdsek Subehyeeosthondararnessewnpnewk 2 40 00 5 23 06 
35ft. Yawls 
EEE avccneeencnnshesncbhothbepineseseonssnsuseaee 2 40 00 4 56 28 

55-Footers 
DE x cancckpeahsieedushsonbiesspebbbssbboore 2 40 00 4 09 00 
FED. oxcnidascccoscpeccccsenceenssochecbensocsents 2 40 00 4 50 56 
30ft. Sloops 
TIES. cw dvicessoncnccenecescecnnsebesssneesesnn 2 40 00 4 35 40 
LMR bp iste skaphnesesscnsseadnssepennersceeshe 2 40 00 4 36 30 
EES ceicu cp cstunkwdbbedsecbanbupbaensyssch> open 2 40 00 4 53 58 
RT 2 40 00 4 56 11 
SEE skpucvexsoovesincosbitnensenensisseehesehe 2 40 00 5 11 56 
POOR « Sdvascnansassssovesteveccetendssesnesne® 2 40 00 5 12 53 
TE Tos tec eatenpheeseoeedbeneesehe eh eseeneeke 2 40 00 5 22 01 


The last race scheduled by any of the local clubs is a final match 
between Joe Bondy’s Charlotte R. and Joe Dornheim’s Jeannettie. 
These two famous old cruisers, whose names have made much 
iLake Michigan yachting history in the past, are tied for a prize 
offered in their class. The tie will be sailed off Saturday. In 
-addition ‘the Columbia Y. C. has scheduled dinghy races, swim- 
‘ming races, an exhibition by the life saving crew and a race for 
‘the mosquito fleet inside the harbor to entertain the club mem- 
tbers while the cruisers are fighting out on the long course. 

J. M. Hanptey. 


Baltimore Y. C. 
Chesapeake Bay, Md.—Saturday, Sept. 9. 


Turee yachts belonging to the Baltimore Y. C. raced _on Sat- 
urday, Sept. 9, for the trophy offered by Mr. Isaac E. Emerson 
for yachts of under 30ft. racing length. 

The boats covered a course of 18% miles. The start was made 
from an imaginary line between the club flagstaff and the black- 
spar buoy to Baltimore Y. C. barrel buoy; thence 2% miles N. 
by E. toward the Northern Central Railroad elevator, rounding 
the white-flag buoy; thence S.S.E, 3% miles to Fort Carroll, leav- 
ing the fort to the N., 3% miiles S.E. to the white-flag buoy, go- 
ing 2 miles S.W. before rounding the buoy; thence 4% miles N.W., 
rounding Quarantine buoy, to the starting point. All buoys were 
left to the starboard, excepting the Baltimore Y. C. and the 
«Quarantine buoys, which were left to port. The time limit for 
the race was six hours. 

The Regatta Committee consisted of Messrs. Walter Archer, R. 
C. Cole and H. E. Crompton, and the preparatory was given at 


11:55. Five minutes later the boats were sent away. Helen was 
first away, followed by Spindrift. Gowan was la8t- to start and 
finish. 


The wind was light from the S., hardly satisfactory racing 

weather. Helen finished 5m. ahead of Spindrift, but lost the race 
. on time allowance. 

Mr. W. I. de Zerega sailed Spindrift. Mr. Zerega is known all 
aleng the coast as one of the cleverest amateurs in the country, 
and on this occasion he had Mr. Beals Wright, the tennis player, 
who is also a clever boatman. The other members of the crew 
were Dr. Dudley Williams, Mr. Arthur Hale and Mr. W. L. 
Trenary. In Helen were Messrs. Austin Dinning, Oscar Smith, 
Clarence Reynolds and A. Tripp, and in Gowan were Messrs. 


F. W. Robertson, C. H. Harris, J. C. Lee and L. J. Jones. The 
summary: 
Start 12:00—Course, 18% Miles. 
Elapsed. . Corrected. 
BRNO insbseerpcarvionssaensconbod»seenseesnesus 4 22 00 4 22 00 
Set Mie. ccccccvscccosgconevecsepevesespses 427 00 413 40 
BEEN? cosnunresechactontosnnsctonsonvesacebeseeet 4 51 00 4 38 24 





Washington Park Y. C. 


Narrangansett Bay, R. I., Sept. 16. 


Aw open race for sloops of the 21 to 26ft. class was held by the 
Washington Park Y. , Saturday afternoon, Sept. 16. It was 
a small event, there being but four entries, and the wind was too 
light and fluky to provide very good racing. There was consider- 
able interest, however, as a new little craft, Gunfire, made her 
first appearance, and put up a good race, considering the light 
conditions, coming in only 9m. behind Micaboo in a four hour 
contest, The other two beats were distanced. 

feasurements were not taken on the two leaders, so the cor- 
rected times could not be figured. 

The summary: 


Start, 3:05:30—Course, 10 Miles 





Finish ~~. 

Micaboo, W. R_ Tillinghast ..6 69 55 3 2 
Gunfire, S. Baxter ...... 7013 4 03 43 
Dazzler, C. D. Reynolds . 7 30 36 4 25 06 
Pinafore, W. B. Frost ..... ..7 50 43 4 45 13 
F. H. Younc. 


. 


Srorres or Some Sea Docs.—A really good sea story 
that contains something of human interest is a rare thing 
in these days. In this issue of Forest AND STREAM there 
will be found in the Sportsman Tourist Department a 
capital yarn. ‘The title of the story is “Nip, the Sailors’ 
Friend,” and a dog is the hero. This is the second story 
of this kind that has appeared in these columns recently, 
the first appeared in the number of Aug. 12, and was en- 
titled “How My Mongrel Dog Saved the Ship.” These 
stories appear under the general head “Stories of Some 
Sea Dogs.” 








Boston Letter. 


THE season of open tacing under the rules of the 
Yacht. Racing Association of Massachusetts has ended. 
and the championship winners in the different classes are 
known, although the final offical list of percentages may 
not be forthcoming for some time, on account of pend- 
ing pfotests. The association has had a good season in 
which the attendance was no doubt greatly increased by 
the addition of the Cape cat and sailing dory classes. The 
greatest interests was shown in the 22-ft. class, for which 
five new boats wete built. The boats that were built for 
the class this year are the best looking that have been 
produced under the rules. Tyro, a Crowninshield cre- 
ation, owned by Mr. W. H. Joyce, showed herself to be 
easily the best boat in the class. For-a time, matters were 
close between her and Rube, but when Tyro had got go- 
ing, there was never any question. Tyro lost nothing in 
the handling, being sailed by Mr. Sumner H. Foster, one 
of the cleverest amateus in the bay. The three leading 
boats in this class are new ones. 

Racing in the 18ft. class has fallen off greatly, and 
there is little reason to believe that there will be any great 
revival through the building of new boats during the 
coming winter. It appears that the class has been play- 
ing itself out less gradually than it grew, and that it may 
be a question of Only a short time when it follows the 
knockabout and race-at-home classes in Massachusetts 
Bay. The general attendance of boats of this class at 
the open races during the past season, has not been near- 
ly as large as in former years. The racing has been close- 
est between Hayseed, one of last season’s creations by 
Messrs Small Bros., Bonitwo, one of this season’s boats, 
designed by Crowninshield, and Bat, another yearling by 
Mr. E. A. Boardman. Hayseed was last season’s cham- 
pion,‘and she again captured the championship this year 
through good sailing under all conditions. 

Racing in the 15ft. class was rather tame, the attend- 
ance being desultory. Most consistent in attending races 
was Vera II., last year’s champion, designed by Messrs. 
Small Brothers, and she continued her good work 
throughout the present season, taking the championship 
easily. It is rarely that Vera II. is not found in first 
place on the summary sheet. 

The adoption of the Cape cat class resulted in the en- 
tries of many of these once very popular boats, which 
have been out of the general racing for some seasons. 
The showing made by the class this year was a good one. 
and the winning of the championship by Marvel, owned 
by Mr. I. M. Whittemore, was consistent with the inter- 
est shown by the owner. There has been good sport in 
the class this year, but as few boats of the type are built 
in the vicinity of Boston, it is a question how great the 
future development may be. The boats are generally 
over sparred and smothered with canvas. 

The sailing dory class is a very popular one, and there 
is a great field to draw from. In consequence, the races 
in which this class was provided for received good at- 
tendance. It is likely that, on account of the cost of 
construction and maintenance and the immense amount 
ef sport offered, this class will remain popular for some 
time. Barbara, a Swampscott boat, has quite a lead in 
pereentage for the championship, but the races have been 
close in almost every instance, there being little to choose 
among the boats. The following table, compiled by Sec- 
retary A. T. Bliss, of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, 
gives the percentages of all the yachts. It does not in- 
clude races of the wears and Corinthian Y. C.’s, and 
may be changed by pending protestg: 


Class E, 22ft. Cabin Yachts. 


+Tyro, ‘William H. Joyce.........s.secescesccecees 1379 
Rube, Herbert L. Bowden ..........ceceeeeseeees 1215 


Medric II., H. H. White............... 
Peri II., Dr. Morton Prince........... 
Nutmeg, A. C. Jomes.....ccccsccccecs 
Medric, George Lee............seeeeee- 
*Chewink V., Cheney and Lanning.. 
*Urchin, John Greenough con 
*Clorinda, Cheney and Eooniue codeacebboureawsees 


Class D, Cape Catboats. 
+Marvel, Ira M. Whittemore...............++e000+ 
Hustler, H. W. Robbins ...... . 
Josephine, F. H. Smith...... 
Stranger, Dr. F. E. Dawes.... 
Argestes, George H. Wilkins.. 
*Arawak, H. R. Nickerson.... 
Noturus, C. O. Whitney........ 
*Dorothy III., Frank F. Crane. 
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Goblin, R. M. Lothrop........... 278. 
Moondyne, Shaw Brothers.. 360. 
*Saltair, C. C. Collins ..... 116 


Thelga, Louis E. Crosscup. baw 
Ocean. Magle, T. Lame ........ccscccccccsccccvcves 
MS a ED BE, SAO cc cncncvecesencescesneees 
*Tocmahawk, S. W. Leigitton..........00.ccccecees 
ON ased. FF. TA, Comma. oc. cadeccccevccccccccccas 
*Nancy Hanks, George W. Lane...............++- 
*Clara Lee, E. W. Emery ........cccescevccceccees 


Class I, 18ft. Knockabouts. 
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+Hayseed, Herbert_L. Bowden...........-++++++ 736.0 92.0 
Bonitwo, George H. Wightman.................. 685.1 85.0 
SBat, Adams Brothers ........ccccccccccccsccccvece 518.6 76.4 
Hayseed II., Herbert L. Bowden...............++ 675.2 75.1 
Daweieete. A. Wi. BAUR cccvevsveceacccdccccoscecs 812.8 73.9 
Fritter, Caleb Loring it eee a bebe same ene 538.7 69.5 
Mieage I1., J. W. Oletead..............ecesecene 619.4 44.2 
*Aladdin, George P. Keith..........---+.-++-++0e0+ 307.0 43.8 
Nicknack, Edwin B. Holmes.............+.++0+0++ 234.5 33.5 
Osprey, A. R. Train .......ccesecccecceseccceseces 211.7 30.2 
*Moslem I., John Tyler.........cccesccesceccecees 196.4 28.5 
*Boo Hoo, Reginald Boardman ..............+.+.+ 160.5 23.2 
*Kittiwake V., F. R. Maxwell. 140.0 20.0 
*Myrmidon, John Noble .... 137.0 19.5 
*Yankee, Frank W. Atwood... 121.2 17.4 
*Aurora, F. L. & H. W. Pigeon 91.7 13.1 
*Cuyamel, A. W. Ce. swan 57.3 8.2 
*Gertrude II., Hector E. Lynch 55.6 7.9 
*Little Miss, B. S. Permar........ 34.1 4.8 
*Aspinquid II., A. E. Whittemore . Be 3.3 
*Privateer I]., C. E. Adams..............0...0000- 25.0 3.1 
Class T, 15-Footers. 
TVera [L., BH. Lesher ....ccccccsccccccccccccccses 630.0 90.0 
Cigavette,: BE. BP. Pim? .ncccsccveccccscccdcacecese 400.0 80.0 
Ventas IL., C. Kaden. Pevaek...ccccccscepesccvocss 180.0 61.4 
*Tobasco, pr Harry H. Wiggin......ccccsesssees 160.0 45.8 
Princess, James P. Primos.........cccccccccccesccce 253.3 42.2 
*Swallow, Harris Hammond ...............++++++ 126.7 36.2 
UURGME, Wes Um.) PUNE si ones on cacdsdensceendes 100.0 28.5 
Class X, Dories. 
+Barbara, J. J. Blaney and Wardwell............. 757.1 84.1 
Elizabeth F., H. W. Dudley........ 668.8 72.0 
Zaza I1., Gordon Foster . - 609.7 67.7 
*Teaser, Ralph R. Smith.. - 28.8 65.2 
Frolic I1., W. G. Torrey . 425.0 60.7 
Bessie A., J. Samuel Hodge 337.0 48.1 
Bugaboo II., H. B. Ingall 427.6 47.5 
Spray, H. T. Wing....... . 194.1 38.8 
oNisan, D. H. Woodbury ...... . 149.6 29.9 
eet Ro! E. Burnett ee 114.3 2.3 
*Pointer II., B. C. Melzard........... uisecneects - 111.8 24.8 
*>pader, b DEB i cvvcccvescvesccccccoccvccsce WOON 22.3 








$Getenen, Th, Th, Makan ss oviesvcesscesesteceesce 63.6 

*Red Devil, E. H. Curtis ... -- 54.5 nw 
*Khaki II., L. H. Brown.. 52.2 11.6 
oe Gardner...... -- 43.1 9.5 
FE, Lev De. SERED Cewnties cccetbsnecandienveee 10.0 2.2 





*It is assumed that a yacht shall have started in at least halj 
as many races as any yacht in her class. 
¢Championship winners. 


The annual rendezvous and parade of the yachts of the 
Yacht. Racing Association was held at Hull on Sunday 
Sept. 10. There was a big attendance and the usual ideai 
conditions prevailed. The breeze was light, east-north- 
east, and the sea was smooth. Over a hundred yachts 
passed in review of the Association flagship off the Hul! 
Station of the Boston Y. C. They then paraded across 
Hull Bay and up the West Way, again passing in re. 
view of the flagship off City Point, after which they dis- 
banded. The sight ef so many yachts under sail in ‘fairly 
close quarters was beautiful. 

Some new classes are being talked of for next season 
notably either one to rate 33 or 27ft. This class would 
be likely to prove a successful one. There is also talk 
of some building in class Q. This might mean the sud- 
den ending of two of the present classes. 

Opinion seems to be divided as to the value of the new 
uniform rating rule, as shown during the season just 
passed. Of course there has been no observation among 
Y. R. A. classes, for they do nof use the rule. There 
have been races in which the yachts have raced under the 
rating rule. On one hand it is said that these races have 
resulted favorably for the adoption of the rule, and on 
the other, that the rule will not be accepted. It strikes 
me that, outside of the proof given that a big-bodied 
centerboard boat like Meemer stands at least an cqual 
chance with keel yachts, nothing has been shown in the 
racing to warrant an assumption either way. 

Joun B. KiLteey. 


Chicago Letter. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 16.—The board of trustes of the 
Sir Thomas Lipton Competitive cup, the premier racing 
trophy of Lake Michigan, have decided to make a vig- 
orous campaign this winter to promote interest in next 
season’s races. 

The first act of the board was to appoint a special com- 
mittee to have complete charge of the cup races withi dis- 
cretionary powers, to do anything they may, deem advis- 
able to promote the interests of the competitions for the 
splendid trophy. This committee is composed of Messrs. 
W. H. Quinlan, Chairman; DeWitt C. Cregier and E. P. 
Balcom. Mr. Quinlan is the present chairman of the 
Regatta Committee, and had charge of the Lipton cup 
races this season. Messrs. Balcom and Cregier had 
charge of the famous 1900 races which were a record 
event in the history of western racing. 

Their first effort was the submitting to the club two 
amendments to the rules governing contests for the cup. 
The first was the abolishing of paragraph 25, which is 
known as the “Existing yachts clause.” This provides 
that existing yachts, although not within the restrictions, 
shall be admitted to the race in the class. This rule will 
not affect any of the boats now owned, here eligible to 
race, for the cup will prevent the bringing on from the 
East some of the old 21-footers which formerly raced in 
the class, but which do not come within the scantling and 
lineal measurements of the present rules. 

The most important change is the amendment to para- 
graph 26, which now reads as follows: 

“Yachts contesting in races for this class shall carry a crew 
of not less than three and not more than five men. Every member 
of a yacht’s crew must be a Corinthian yachtsman, and a bona 


fide member in good standing of the yacht club which the 
yacht represents.” 





This rule supersedes the one providing that one mem- 
ber of the crew of each boat shall be or may be a pro- 
fessional, and brings the sport into a cleaner, higher level. 
It reduces the chances for unpleasantness to a minimum 
and makes the sport what it should be, ‘a contest among 
gentlemen for a gentlemen’s trophy. 

The committee has gone to work with a will and a 
spirit that promises exceedingly well. Nearly every build- 
er and designer of prominence has been approached on 
the subject of designs, and it is the purpose of the 
committee to secure a number of designs both of keel and 
centerboard boats, together with specifications and prices 
ready to submit to would-be investors in boats. 

Mr. Quinlan assured me that there are already six pros- 
pective 21-footers in view. .I do not believe he is over- 
estimating. With such an increase in view now, and 
prospects for more in sight, it is easy to see that there 
will be something doing in the Lipton cup races next 
year. 

Messrs. Small Brothers, builders of Yo San, formerly 
Little Shamrock, Mr. Lawrence Jensen, designer of La 
Rita, Mr. Joe Pauliot of Sandusky, builder of Pirate of 
Detroit, which has beaten Ste. Claire and Spray, Mr. E. 
J. Sackley and Mr. Otto Schoenwork of Chicago, Messrs 
Jones and LaBorde of Oshkosh, Mr. Wm. Gardner, Mr. 
B.- B. Crowninshield, Mr. E. A. Boardman and Mr. C. D. 
Mower, are some of the prominent designers who have 
submitted designs from which to select a boat. 

Not only in Chicago are the members of the committee 
doing the work of propaganda, but in every city where a 
club is located eligible to send a candidate to fight for 
the trophy. There are twenty-six clubs in the Great 
Lakes Association, and to all of these printed matter and 
a letter has been sent, urging participation in next sum- 
mer’s event. Two of the clubs outside of the Milwaukee 
Y. C., Detroit Country Clab and local organizations have 
expressed an interest in the race, and chairman Quinlan 
has the practical promise of boats each from Cleveland 
and Rochester. Toledo is also anxious to ‘get into the 
class, and it is more than likely that this will be another 
new city to send its representative here next summer. 

Commodore Walker, owner of the two time winner Ste. 
Claire, is planning to build a new boat to come after the 
trophy next summer. Spray, which has been _beat- 
ing Ste. Claire this fall, will also be here, and a Detroit 
syndicate is figuring on a boat from designs by Kid Wild. 
In Milwaukee rumors are numerous; one of the most 
creditable bits of gossip being that the old syndicate which 
brought Milwaukee here to race for the Canada cup, is 
to build a boat at Oshkosh to race for the Lipton cup, 
and of course Messrs Jones and LaBorde are to be the 
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architects and builders. This will be an interesting event 
indeed in these waters, as it will be the first important 
invasion of this firm into deep-water boat designing. The 
success of the Messrs Jones and LaBorde boats in inland 
waters has been phenomenal for years, and as builders 
of scows they are unapproached in the West. There is 
considerable curiosity to see what kind of a craft thev 
would turn out for this class with its restricted over- 
hangs, over all length, sail area, scantlings, etc. Those 
who have had a glimpse of the plans—and according to 
report the blue prints have been in Milwaukee for two 
weeks now—say that the boat is radical in many partic- 
ulars and a distinct type. : 

To insure the proper preparation of the local boats, 
the committee here has secured a handsome cup to be 
known as the Spring Championship trophy of the 2t-ft. 
class. This trophy will be raced for under the same con- 
ditions as the W. A. McGuire cup of 1900. One yacht 
to win the trophy must win three races. In 1900 the com- 
petition was most keen, three boats winning two races 
each before it was finally awarded. The first race for 
the Spring cup will be held May 26, the second May 30, 
the third June 2, and if more are needed, one each Satur- 
day excepting the Saturday of the Michigan City race, 
the date for which has not yet been set. 

J. M. HaAnpeey. 


a8 
British Letter. 

Exp oF THE Racine Season.—The regatta of the Royal 
Southampton Y. C., which took place on Aug. 23 and 24, 
brought the Solent racing to a close. On the first day 
there was a strong wind, and the starters were few in 
number. In the handicap for yachts exceeding 100 tons 
only Brynhild and Valdora sailed, the former winning by 
rather more than a minute. In the smaller handicap, 
Vendetta had virtually a sailover, as her only opponent, 
Rosamond, carried away some gear just after the start 
and gave up. In the 52ft. race all four boats started, but 
Moyana went ashore while leading. Britomart subse- 
quently led throughout and won easily, beating Sonya by 
over 2m. Maymon gave up. On Aug. 24 the two handi- 
cap classes were amalgamated. The weather was light 
and iluky. Zinita was an easy winner, with Merrymaid 
second, and Valdora last. Brynhild also started, but gave 
up. In the 52ft. class Britomart and Moyana led alter- 
nately, and then the former went ashore, remaining hard 
and fast long enough for the other three to pass her. 
There was a lot of fluking, and Sonya had the lead for 
some time; but finally Britomart got a lift which put her 
into first place again, and she won, Sonya taking second 
rize, 

' The racing fleet moved on to Weymouth on the follow- 
ing day for the regatta of the Royal Dorset Y. C. on 
Aug. 26. This proved to be a stormy day, and there were 
many accidents to spars and gear. In the handicap class, 
Vendetta broke her gaff, Lorna and Rosamond had a 
foul in which both sustained damage and gave up, and 
Moyana carried away her crosstree. In the handicap, 
Lorna would, in all probability, have won had she gone 
for Rosamond’s lee instead of her weather. As it was, 
the first prize fell to the scratch boat, Brynhild, the 
second going to Creole, and the third to Merrymaid. 
Sonya won the 52ft. match after a splendid fight: with 
Maymon and Britomart. Moyana and Britomart finished 
up the season at Weymouth, as did Brynhild and Lorna. 

The boisterous weather of Aug. 26 continued for two 
days, so that the yachts could not make the passage to 
Torquay, and the town regatta fixed for Aug. 28, had to 
be postponed until Aug. 30. On Aug. 29. the Royal 
Torbay Y. C. held its annual fixture, but it was poorly 
represented by the racing fleet. Zinita and Betty, which 
had not taken part in the racing at Weymouth, were on 
the station, fortunately, and were joined by Rosamond, 
the only boat to venture on the stormy passage from 
Weymouth, and she was rewarded by a slant of wind 
which gave her the first prize, Zinita taking second. The 
52ft. class was unrepresented, neither Maymon nor Sonya 
having ventured across the West Bay. On the following 
day the town regatta was held. Five boats started in the 
handicap class, Zinita being at scratch. Rosamond was 
again the winner, and Betty took second prize, Zinita 
getting the third. Vendetta gave up, and Merrymaid 
only lost third prize by 8s. Sonya and Maymon were the 
only representatives of the 52ft. class.) The American 
boat led from start to finish and won easily. 

The yachts finished up the season with the regatta of the 
Royal Dart Y. C., at Dartmouth, on Sept. 1. The weather 
was fine, but the wind was fluky. A good entry of seven 
had been received for the principal race, but of these, 
Wendur did not come around from Torquzy, and Valdora 
fouled a mark at the start and gave up. Zinita had re- 
peated bad luck throughout the race, and only finished 
2m. aheatl of Merrymaid. Betty was the winner, Merry- 
maid taking second prize, and Rosamond the third. In 
the s2ft. class, Maymon started on Sonya’s weather and 
kept her in charge all day, beating her by rather over a 
minute. 

HAnpIcaPs versus CLass Ractne.—A good deal of dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed this season by owners in 
the big classes about their handicaps, and this spirit of 
unrest has been fostered by the yachting papers, which 
are advocating the revival of the 65ft. class and the big 
class racers. Of course, there can be no doubt that class 
racing is the most perfect form of the sport, but it must 
not be forgotten that class racing was killed by the very 
body which ought to have protected and fostered it—that 
1s to say, by the Yacht Racing Association. If proper 
Scantling rules had been formed, and extra long over- 
hangs penalized, class racing among the big boats would 
not have died out; but men are not going to build large 
and expensive boats, which are only fit for the scrap 

€ap as soon as their racing career is over. It has been 
the custom this year to vaunt the qualities of the saft. 
class, and to point to them as the only really representa- 
tive class. There is no doubt that the 52-footers have 
shown some excellent racing, but as boats they are far 
from perfect, both in form and construction, while the 
want of foresight on the part of the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation to veto the use of hollow masts has been pro- 
ductive of almost endless trouble. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the big handicap boats have really provided 
the backbone of the racing for the last five or six seasons, 
and that they are indvvidenlly and collectively the finest 
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fleet of vag ever seen iti out waters. The start of the 
handicap clags for the German Emperor’s cup at Cowes 
has for some years been a most majestic sight, beside 
which the 52ft. fleet sinks into utter insignificance, and 
the fine, spectacular pictures have been frequently de- 
scribed in glowing terms by the very papers whieh are 
now writing about the futility of handicap racing. Every 
true sportsman looks forward to the revival of class 
racing, but it must be upon a sound basis. It is rumored 
that the Yacht Racing Association is waking up from its 
long sleep, and that important reforms are in the air, 
among them rules for scantlings in connection with 
Lloyds. If Lloyds revise their rules—which at present 
are quite useless for racing yachts—and for which pur- 
pose they will have to call in the aid of the leading yacht 
designers, as their own surveyors are merely super- 
annuated master mariners, who know nothing at all 
about yachts, a most important step will be gained. Prob- 
ably, however, nothing will be done until the question 
of international rating rule has been discussed and settled, 
for the question of scantlings is sure to crop up then. 
It is high time something definite was settled, for if 
owners are getting tired of handicap racing and class 
racing is not re-established, the outlook for the future 
will not be very bright. E. H. Ketty. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








BoaTING, a new yachting monthly, has come from the 
press of the Penton Publishing Company, of Cleveland, 
O. Although covering sport in all parts of the country, 
it is the announced intention of the promoters to pay 
especial attention to the work of fresh water sailors. The 
general plan and scope of the publication is well told in 
the following editorial comment, which appeared in the 
initial issue: 

“Throughout the Great Lakes, the inland lakes, the 
large rivers, and all their tributary streams, there is a 
vast army of water lovers, lovers of boating, who turn 
to the sail, the blade, and the paddle for rest and tecrea- 
tion. Each may only invest a few dollars a year in his 
chosen pursuit, but those few dollars mean as much or 
more to him in health and happiness than do the millions 
of the average steam yacht owner. 

“These smaller interests are the growing ones. It is 
chiefly on their account that Boating was called into 
being, and it is through them that we will endeavor to 
work out our purpose. Although we cover the entire 
field from tide water to tide water, the Great Lakes dis- 
trict must ever be first and foremost in all that we hope 
to accomplish in establishing a medium for the inter- 
change of ideas among yachting men.” 


ForEST AND STREAM wishes Boating every possible 
success. 


Rzee 

TARTAN TAKES LARCHMONT Series Prize.—At the 
wind up of the Larchmont Y. C.’s race week the race- 
abouts Tartan, owned by Mr. A. H. Pirie, and Nora, 
owned by Mr. O’Donnell Iselin, were tied for the series 
prize. In order to: award the prize a sail-off was neces- 
sary, and the match took place on Monday, Sept. 18. The 
boats covered a 9% nautical mile triangle in a fair sailing 
breeze from the S. and E. Tartan won by 1m. 54s., and 
she takes the series prize. Both Tartan and Nora were 
designed by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, and both 
were built by Mr. B. F. Wood at his yard at City Island. 
Tartan was built in 1903-4 and Nora in 1904-5. 


Bite ange and Gallery 


Ohio Rifle Notes. 


Tue first deer hunters’ reunion ever held in Dayton, O., was 
given by the Dayton Sharpshooters’ at their range on the Dayton 
Gun Club grounds, and was a perfect success. Never in the fifty 
years’ history of the club has ane been better attendance at one 
of their shoots, or a more general enone of the hunters 
ard rifle clube of the Miami Valley. he weather was delightful, 
although a strong wind blowing directly across the range made 
a difference in some of the scores. Tents were pitched between 
the club house and the targets. A hot dinner was served in the 
club house at noon. 

Rifle experts of the valley who were present were: George W. 
“Izor, Germantown, holder of six gold medals won on other ranges, 
and who made high total score to-day of 193 out of a possible 216. 
In the three offhand matches he made 127 out of a possible 144. 
Major A. N. Wilson, Greenville; D. W. Jones, West Milton; John 
F. Brown, West Baltimore; C. W. Matthews, Euphemia; J. John- 
son and A. N. Clemmer, West Alexandria; M. Pence, Gratig;. F. 
L. Burr, Richmond, Ind.; Byron Stedman, 6f Hawkers, a twell- 
known and successful big game hunter. Ed. Rike made his debut 
as a rifle shot to-day, and took to it like a duck to water. He 
shot in all the matches, scoring 65 out of a possible 72 in the 
bench rest. 

Four matches were shot, all at 100 yards. No. 1, Hunters’ Re- 
union Match, offhand, open, plain or peep sights, on four animal 
targets, one shot on each target, possible.48; entrance $1, and no 
re-entry. In this match there were forty-six entries. Ten money 
prizes were given on each target, ties to shoot off, and $5 in gold 
for the highest total. The winners on each target were as fol- 
lows: Bear—-J. G. Welsh, 12; A. N. Wilson, 12; M. Pence, 12; G. 
O. Chismer, 11; M. T. Hampton, 11; G. H. Hetsler, 11; J. M. 
Curphey, 11; F. L. Burr, 10; G. W. Izor, 10; G. W. Sigafoos, 10. 
Buck—J. Boehmer, 12; M. Pence, 11; A. N. Clemmer, 11; M. T. 
Hampton, 10; J. G. Welsh, 10; W. H. Kerr, 10; G. W. Izor, 10; 
G. W. Sigafoos, 10; H. Schwind, 9; D. W. Jones, 9. Doe—F. L. 
Burr, 12; J. Johnson, 11; G. W. Sigafoos, 11; A. N. Clemmer, 10; 
W. S. Kessler, 10; J C Hahne, 10; M. T.. Hampton, 10; J. G. 
Welsh, 10; G. W. Izor, 9; G. O. Chismer, 9. Boar—C. W. Mat- 
thews, 12; Kerr, 11; Johnson, 11; Izor, 11; Wilson, 10; Rhoads, 
1¢0; Hahne, 10; D. W. Shaefer, 10; Hampton, 9; H. Schwind, 9. 
Izor and Hampton tied on 40 for high total and divided the 
prize, $5 in gold. Match No. 2 was offhand on the Massachusetts 
target, 4in. black with 2in. center, 3 shots, possible 36, 50 cents 
entry, re-entries allowed. Thirty-seven entries were made, the 
winners of the five prizes being in order named: G. W. Izor, 33; 
A. N. Clemmer, 32; G. H. Hetsler, 32; G. O. Chismer, 31; Adolph 
Schwind, 31. Match No. 3, novelty match on man target (body 
life size), perpendicular lines, lin. center, 3 shots offhand, pos- 
sible 60; 50 cents entrance, re-entries allowed; five prizes. Fifty- 
one entries. Winners: M. J. Schwind, 60; G. R. Decker, 59; 
Hetsler, 57; Chrismer, 56; A. N. Clemmer, 56. Match No. 4, 
bench rest, on reduced Sharpshooters’ target, 6in. white center, 
%-inch rings, 3 shots, possible 72; 50 cents entrance, re-entry al- 
lowed, five prizes. Eighty-eight entries. Winners: G. R. Decker, 
70, tied with Wm. Orth and won shoot off; Wm. Orth, 70; F. L. 
Burr, 69; Wm. Kuntz, 67; J. Boehmer, 66. High aggregate scores 
for the four matches out of a possible 216: Izor, 193; Decker, 191; 
Clemmer, 184; M. J. Schwind, 184; Matthews, 178; J. Johnson, 178; 
Welsh, 171; A. Schwind, 170; M. Pence, 169; G. O. Chrismer, 167; 
W. S. Kessler. D. e, 156. 








157; . 
The annual Hunters’ re-union of the Twin Valley Rifle Associa- 
tion, was held at West Baltimore on Sept. 15. There was a large 
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attendance. All shooting was 100. yards offhand at animal targets; 
one shot on each, possible 36; cents entrance, three prizes. 
Winners: Elk—C. W. Matthews, 11; A. Rhodes, 11; E. Hecathorne, 
ll. Doe—A. G. Marty, 11; Pola Jay, 10;°C. W. Matthews, 9. Bear 
—H._ C. Mundlienk, 12; the only perfect shot during the day; C. 
W. Matthews, 11; Lon Hinea, 11. C. W. Matthews made high 
aggregate score of 31 and is champion of association for a year. 
Three specials were shot, two of them on, the lion target, four 
prizes in each, and one on Creedmoor target, thres, fees. One 
shot in_each match, 100 yards, off hand. Winners. No. i 
Chas. Rhodes, 12; George Mundhenk, 12; A. Rhodes, 11; Pola 
Jay, 11. No. 2,, Lion—Pola Jay, 11; W. P. Townsend, 11; Ed. 
Werts, 10; Claude Weaver, 10. Creedmoor—Townsend, 12; 
Hinea, 12; E. Werts, 12. A rain storm coming up put an end 
to the sport. ’ 

The first shoot for the gold and diamond medal offered by 
Chief Milliken, ef the Cincinnati police, was held on Sept. 14, 
forty-one officers shooting a score. The shooting was at 20 yards, 
20 shots to each man. Patrolman Allen won the medal with 190- 
out of a possible 200. Inspector Carroll, 184; Sergeant Eichel- 
berger, 180; Sergeant Palmer, 184; Patrolman Curliss, 182. There- 
were 820 shots fired in five hours, an average of 164 an hour. 
After the contest Patrolman Goff fired 20 shots, making 193. In- 
spector Carroll was not competing. Moore holds the medal for 
60 days, when he must accept all challenges. 





Sept. 20.—Dover, N. H., Sportsmen’s Association prize shoot:. 
D. W. Hallam, Sec’y. 

Sept. 23.—Long Island City, N. Y.—Queens County G. C. tourna- 
ment. R. H. Gosman, Sec’y. 

Sept. 22-23.—Atlantic City, N. j—Fan shooting tournament. E. 
M. Smith, Sec’y. 

Sept. 22-23.—Medford, Ore., tournament. 

Sept. 26—Brooklyn, L. I.—Bergen Beach G, C. special shoot. 

Sept. 26—Bridgeport, Conn.—Consolidated Gun Club of Connec~ 
ticut ninth tournament. Dr. D. C. Y. Moore, Sec’y. 

Sept. 27-28.—Bradford, Pa., G. C. tournament. 

Sept. 28.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. all-day tournament. 

Sept. 29-30.—Broken Bow, Neb., G. C. tournament. F. Miller, 
Sec’y, Berwyn. 

Oct. 3-4.—Kansas City, Mo.—Afro-American Trapshooters’ League 
tournament. T. H. Cohron, Sec’y. 

Oct. 3-4.—Baltimore, Md., Shooting Association tournament. J. 
W. Chew, Sec’y. 

Oct. 3-4.—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
ment, under auspices of Jefferson County G. C. Frank Pragoff, 


Sec’y. 

Oct. 2-3.—Hyannis, Neb., G. C. tournament. L. McCauley, Sec’y. 

Oct. 3-5.—New London, Ia., G. C., shoot; $500 added. Dr. C. 
Cook, Sec’y. 

Oct. 4-5.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill G. C. tournament. T. D. 
Bell, Sec’y. 


Oct. 6-7.—Alliance, Neb., G. C. tournament. L. A. Shawrer, Sec’y. 

Oct. 6-8.—Davenport, Ia., Cumberland G. C. tournament. 

Oct. 9-10.—Indianapolis, Ind., G. C. tournament. Wm. Arm- 
strong, Sec’y. 

Oct. 10-11.—St. Joseph, Mo.—The Missouri and Kansas League of 
Trapshooters. r. C. B. Clapp Sec’y. 

Oct. 11-12.—Dover, Del., G. C. tournament; open to all amateurs. 
W. H. Reed, Sec’y. 

Oct. 17-18.—Raleigh, N. C., G. C. tournament. R. T. Gowan, Sec’y. 

Oct. J8-19.—Ossining, N. Y., G. C. shoot, $50 added. C. G. 
Blandford, Capt. 


Oct. 21.—Plainfield, N. J., G. C. merchandise shoot. 
1906. 
Jan. 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., G. C. annual winter tournament. 
Ralph C. Ripley, Sec’y. 
May 24-25.—Montreal, Can.—Canadian Indians’ first annual tour- 
nament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS, 


Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe, 14 Close Ave., Toronto, informs 
us that May 24-25, 1906, are the dates of the first annual tourna- 
ment of the Canadian Indians, to be held at Montreal, Can. 

* 

Elsewhere in our trap columns, Mr. Geo. L. Carter, Lincoln, 
Neb., gives concise information concerning the forthcoming 
Nebraska tournaments at Broken Bow, Hyannis and Alliance. 

oe 

The Bound Brook, N. J., Gun, Club, at their shoot on Sept. 23, 
have a programme of five events, each at 10 targets, and each 
for a loving cup; entrance 50 cents, 75 cents and $1. Any one 
may shoot for targets at one cent each. 





Manager Alec C. Mermod, 620 Locust street, St. Louis, writes 
us that “I am claiming dates of Oct. 13, 14 and 15 for the 
Rawlings semi-annual tournament, at targets, pigeons and 
sparrows. Programmes will be ready for mailing Sept. 20.” 

tf 

In the eleventh match of @@e Nosth New Jersey Shooting 
League, held at Montclair, the Montclair team defeated the 
Morristown team by a score of 98 to 88 On Sept. 23 the 
Montclair club wil send a team to shoot with the Dover team. 

R 

The Bergen Beach Gun Club, of Brooklyn, will hold a special 
shoot, rain or shine, on Sept. 26, commencing at 1 o’clock. The 
programme will consist of five 25-target events, $2 entrance, and 
extra events at the pleasure of the contestants. Everyone welcome. 


The programme of the third grand Afro-American Handicap, 
to be held at Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 3-4, has ten events each 
day, at 10, 15, 20 and 25 targets, added money, and a liberal list 
of merchandise prizes. Shooting will begin at 9 o’clock. Class 
shooting. 

R 


The ninth and last of the series of the Consolidated Gun Club 
of Connecticut tournaments will be held at Bridgeport, Sept. 26, 
commencing at 9:30. There are twelve events, totaling 190 targets, 
entrance $17.82. Dr. D. C. Y. Moore, South Manchester, is the 
Secretary. ; i. 

x 


Dr. O. F. Britton, for his run of 117 straight, from the 18 and 
19yds. mark, at the Indianapolis Gun Club shoot, in the contest 
for the Dupont cup, was the recipient of some well chosen re- 
marks by Dr. S. H. Moore, in connection with the presentation 
of said cup, Sept. 16, all of which is more fully set forth else- 
where in our trap columns. 


At Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 23-24, the annual fall shooting 
tournament of the Sea Shore Gun Club has a programme of ten 
events on the first day, at 15, 20 and 26 targets, entrance $1, $1.25 
and $1.50. On the second day, there are nine similar events. 
Tctals, first day, 1% targets, $12.25 entrance; second day, 180 
targets, $10.26 entrance. On second day there will be a five-man 
team race. Merchandise prizes and cup contests. Each day, 
averages, $5 and $3. Shooting will begin at 10 o’clock. Mr. E. M. 
Smith will receive guns and ammunition sent in his care, and 
deliver same on grounds free. Rose system, four moneys. Sliding 
handicap in 20-target events and merchandise contest. E. M. 


Smith is the Secretary. 


< -_— 
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FOREST AND STREAM. — 


[Serr. 23, 1905. 


ee EL LL 


‘The second grand all-day tournament of the Palisade Gun Club, 
to be held at Edgewater, N. Ji, Sept. 28, has a progtatmme of 
eight 20-target events, totaling 160 targets, $13 entrance; added 
money, $61; merchandise, $29. Events 3 to 7, optional 100-target 
race, entrance $1.80, for Winchester 12-gauge brush gun, $29. 
Sliding handicap. For high, low, amateur and special averages, 
$17 are appropriated. Guns and ammunition, prepaid, may be 
forwarded to Wm. Benison, Edgewater, N. J., and will be de- 
livered free. For further information, address A. A. Schoverling, 


. eng 
Manager, 2 Murray street, New Yor’ ee 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


InpIANAPOLIS, Ind., Sept. 16.—Hahn won the Peters aan e. 
Abe Martin, who is Dr. ©. F. Britton, was presented with the 
Dupont cup by Dr. S. H. Moore, President of the club, in a 
few well selected remarks. 

“Dr. Britton: p ea 

Oyiue lovers of clean sport in Indianapolis have within the past 
~week witnessed two wonderful exhibitions. Dan Patch, the ot 
son of Joe Patchen, although he did not lower his own oeneee 
cestablished a new track record for the Indianapolis race track. 

“Those who witnessed the wonderful horse with his ee 
jhonest, stride cover a mile in two minutes and one-half second, 
will admit that he, to use a horsey phrase, ‘was going. some. 

“Those who witnessed your wonderful score of 11 straight, at 
"18 and 19yds. (67 straight at 18yds., and 50 straight at 19yds.) admit 
‘ oo, ‘were going some. : : : 
et a while Dan Patch” is still young and in his prime, you 
are ‘not as young as you used to was,’ but from the scores you 
‘are evidently still in your prime, and it is. the sincere wish, not 
only of the members of the Indianapolis Gun Club, but of your 
friends throughout the United States (for your reputation 18 
mot limited by States, but is National) that you may continue in 
‘your prime for many years to come, and give us many more 
‘exhibitions of your wonderful skill. | 

“We know that you have established a new amateur record 
for the Indianapolis Gun Club grounds, and believe that your 
score has never been beaten anywhere by a purely amateur 
shooter under similar conditions. : 

“Those who watched your wonderful shooting, and saw you, 
not only ‘snuff ’em out,’ but in the language of that prince of 
good fellows, Hugh Clark, ‘eat “em up,’ will bear witness that 
they never saw a more perfect exhibition of skill and accurate 
yon that your wonderful shooting during the series of 
contests for the Dupont cup has established the fact that you 
are not only ‘the best fellow,’ but also, the best shot in the 
Indianapolis Gun Club, I take great pleasure in behalf of the 
club to present you this magnificent cup presented by the 
Dupont Powder Company to be competed for by the members 
of the Indianapolis Gun Club, and may your scores, as well as 
your shadow, never grow less is the wish of every member of 
the Indianapolis Gun Club.” 


Events: : 2.3.4 § 3% 
Targets: 25 2 2 2 2 2 2 
EEMEENEE coosenccnseccencesesssocssonssssvees 2% 24 21 20 22 22 2 
DE wsnsubendsdvadoceectsrndhstencsesecens» 22 24 24 22 21 wt. 
ST cscnpebencsoartsavabesesessphesssone 19 2 2 18 3 18... 
SE: cecnennerpieeskoudosenesusennsonsent 19 14 13 22 22 19 21 
EEE. aipanpentochrorsesnsesosnedeseeeions 13 14 14 19 17 18 19 
ATMBUTORE .occcccccccvccccccceccocccscecees Zh. ne oe oe oe oe 
tl carssponsd sence oeeen ened vneedoenernsend ae ae be ee “de 
EL .ccccpepsceneneedeveeessnseeseoese 20 22 24 25 21 24 
BEE EOE cnsccccectsovencsespeseeenness 19 223 2 

Scott 16 20 18 

Morris 16 17 16 = 

Dixon 19 17 20 20 

Green ... 15 17 ae oss 
Moller .... 22 21 20 21 

Short 222. 

Hahn 22 = 

Johns 18 


ARMSTRONG, Sec’y. 





Ossicing Gun Club. 


Ossintnc, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Scores herewith were made at a 
sregular bi-monthly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, Sept. 16. 
Events 3, 4, 5 and the shoot-off were from the 20yd, mark. Event 
No. 2 was for the Bedell rifle, added birds handicap. Coleman 
made high scratch score, 23, but MacDonald’s 10 added birds 
:gave him a 25 straight. This prize must be won twice to own. 

Event No. 5 was the first of the series for the Weskora cup. 
The conditions are, distance handicap, two barrels allowed. 
Hyland and Blandford tied with 23 out of 25. Hyland had no 
:sueccess with his second barrel, while Blandford helped once. On 
the shoot-off Hyland scored 21, using his second barrel twice 
veffectively to Blandford’s 24, who also helped with his second 
ibarrel twice. This is a beautiful cup, costing $35, and the members 
should come ont in force to compete for it. It must be won 
ithree times to own. ; 

The next shoot for the Weskora cup and Bedell rifle will be 
theld Saturday, Sept. 30, at 2 to 5 P. M. Blandford has scored 97 
out of the last 100 shot at in special competition, scoring 4 with 
tthe second barrel, 5) heing from the 20yd. mark. 


Events: : 2 2 3 8s 
Targets: 10 5 15 HG 2 
i [D,. v ssphesbsnebaeddoped cobessesse 723 13 2 21 






DL Th cscepapasebhabbhsbpenesespodos the 8 18 7 .. 23 21 

Cc Blandford, 20... - 9 23 10 21 2 2 

E MacDonald, 14. ; <* oe 

SE Mb abdesebonuseevnecbeodvenessssaacece os so: ee oer 
*Shoot-off. 


Raleigh Gun Club. 


Raveicn, N. C., Sept. 15.—Our club seems to be still on the 
ragged edge, and what few that shoot, have excuses from time 
to time that business keeps them away. Johnson and Gowan 
were the oniy ones out to-day. Their scores were very good for 
only two in a squad. Gowan shot at 62 and broke 59; Johnson 
shot at 63 and broke 55. 

Our club will give their fifth annual tournament this year on 
“Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 17 and 18. We always give our 
‘tournament during the State fair, and this year a much larger 
attendahce is expected. 

President Roosevelt will attend the fair on Thursday, 19th. 
This will bring out the largest attendance ever assembled in 
Raleigh in any one day. Our programme will be 200 targets the 
first day divided into ten events of 20 targets to each event; 
$100 added money each day. The second day will be composed 
of the same programme, with the exception of a special event 
of 100 targets, the winner securing a handsome silver loving cup, 
which has been donated by the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., of 
Wilmington, Del. It is a beauty, and will be a fine prize for any 
one to carry home. This event will be handicapped according to 
the two days’ shoot. The regular programme will be shot from 
léyds. by all.- Money divided per centage system—five moneys, 
30, 25, 20, 15, 10. R. T. Gowan, Sec’y. 





Nebraska Tournament. 


Lincotn, Neb.—As the dates of the Nebraska tournaments 
(viz., Broken Bow, Sept. 29 and 30; Hyannis, Oct. 2 and 3; 
Alliance, Oct. 6 and 7) approach, interest is increasing, and the 
indications are that we will have a large attendance at all of these 
shoots. In addition to the pleasure of target shooting, the boys 
will have three days vacation, in the best chicken shooting terri- 
tory we have in Nebraska. 

I have before me letters from some of the boys in the far 
away States of Ohio, Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Georgia, assuring me that they will be hand for the sport. The 
programme for these shoots will be as follows: At Broken Bow, 
20 events with $125 added; at Hyannis, 20 events with $200 added; 
at Alliance, 21 events with $250 added. 

These towns are located on the main line of the Burlington 
Railroad from Missouri River to the Black Hills. Trains leave 
and arrive as follows: Burlington train No. 41, leaves Kansas 
City at 6:10 P. M.; St. Joe at 8:25 P. M.; Omaha at 11:10 P. M., 
and Lincoln at 1:10 A. M., arriving at Broken Bow the following 
morning at 7:50. This is a first-class through train. I will be 
. pleased to furnish any further information upon application. 


Gro. L. Carrer. 


THE FAMOUS MANY-USE OIL 
‘Polishes the stock, cleans foulness from gun barrels.—Adv. 











Brownsville Gun Club, 


Brownsvitt#, Pa. Sept. 18—The fall tournament of the 
Brownsville Rod and Gun Club was held in this city Sept, 14 
and 15, favored with fine weather and a fair attendance. _ The 
first day Kelsey, of Pittsburg, was high gun, with 166; C. S. cs 
a member of the local club, second, with 163; Deniker, of Rufts- 
dale, third, with 162; Fleming, of Pittsburg, fourth, with 161 out 
of a possible 175. Second day Atkinson, of New Castle, was high, 
with 161; Kelsey, second, with 157; Fleming, third, with 164; 
Moore, a local shooter, and Deniker tied for fourth with 152. 
The affable, genial gentleman, Chas. G. Grubb, of Pittsburg, 
representing the Peters Cartridge Co., was the only trade repre- 
sentative present. 


Sept. 14, First Duy. 












Events: 1234667 8 910 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 Broke. 
ERREOE ccvnccccessccopenconecss 15 18 14 18 13 19 11 19 15 20 162 
MET’ Snonbsddesonnsessqenbeeae 14 18 15 20 14 18 14 18 14 2) 165 
BE io cphsiecruchnospebetes 11 19 15 16 15 18 13 20 15 18 160 
DRONE evicccccedsosuvedvencotes 13 18 15 20 141713181419 161 
BEM cccvccccoveccesccccccevscce 15 19 13 18 15 16 14 17 12 20 159 
Bowers .. 13171117 11 16 1417 1118 146 
Lang ... -- 11 15 13 18 12 16 13 16 11 16 137 
Stoops ....... .. WITRWUUWUGG1T = 14 
DREIGOS. 2.0000 900K0000 -. 13191317 151712 19.. .. 130 
DORMS 2. ccccccccesccoscecos .. 18 14 14 17 13 18 12 19 13 16 148 
ee ea 131710138 71511161215 138 
DEGEROWS coc cscccscvcsodcssecene 12 20 12 16 14 18 14 18 14 18 156 
END cawcdecestoenovenepeenoeee 13 15 911 10 10 11 15 10 18 122 
Daugherty ........ssccscceseeses 13 19 10 15 11 13 1217 12 17 140 
BEE cobccvoncscéovevessespness 11 20 13 19 12 19 12 17 14 18 155 
ee 12 20 15 17 13 19 14 18 13 19 160 
G. D. Thompson .....ccccccece 14 18 15 16 12 18 12 16 15 18 154 
R WES. .cocccccccovcccsssvece 12 19 13 18 13 16 1417 12 14 148 
[c- BGs. skontonccetssvevscbustree 15 191519 111913181519 163 
T H Thompson ...........+++- 11161011 810 81411 15 114 
Campbell  ......cceccccevecccces oe oe 9912 912239 8 71 
MeDomell ..cccccccccccccscecces 00. 09 13 15 13 12 11 10 11 16 101 
Jackson ........+05. .. « « 10161112 9161416 108 
™ vee oe oo 1317 9101018 12 .. 89 
Frederick .. oes fF OP UM 96 
BEE  sesees - oe os 11814151113 86 
Harkins ... os En: DF ae ee 3 ee ee 64 
Provanee ... -- 11131312..M@ 8.. 78 
Hawkins .. declan Uh os EP -s6 Ee oo 43 
Sawyer ..... oo BBD IB DD nc: 00 00 46 
Harrison .... ‘s see oe 6 oo ae oe DED 9 . 30 
Armesburg ....cccccsccscccccecs oe 00 00 00 09 22 28 12 712 31 
BEEN  sccccveccssesscovenesons 20. wp 08:6? 9BUW 9.. O4 

Sept. 15, Second Day. 

Events: , 12346567 8 910 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 Broke 
ERRREEEE cccccccccesncccss . 14 19 13 20 11 17 17 18 12 16 152 
EE cccopesccscnsecses . 12 18 14 20 13 19 14 16 13 18 157 
ATKINSON ..ccccccccccccccccccccs 2 19 15 16 15 19 14 19 13 19 161 
eee 14 19 10 19 13 19 13 18 14 15 154 
BAM ccnvvcsvesesessvescossonens 15 17 12 16 12 18 14:17 12 17 149 
PED sconescccecvenncesbsoss 12 156 12 17 10 16 14 15 13:17 141 
De wcccencosscnedadvessvnened 11 17 12 16 13 17 12 15 13 15 141 
SRE cccnasnees anh eukonneuneee 11 14111812 1513201019 143 
POE annvecoanseevensevesesones 101413131114 817 912 126 
.  ciancnednnsesunheunns 13 18131612191319 915 147 
G D Thompson ......cccccccces 14191218111410131318 142 
RF WERE cccccccccvcesscsconces 14 16 15 17 10 17 13 14 15 14 145 
Tom AL CU Scavickeuakeathogeusned 15 19 13 15 11 17 15 17 12 18 151 
DEGREE cvcvevecccesvescsecscoeces 14 18 15 19 14 18 12 16 10 16 152 
DMNETEY ovens cccccscvnccscens 1317 9111115 8181313 127 


Those shooting through the programme, 715 targets for each 
of the two days, were: 


Ist Day. 2d Day. Total. 
165 157 322 











ET cc. cpebbnitsoseheubebeenanseehasepeaanhe 22 
ON RR PE A LE 160 161 321 
DE . aicsnedepneuteseseks sorvhesteskubonsh 161 154 315 
> aEED, abebuchscapecbeoecnebenvsavbeesenreseoh 163 151 314 
OE intcubeenysnssnéusbebetaspeverebovank 162 152 314 
Th ..cikpcashepursunsbeuseeohesarb ee oes ae 149 308 
ere 155 152 307 
G D Thompson . oe 142 296 
OS ae 2» ee 147 295 
West nos ee 145 293 
Stoops ... 144 143 287 
Bowers .. 145 141 186 
ee ee 137 141 278 
Daugherty 140 127 ys 
Packer 2.0000 133 126 259 


. T. Daven ERTY, Sec’y. 





Trap at Allentown. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.—The two-day shoot at the Duck Farm Hotel, 
held Sept. 14 and 15, had a good attendance. The professionals 
present were Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott, Edward L. Parvin and 
Luther Squier. The programme for the first day had 200 targets, 
and Mr. Elliott was high man with 189. Of the amateurs, Mr. 
Howard Schlicher was high with 182. On the second day, a 
yap total of 200 targets, Mr. Howard Schlicher was high 
or the day, breaking 182; Elliott was second with 179; Apgar, 
177; Brey, 176; Kramlich, 174; Schorty, 164; Kroll, 158. 





First Day. 

Events: 1234567 8 $101112 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. 
Ee ERO . ode nescenees 15 14 20 13 14 18 15 15 18 14 13 20 189 
Cs 16111415 8171112M4..1213 156 
L Wertz 14 14 19 13 13 15 11 15 15 10 .. 16 163 
L Schorty 14 13 18 11 13 18 11 12 15 13 13 20 171 
\ Heil 13 14 18 13 13 20 14 13 15 13 14 15 175 
MHR 13 812 81016 71110 5 813 120 
MS Brey ...... 13 11 19 14 12 20 11 12 18 14 15 15 172 
C Kramlich ... ... 13 15 19 13 14 17 12 15 18 10 1419 17 
EE SeMCRGT .nccccvcccccs 13 13 20 14 12 19 13 14 17 14 1419 182 
i EE apoavesoocsess 12 13 1412 121413131710 910 164 
SEE cocvebecvevcesvane 12 614 513138181312 9121 158 
POREDDD cecsncecccsssouse De te ek ab th- a0 ob) uence eka 260 
DD a cokdesencuniehen se 616 101413 18 .. 17131212 . 166 
SEEN. Such csbykbcanesty Ab phe shee ae 10.. ° 


A P Reoll ...c.cccscsecees 








Events: 123 45 67 8 9101112 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 
I ae Sete ca Dee 4 .. 18 13 14 13 15 20 13 15 18 
UD ai Ga sbicheakounbasbenawneeece 14 12 16 14 15 16 15 13 19 .. 12 18 
SEMENGE:  SccubcscuGnenensopuvebesscos 14 14 18 11 13 19 12 13 18 15 14 16 
DED. Savkonepancsdbnssesbesensses 12 12 18 14 15 19 12 15 20 13 13 16 
DN, ccusshinnkesbonbebnveniees tall 2 14 19 18 12 18 13 13 15 13 15 20 
SEE cu dcbeccheasvencinvebenbases Sti: reas 
SM: \.cs.checed¥ en epuabseansier 12 11 15 15 12 18 14 15 18 14 13 17 
 Acbinevaséehotysesh oaths  ~-RRBBNWIDBRBRIBU 
Schorty ....... -. 10 11 15 12 11 19 13 11 18 13 13 18 
Berkemeyer ... -.. BWUNBUIBDLBL 6 
Britton ...... - oe oe oe 1381219101417 1411 11 
Kaseman + + «. 121216 141417 12 11:18 
wens bak 8 12 17 11 12 19 11 1017 
Miller 6 713 911171211.., 
ons » Te ck a ee es ne ex 
ae. cceptevnshaxe ss » © ORs... 





Hamilton Gun Club, 


Hamitton, Ont., Sept. 12.—The annual meeting of the Hamilton 
Gun Club (incorporated) was held last night, and the followin 
officers were elected: President, Dr. J. E. Overholt; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. W. Groves; Secretary, Ralph C. Ripley; Treasurer, 
— Hunter; Executive Committee—W. P. homson, Thos. 

Jpton and James Crooks; Field Captain, William Wark; Official 
Referee, Captain Spencer. 

It was decided to hold the President vs. Vice-President shoot 
on Nov. 18. The annual winter tournament, targets and live birds 
will be held on Jan. 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1906. The $500 guaranteed 
live-bird event will be a feature of the programme this year. A 
great programme of events is in store for a chester. 


THIS UNIQUE MANY-USE OIL 


Cleans grime and smoke from face and hands.; 6oz. can, 25 cents, 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Mentclair Gun Club. 


Montctair, N. J., Sept. 16.—Morris, of Morristown, paid a 
visit to Montclair soy, their team shooting the eleventh match 
of the series of matches of the North New Jersey Shooting 
League. Montclair won out with a margin of 10 breaks to spare. 
Besides this, some six_other events for handsome silver prizes 
were run off, Messrs. Colquitt, Cockefair, Buss, Soverel, Pierson, 
Tunis, Crane and Dr. Gardiner being among the winners, Colquitt 
was the winner for the prize for general high average in events 
1 to 5. In the three-man team races, open to all clubs in the 
league, the Morristown club came out ahead, with’ Orange a 
close second. 

On the 23d Montclair sends its team to shoot at Do 


Events: 


12345 Events: 133 5 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 10 Targets: 10 10 10 15 19 
Whitehead ....... 7 6 7.7 9 Cockefair ........ - 8 9 610 & 
ee 8 812 9 Soverel ........... 79 61 
SUES. pscncctsens'ys See OP GRE Swciticsese 678107 
Timmins ......... SP ee eC Se cn adh coud’ 04 8 710 ¢ 
Shelly ..ccccccscces ek ee a eae $12 8 
Winslow .......... 3 9-8 7. WEE Seaseoneeabeen sa to 712 6 
BRAM  sovcsesedece? Ley £ py” 2 eee eee 2 8 
SEE. cncocecees ee Oe Pe «<ccvcaten) on wp cc 4 
 Gicescecon ee) et 0 eg eee 8 
DOME  cecccccouses 68775 


Event No. 7, three-man team race: Morristown—Tunis 2, 
Shelly 19, Pierson 19; total 60. Orange—Colquitt 21, Nott 18, 
Dr. Gardiner 20; total, 59. Montclair—Boxall 22, Crane 18, Batten 
16; total, 56. Montclair—Howard 20, Batten 19, Allen 19; total, 58. 
Event No. 8, team race: Morristown—Pierson 18, Whitehead 16 
Timmins 17, Tunis 19, Shelly 18; total, 88 Montclair—Bush 20; 
Allan 20, Howard 16, Boxall 21, Cockefair 21; total, 98. 
Epwarp WINsLow, Sec’y. 


Rahway Gun Club. 


Rahway, N. J., Sept. 16.—The scores of the shoot for the bene- 
fit of the First Baptist Church, held by the Rahway Gun ¢ ub, 
was a fine day’s sport. It received many favorable comments 
on the handsome prizes presented. ‘The ladies came out in force 
and had a very spirited contest for the prizes put up in the 
ladies’ event. I have not had time to get the exact figures, but 
we think about $100 will be turned into the building fund for the 
church. Event No. 6 was a snipe shoot. No. 7 was a special 
shoot for a rifle donated by the Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 





Events: im as. ¢ F 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 20 Ww 15 
SE Sudkchbababcneuticsans sae 1717 4 
Staples “::: 419 19 9 14 
Hadkins 13 18 18 6 ,, 
Bilis 2.0... aa 12 15 14 6 
WEF sccce a ll 1gW 4 
Brickner - BHREHBB 8 
Sanford ll 16 16 12 
Mundy 11 18 18 5 10 
Ivans .. 12 ee 
Rochetti Rapes 9 ii 
Browne .. 7m wm 
Welles os 7 ., 
PE Win veanbesnNcscesschetasassescencecoon See i : 
Mahnken 7, on 8 
Gaskill i ae ae 
Gibson .. 14 15 2 
MEE Sclichbunawaacbacetnedaves weostticecst, 8 11 14 4 8 
PIR: hbink<iGhabnnbanntesdkbbabvceibte secu 710 14 § 9 
Goetter Hem 4a. 
MEE. Suepbacpynkastssaccvasduacsopssnesrane 4B6b TH 
Burlington Sm 8 $ @ 
sper PLANEORAURWOREDEC SSeS eseecRsEERTecese a ee 
MPO, sccccccccccsccccoceswucccccceecbovocce 2 3 
OEE 9 sueshcsvkbspnacheceecepdedetecs % re el: 
MET. -Waubuh bdenennchonbesbcnsocussasexs ae | 8 
Glover . 


a ae a: a 
E. A. MaunKen, Mgr. 
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Spring) Valley Shooting Associatton. 
REapDING, Pa., Sept. 16.—The eighth annual midsummer target 
tcurnament of the Spring Valley Shooting Association, of this city. 
held on the Association’s well equipped grounds at Bernhart 
Station, a suburb of Reading, proved to be a success, although 
the inclement weather kept a number of sportsmen at home that 
had sent word to the committee that they would be on hand. ‘The 
high wind played havoc with the flight of the targets and made 
shooting very difficult, and resulted in the scores being below the 
general average. 

The trade was well represented at this tourn 
experts and missionaries being present: 
Mowell Hawkins, Edwin L. 
Apgar and Luther J. Squier. 

he tournament was under the management of Arthur A. Fink, 
the Association's secretary, who kept things on the move from 
11 A. M. until 4:15, when the programme events were finished 

The tournament committee of the Spring Valley Association had 
everything arranged for the convenience of the shooters, 
tents being erected in the rear of the score and a special tent, 
with reserved seats, was erected for the ladies, a number of whom 
were present and enjoyed the sport. Throughout the day a large 
crowd of spectators witnessed the shooting, which was done at two 
sets of traps, 30 as to accommodate the crowd. High average 
honors for the day went to J. Mowell Hawkins, who broke 171 out 
of a total of 18) targets—great work, considering the high wind. 
Milton S. Brey, the well-known amateur of Geryville, finished 
second, or high amateur, with 162 for the day, and won the $% 
in gold offered as high average money for the amateurs. Percy B. 
Pfleger, the amateur from .Ambler, finished third, or second high 
amateur, with 161 scored to his credit, and won $8 as second 
average money. Neaf Apgar finished fourth with 159 scored. The 
latter was suffering with a severe cold, and seemed fit for bed 
irstead of shooting. The low average prize of $2 went to Irving 
Scheffey, of Pottstown, who broke 120 targets. Zz 

The tournament committee of the Spring Valley Shooting Asso- 
ciation are to be congratulated on the success of their eighth 
annual tournament, as they worked hard to make it a success, 
and were rewarded by having a large crowd present. The com- 
mittee have received so many requests for a live-bird tournament, 
that they have decided to arrange for a three-days’ live bird tourna- 
ment, the date to be announced shortly, the principal event to be the 
Reading Handicap, 25 live birds, handicap rise 26 to Slyds., open 
to all, $10 entrance, birds extra, for which they will guarantee 
$500. The Association’s grounds at Bernhart Station are al! en- 
closed, with underground. system of trapping for two sets of traps, 
and having a cozy club house right back of the score. The {ull 
programme will be announced in a few weeks. 


ament, the following 
r A. R. Elliott, J. 
Parvin, Henry H. Stevens, Neaf 


two large 





Events: 123465678 91011 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 2015 15 Broke 
SNS -ticncihcsSnnkse abuses 13 14 19 14 15 19 15 14 20 13 15 "1 
OS SE 14 15 16 14 13 18 13 14 16 15 14 1b2 
I'fleger ... 13 14 14 14 14 19 14 14 13 12 15 Wil 
Apgar 141319 131218 815191414 159 
Elhott 11 14 19 13 10 20 12 12 17 13 15 om 
DOE. wncpecnssnnedesedens 13 1417 14 1418 1113131315 =! 
DL cinehhSoubinacn gniesinn 12 12 17 12 11 18 14 11 16 14415 152 
EMO WEEE ce ccccccccscccscces 13 15 20 13 1118 8 13 16 1113 1 
DINE “Gossecceensecciecsévese 131216121217 9131413 11 2 
RAMEE: o ievcesennsoeveusssey 12 1416121017 713131211 
POR 8101512 912 910131012 ‘Uv 
PED nerkbacerenshsnceseseee 11101713 81211 9..1112 . 
SELEY <n etwedsecetsastnessce 13 13 19 12 13 19 101418 .. .. eee 
WEIR. crc paveveawenerenedesc6 111812101411 .. .. 1312 wee 
SS eRe 6.2 oe Babin wees, 2% 
EEE SessnbauseroabnGssvensaees on. be 13 13 11 ..12.. .. 1312 
2 -(cbisatboNsievsaviunees 953 Oe Se OR ss We is ve 
tm Wertz é6 ey ee 0 

eee ee ‘ eo on pee ee 
Kissinger neo a tei tia . 

Dusters. 





“Bangs has taken out a straight life insurance policy.” “Jic is 
a very foolish man to insure a life he doesn’t lead.”—Judge. 





Wyld—So Dyer’s get-rich-quick scheme didn’t out. Mack— 
a the refused bik -Beodion, Life. ~~ 


680 RIFLEMEN USED THE MANY-USE OIL 
As a rust preventive at Sea Girt, N. J., Camp.—Adv. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


U. S. Government Ammunition Test. 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory by order of 


the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 
TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 


RESULT and 
OFFICIAL REPORT: 


CONDITIONS— 10 and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 
10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


DISTANCE —1000 yards. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


U. S. Cartridges excelled all others 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO, 


Agencies: 


Cincinnatt Gun Club. 


497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 


_ Q.—The attendance on Sept. 16 was not up to the 


s 1 si 1 visitors, who 
’ 7 occasional visi i \ 

ark. Among the number were severa sion: 

mit be at the ‘tournament next week, Luther oer pet hewn 3 

morning, and will be hard at work all next week in . 


4 n *. O. Le Compte and Mr. : 
eee i Yiay State, were coe and shot a few, Money losing 


from the « 


> 


but 3 out 75 shot at. J. J. Faran 


score. Mrs. Gambell got back from he 
9 





Baldwin, the latter 


has returned from Ln 
rip i i . "His lack of practice shows in his 
vecetion irip in bell gor s% Colorado trip, and is 


her famous dinners to all the shooters. 





ready to furnish one ¢ . a ag 
Phat's wor 203 some way for. In last week's scores an 
se was foe te Roll. An error in_ footing made ey 
injustice ion it should have been 20, 19, 19, 17, 19-94. Mr. Ro 
a sood s and we wish to credit him with all he makes. 
"he jo-target race to-day Herman, Ahlers and Le yee 
were high with 89 each. Bullerdick, at practice, broke 91 out o 
10, The scores, 100-target event: 
9 Sumdy ......eeceeeerececeeeees 
Herman 
Ahlers .......-sseeceeesceceees ; —, 
Le Compte AN weeeee 
Bullerdick Pfeiffer 
Steinman UNL... cece eee 
Pohlar ..... Wolf ......-2e+: 
Gambell Baldwin 
F Althert Lytle .....ccccceeeeeccceeecees 
Notes. 

f 3 5 5 handi- 
At the shoot of the Dayton Gun Club, on Sept. 15, three 
cap Seats t 25 targets each, and an event at 25 —— 
pulled off. In the first handicap Rike 3, Cord 3 Whitacre = 
Ike 2 tied perfect scores of 25, including handicaps. - = 
second Rike (2) 23—25; Whitacre (7) 18—25; Cord (3) - ne 
Ike (3) 18 Third—Rike (2) 23—25; Whitacre (9) 16—25; e 


(3) 1-34: Cord (3) 20-23. In the 25-target event Cord and Ike 


were high 
gun with 9% 


th 23 each; Rike, 22; Whitaker, 15. ike 
out of 100; Cord, 86; Ike, 85; Whitacre, ‘bo. 


Rike was high 


The Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of Dayton, held their regular 
medal shoot on Sept. 13, and the attendance was much more 
satisfactory than on last shooting day. The sport began with a 


S-target sweep, Oswald winning first, w 
2%. Ed. R 
took this op 
barrels. It 
Dayton. In the medal contest, 25 ta 
extra target 
Rike (29) 

close secor with 24 out of 28; Smyt 





ith 23; Rike, 21; Smyth, 


rgets, 


has just returned from his summer vacation jand 
ortunity to try his new gun, a 16-gauge, with 26in. 
s a handsome arm, and is the first to be owned in 
with handicap of 
s, ten men took part. Three tied on 25 or better, 
Miller (29) 26, Hanauer (28) 25. Oldt (28) was 


a 


h (30) 23. In the first 
shoot-off Miller dropped out, breaking 7 out of 10, the others 


going straig In the second Rike made a straight score of 10 
and won, Ilanauer breaking 9. This is Rike’s second win this 
season. \ couple of team matches were shot, Oldt and Hanauer 
captains, t men on a team, 25 targets per man. The Oldt 
team won th matches, the first 100 to 97 and the second 99 to 
W®. Hodapp, of the Oldt bunch, tied with Rike, of Hanauer’s 
team, for h gun in the two matches on 46. In the second 
match he missed his first target, and then went straight. Miller, 
on Hanaucr’s team, was second high with 43; Capt, Oldt, 41; 
Smyth, Hanauer team, and Oswald, Oldt team, 40 each. A’ 
“target sweep closed the sport, Rike being high with 24. | 

James McConnell, who has been shooting recently with the 
Rohrer’s Islanders and Dayton gun clubs, burst the barrels of 
his gun at the breech, a few days ago, luckily with no bad 
effects, and is now waiting for new barrels from the factory. 
His low scores at recent shoots are explained. 

Garfield Gun Club. 

Chicago, Sept. 16.—The appended scores were made to-day on 
our groun on the occasion of the first trophy shoot of_ the 
fourth seric In the club trophy event Vietmeyer won on Class 
A by breaking 25 straight; Stone won Class B on 22, and Wilson 
won Class © on 21. : 

In the Dupont cup event Vietmeyer and Thomas tied on 19 
out of 20 for Class A; Stone won Class B on 14, and Wilson won 
Class C on 1) 

In Hunter Arms Co. event Dr. Meek and McDonald tied in 
Class A on 1S out of 20, thrown 10 singles and 5 pairs; Stone 
won Class f} on 16, and Wilson won Class C on 12. . 

It rained heavily until 2 o’clock, still the attendance was fair, 
about twenty shooters showing up. 

Events: i 23° 04.9 
targets 20 20 25 10 10 10 10 

letmeyer 16 19 Se 
Dr Meek 1k eh Bods 

Thomas a 2 7 BM YT... 
McDonald a: tre: 1S 
stone ... ee ee oe 
iL Smed Te aes 9 8: 
Fitzsimons 18 19 2 710 9 .. 
Wilson . SIGROMET CM Le 26 os 
Morel 1717 18 6 9 0 °: 
Bowe .. ee ae 
cP - BM wt 8 BR. 
poarge . a a os eee 
Keck ..... 156 17 2 Pi 
Ford... Sy Te 

t Reynol 13 18 22 very a ae 
RC Jenki BURBS T. 
R M ‘Jenk es ccs ee 
Faulkner 0 2 5 

der. 3 oe 

No, 1, Hunter trophy. 

ey *, Dupont cup. . 

“9. 9, trophy shoot. 





Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


In Other Places. 


It was a merry patty that boarded the launch at Frentont, 
Ohio, for a trip down the rivet with a target shoot in prospect. 
Some good scores were made. Mr. Stull put up a box of cigars 
for a special prize, and it was won by Reardon. Although Vogh 
thought he had a “cinch,” he did not break a target. . 

The Erie, Kansas, Gun Club will give a shoot, at which a 
gold medal will be awarded to the highest score made at 100 
targets. . 

Twelve gunners were out at the regular shoot, Wednesday, of 
the Recreation Rod and Gun Club, Morganstown, W. Va. The 
scores made were low compared to those made three weeks 
previous. There were a number of ladies out to witness the 
shooting. The club prize was won by Coban. White won the 
officer’s goblet. In the team shoot, Cohan’s team, 42; W hite’s, 34. 

Word has been received that Elmwood, Ind., Gun Club now 
has grounds that are being kept in fine condition. The public 
is invited to attend. 

The Three-Barrel Gun Company is the successor to Hollen- 
back. The company has been incorporated. The plant will be 
located at Moondsville, W. Va., with the head office in Wheeling. 
M. N. Cecil, John B. Garden, George E. House, C. W. Welty 
and G. O. Smith, all of Wheeling, are the incorporators. 

Amateurs all over the country are coming to the front fast. 
Last Friday Mr. Frazier, of the Hunting, W. Va., Gun Club, 
made 49 out of 50 and won all the powder company trophies, the 
next man being Dr. Sample, with ra 

There is unabating zeal at Cleveland, Ohio, where the club 
is shooting for medals with added targets for handicaps. 

R. D. Guptell, of Aitken, Minn., winner of last year’s handi- 
cap, was high man at the Little Fall’s tournament with 94 per 
cent; Rhoda, second, with 87; Drago, third, with 86. 

Several of the new members of the Springfieid, Minn., Gun 
Club have very much improved at the practice meets for the 

past summer. tore is their last score for the season at 25 targets: 
. R. Schmidt 22, H. O. Schlender 20, W. Blackman 20, W. F. 
Mahler 19, E. Bendixon 19, W. G. Frank 18, Wm. Schmidt 15, 
E. Nippolt 12. 

A new gun club has been organized at Canon City, Colo. Dr. 
F. N. Carrier, President; A. A. Parker, Secretary. 

September 28 and 29 there will be a shoot at Hutchinson, Kan., 
which will be worth the attendance of all the Sunflower shooters. 
Ed. O’Brein, one of the new Indians, will manage it. All the 
boys know Ed., and what Ed. says goes. 

Shoots are coming on with the October days in prospect thick 
and fast in the West. One of those “world-wide fame’ shoots 
of the Cumberland Gun Club, Davenport, Iowa, will he held 
Oct. 6, 7 and 8 As this town is situated so as to draw from 
Illinois, as well as from Iowa, there will be at least one hundred 
shooters present, and they will shoot the programme through with 
the greatest amount of interest ever witnessed at a tournament. 

Whiting, Ind., will be the opening shoot on Oct. 1. 

Rockford, Ill., Gun Club has been taking things easy during 
the long summer months, but on Oct. 15 and 16 all shooters are 
invited to join with the home boys in a tournament. 

At Warsaw, IIl., on Oct. 11, Mr. Gash will conduct a one-day 
tournament. Warsaw is in Mississippi bottoms not far from 
Keokuk, Lowa, and, besides, the next town in the South is known 
by the familiar name “Mallard.” If the hunters are not busy 
testing their guns on mallards and other water fowl at this date, 
the shoot should be a good one. 

Shoots will be so plentiful during the month of October in the 
southern part of Illinois that no one man can attend all of them. 
South Coulterville, one of the towns, has chosen Sept. 28 and 29 
for their tournament. 

Prizes for the East Side Gun Club, Saginaw, Mich., merchandise 
shoot were on exhibition. They range from tables to hunting 
em and revolvers and many other useful and ornamental 
things. 

As to the shooting off of ties. for the merchandise prizes at. 
tournaments, many are decided by some form of a raffle. This 
does not appeal to the average shooter, as he prefers to win a 
prize by shooting to the luck of dice. 

One of the biggest of two-day tournaments is scheduled for 
the south part of Illinois at Centralia; two at De Soto, and two 
at Anna—six in all. Well, the more the better! 

One of the most noted events ever held by the Kenosha, Wis., 
Gun Club was the clambake held Thursday last on Washington 
Island, and some forty members and their many friends were 
present. After the dinner the members entertained until mid- 


night. 

Fhe Celina, Ohio, Gun Club held their shoot Tuesday afternoon, 
— : membership of twenty-five present. Fred Young won the 
medal. 

Shooting interests at Canton, IIl., are lagging somewhat, as at 
the last meet of the North End Club there were only two 

resent. Mr. C. D. Smith made 8 per cent. and George 

ensinger 84. 

Monmouth, Ill., Gun Club got a few members together and held 
their first shoot for this season on Wednesday last. Those 
present had an interesting time and it may result in holding a 
tournament a little later. 

This reads like a sociable shoot: Targets one cent, all purses 
divided jack-rabbit system, which guarantees all a share of the 
purses. Come and bring your friends. Thus reads the prospectus 
sent out by Battle Creek, Mich. 

The Freeport, Ill., Gun Club held a picnic at the home of 
Morris Hough. We are informed that all had a very enjoyable 
time. 

Fifteen members of the Des Moines, Iowa, Gun Club shot over 
the traps Monday last. Owing to a very high wind scores 
were low. 

At New London, Iowa, the ee figure on not less than 
sixty shooters for the tournament Oct. 3, 4 and 5, where the $500 
in gold is hung up. 

Bisbee, Arizona, Gun Club report that only ten men came out 
to the last shoot. M. L. Naquin captured the cup for the day 
by_the score of 27 out of 30. 

Strong wind made shooting very difficult at the Marietta, Ohio, 
Gun Club last Thursday. s 

C. B. Cokefair, after shooting off_tie five times, won the silver 
cup at the range of the White Flyer Club, Dayton, Ohio, on 
Thursday last. There was some hot competition. 

The Tolleston, the most famous duck shooting preserve in the 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 





United States, owirig to the matiy shootitig scraps in which men 
were the targets, in Lake county, Indiana, is threatened with 
annihilation, as a petition for a draining s~stem that will clear 
it of water is now about to be presented to the Legislature by 
farmers who live in the neighborhood. 

The Kendallville, Ind., Limited Gun Club on last Tuesday made 
a_good score. The shooting was varied, thus: F. G. Greenleaf, 
178 out of 200; C. P. Bruck, 46 out of 50; P. G. Klinkenberg, 159 
—— 200; W. H. Bowen, 43 out of 50; Lorence Ganer, 39, out 
0 io 

According to tales from Colorado, the attraction at the shoot 
at Trinidad was that of drawing outlines of pictures by a fancy 
shot. The audience to name the picture. The enthusiasm at 
Colorado Springs and at Trinidad was an inspiration, even to 
Elmer Shaner. 

The Twin City, Peoria-Pekin, Ill., Gun Club held the best 
shoot of the season. Dr. J. Austin Logan won the trophy, his 
first time out with the gang. Baker won Class A, Herman B, 
and Houf C medals. James A. Dawson made 18 out of 20 and was 
warmly congratulated. 

There is now a Bridge City Gun Club in Illinois, as well as in 
Indiana. It was lately organized at Thibes, Ill. he officers 
are Dr. R. B. Heller, President; Ed. Beisswinger, Vice-President; 
I. I. Rosenfield, Captain; Arthur Brown, Secretary, and J. A. 
Heller, Treasurer. 

Bisbee, Arizona, shooters have gotten together a gun club that 
promises to rank with the best in the West. Those men who are 
identified with this organization are the kind who refuse to 
travel in second place in any particular line they may engage in. 

The Gilby, N. D., Gun Club have oiled their traps and put 
them aside for the fall and winter. They are busy hunting the 
prairie chicken and watching the flight of the wild duck. 

The trapshooting season has closed at the traps of the East 
Grand Forks, Minn., Gun Club. The results show Mayor John 
F. Brandt has won first prize; second, J. H. McNicol. “The 
season was a most successful one. The trophies were valuable 
and created much interest, and more shooting was done this year 
than in previous years. 

Tuesday last was shooting day at Tama, Iowa. There were 
150 targets on the programme. High score was made by Wm. 
Simmons, 135. Mr. Moundson won the medal. 

Members of the Newark, Ohio, Gun Club are working in- 
dustriously for the success of the tournament, Sept. 27 and 28, 
and are jubilant over the prospects. 

Sabina, Ohio, Gun Club won the team shoot last week, score, 
107; Jamestown, 100; Bowersville, 89; Bloomington, 79. 

The Lead Gun Club, Central City, S. D., held a shoot, Sunday, 
at 50 targets, Perkins 43, Accleston 34, Van Horn 45, Bick 35, 
Vicilich 34, Irvin 36. 





Springfield, Mass., Shooting Cicb. 


Tue praciice shoot of this club, held on the afternoon of Sept. 9, 
was wc.l attended, twenty shooters being on hand. It was a 
beautiful day, with scarcely any wind, and good scores were made, 
Suow was high gun with an average of 82 per cent. for the shoot. 
In the merchandise prize event, a 15-target race with a shooting 
jacket for prize, Paul Lathrop and E. H. Lathrop tied on 15 each. 
On the shoot-off at miss-and-out, Paul Lathrop won. 

Shoots will be held every Saturday afternoon for the rest of the 
month to enable the shooters who are behind in the Peters cup 
contest and merchandise race, to make up the required ten shoots 
called for before the shooting season closes, Oct. 1. Two shooters, 
Snow and Kites, finished at this shoot. Added target handicap in 
cup contest, and in the merchandise race the shooters are divided 
into three classes, A, B, C, there being three merchandise prizes of 
equal value up, one for each class. Scores in handicap event of 


this shoot follow: 
Weekly prize, shooting jacket, 15 targets: 


Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 


E H Lathrop..... a | I os ae ae 2 60 B 
P 2a sicanes 2 4 1% 4H P Chapin : 0 2 
a eas 2 3 Bee 5. 4 tt 
MIG. secccwcads 10 4 14 ~~ Bradford ..... €. 
PACU ys5csc0nte 10 4 14 A Misterly 4 i 
ee _—. eS J “ae 0 9 
ee. ee -10 3 #138 #£Cheesman 0 9 
i. eee 228.58 





Peters cup contest, 25 targets: 
Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 
SOG nsectascateas a Be ere 20 0 2 


Merchandise race, 25 targets, three prizes and three classes, 


Class A—Snow 21, Kites 16. 
Class B—E. H. Lathrop 18, Hawes 15. 
Class C—L. Misterly, Toe strings, 21, 18, 13, 12; Parsons 16, 
P. Lathrop 15, A. Misterly, two strings, 11, 8; Bradford 7. 
Scores in regular events follow: 









Events: 123 465678 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 1015 10 25 2510 =at. Broke. 

SUUNEY ac asin kc cecdeekauedecs decen $22..02.. 10 2 
NOS eces ¢?..2s.. WD 69 
Parsons .. TUR sc.cc 6 85 50 
IN So ove dene cccee & TF «0 _ s 85 32 
E H Lathrop OW 6a .6s ss 7% 56 
Paul Lathrop 2 eeide xe EP as 75 55 
EE Mi EOE Ses aceveaddocuueise a ee ee 60 35 
BE Na Sexe ccncndddeeseae SEE 8s da vexa 50 42 
RIUM “saduahuinaesencarasesee 814. se % 50 37 
MN ave Ges nccndcsandeee eeaemaion 5 6. aes 50 28 
We MNS ss ca dadnaonsxpanos tents 510. Gata 50 7 
IMME: Sa ccechsvscesaxtvoucstaGe Dae 6 tes 50. 26 
SES ono cais'e scenes dovetiicanaue ea wmwice & + 2 50 24 
Te GOOG cnccrs Oe 2 ay 45 13 
L Misterly .. alah ats a. 40 29 
Hawes ..... Scacwossdstoame «an «0 ot ee 40 25 
A Misterly OTE ew ae :: 40 18 
CMGIUE 0 cnascbocenseenites 4 wo. Mien’ os tr 20 6 
Cheesman 9.. , 15 9 
O Misterly . as uy webs eo SD 10 2 

MIsFire. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Szrr. 23, 1905, 
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Tue latest and Frestest atinual Great Western Handicap event 
was held at Trinidad, Colo., under the auspices of the Trinidad 
Gun Club, Sept. 4, 6 and 6, and the story thereof is one that is 
pleasant to write. There had been some bt in the minds of 
people outside of the city of Trinidad whether a tournament so 
far southwest and off the path of travel as it were, could attract a 
sufficiently large attendance to make it truly successful. Even 
some in the West were doubtful upon this point, and a visitor 
from the “valley” was heard to rematk, “I am afraid that the 
attendance at Trinidad will not be what the boys expect. You 
ask why? Simply because to draw fifty or more shooters there 
they must come from a radius of five hundred miles, which is too 
ar to go to a shoot in these days when they are so plentiful.” 
Our friend was perfectly sincere in his prognostications, but as a 
prephet he was a bad failure, for the simple reason that his poirit 
of view is not that of the West, and be did fot understand that in 
this country character is as broad as the reaches between cities, 
and the idea of distance is proportionately balanced. 

The boys of the Trinidad club knew they would have a great shoot 
and my prepared for it as fully and perfectly as it was possible 
to do, the result being one of the v: best trapshooting tourneys 
ever pulled off in the shadow of the Rockies. The working force 
pf the club consists of Messrs. J. C. Huddleson, F. M. den, 
H. K. Holloway, F. W. Caldwell, Eli Jeffries and Dr. Davenport, 
and it will ever be a source of pride and satisfaction to these 
gentlemen to feel that they earned and feceived itt this a¢hieve- 
meht the cordial and unanimous indorsement and thatiks of their 
fellow sportsmen in this and fifteen surrounditig States. 

Trinidad is the southernmost itnpoftait btisitess city in Color- 
ado, and its prosperity is fiot oh gold or silver minin 
préspects, but on that infittitely more stable mining asset, coal, 
which surrounds the é¢ity off all sides, permeating the mountains 
im thfee or four gfeat veins at elevations from six to nine thou- 
pand feet above sea level. The vast importance of these great 
fuel fields {is just beginning to dawn upon the country, and this 
fact is bringing Trinidad to the front perhaps faster at present 
than any other important city in the West. ft is beautifully and 
healthfully situated, and the men who have made it and in a meas- 
ure, hold its future, are the proud scions of the good old fami- 
lies of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and others of the great Central 
States, who in their early manhood followed the Western Star. 

The tournament was held on the Fair grourids, at Elk’s Patk, 
where the splendid buildings that permanently occupy the grounds 
were available for office tse aiid shelter, and everything was 
thrown wide open fot the tise of the visitors on this occasion. 

Two. blackbird traps threw the targets, and worked so success- 
fully that there was fio delay during the three days’ shooting, and 
about sevetity shooters finished the ertire programme each day in 
time fot an early supper at their hotels. verything was pat- 
terfied after Grand American Handicap style, and such an equip- 
ment in the hands of the genial Frank Cunningham, of St. Joe, 
Missouri, as general manager, could not fail to be right. Our old 
friend A. E. McKenzie, of Denver, was also there, assisting the 
management in various ways and extending the “glad hand” to 
new comers. 

The programme itself was very attractive. The first and second 
day carried twelve events cath in 15 and 20-target matches. The 
third day was devoted to an open “free-for-all” event at 100 targets, 
handicap distance 16 to 22yds., and the Denver Post trophy event, 
same handi¢ap, but open to amateurs only. The club added an 
aggregate of $750 in cash to the purses. This included added 
money itt each event, besides three daily amateur and one daily 
proteastonal average, and averages for the entire programme, and 
last, but not least, a $100 solid gold watch as the trophy in the 
free-for-all event. 

xcept for slight daily showers, the weather was fine through- 
out. The background was perfect, and only occasional severe gusts 
of wind stood in the way of very high average scores. nder 
these conditions, many of the boys were disappointed in not in- 
creasing their usual ‘scores; but this is explained in the fact that 
in that light atmosphere the loads carry much more compactly, 
giving a smaller killing circle, and the targets are seen so much 
more readily that a quick shot is apt to shoot even quicker than 
is his wont, and the necessity for absolute accuracy of aim is thus 
increased about 25 per cent. Several of the old-timers worked this 
theory out by shooting tests at stationary targets, and proved its 
correctness beyond question. 

In mentioning the pleasant features of this meet we must not 
overlook the splendid dinners served by the ladies of a local fra- 
ternity in the pavilion every day at noon. The writer never par- 
took of a better meal on a shooting ground, and it is pleasant to 
add that these tables were patronized to the extent of at least 
$100 per day. Then, also, there was that fine product of the 
housekeeper’s art, a glorious three-story frosted cake, which the 
ladies donated as a prize for the highest general average on the 
regular programme. This made the contest among the top- 
notchers very interesting, and when in the end “the man who 
takes the cake” proved to be that great old campaigner, W. R 
Crosby, the enthusiasm was great indeed. 

The cake was presented on the grounds in a neat oe by 
Mr. McKenzie, together with an original poem, which the writer 
regrets being unable to quote. Mr. Crosby replied in a few 
happily chosen words, and introduced Capt. Tom A. Marshall as 
the orator of the shooting game, when the latter made one of those 
heart-warming addresses which have made his voice known and 
sought for at all such functions, “when the shooting’s done and 
talk’s begun amid cheer and good-will to all.” 

In order to allow the squad going through to the coast for the 

. Grand Western Interstate Handicap to take part in this event, 
the Great Western followed closely upon the Colorado Springs 
shoot, and Sept. 3 was designated as practice day. In this contest 
that old veteran of the traps, Chas, W. Budd, distinguished him- 
self and pleased his Western friends by scoring the programme of 
100 targets straight. Many other good scores were also made. | 

On the first programme day Harold Money, who has been in 
Colorado for same time and was thoroughly acclimated, led all the 
boys a merry race, and landed first place by scoring 196. He had 
a close competitor in Mr. Jos. Rohrer, one of the popular Western 
amateurs, who went through the day with only_5 down. 

The second day Harry J. Taylor, the South Dakota amateur 
wonder, came around to his best ferm, and cleaned up the pro- 
gramme with only 2 lost, which led the field. And in the pro- 
fessional ranks W. R. Crosby paced the bunch, losing but 4. _ 

This made the finish for general average honors very close in- 
deed. Crosby led with 12 lost on the programme. oney, who 
shot a great clip throughout, came in for second with 13 down, 
and Fred Gilbert, whose work throughout was fine, landed a tie, 
with Taylor for third, while D. C. Rand, the coming young 
Texas amateur, found himself master of fourth place. 

On Wednesday morning the free-for-all handicap was started as 
the opening feature. This was a very interesting race, in which 
the handicapping committee did good work in placing the ama- 
teurs and professionals in such positions as to make a relatively 
equal contest. The Trinidad boys arranged this event because, as 
they said, they wanted to see an old-fashioned shooting match, in 
which all had an equal interest at stake, and again the :esult 
justified their judgment. 

When the last round was fired it was found that two amateurs, 
Messrs. W. A. Veach, of Nebraska, and F. M. Gooden, of the 
Trinidad Gun Club, and one professional, the veteran Charlie 
Budd, had finished with 97 each. This required a shoot-off at 20 
birds. In the first string Gooden scored 17, while the other two 
contestants went straight. In the second string Budd lost 3, 
while Veach went through clean and won. 

The closing event was the Denver Post trophy contest, among 
amateurs, which has furnished some of the most animated races 
at the traps that the West has seen during the past two years. 
Here again the crowd was given a great entertainment in the 
work of Geo. W. Maxwell. the one-armed wonder of the West, 
who stood at I$yds. and scored 98 of the 100 targets, winning 
without a tie. Right next to him was that popular Kansas marks- 
man, Ed. O’Brien, who finished with 97. 

And so endeth the last chapter. Summarized scores of all who 
finished in the various events are appended. 





First Day. Second Day. Third Day. 
Shot Shot Free- Denver 
at. Broke. at. Broke. for-all. Post. 

ON re 200 177 200 «(167 92 88 
PD: ssekibbedoonee 2 174 200 185 7 % 
ee eee ( 196 200 «191 9 oe 
O’Brien 2 183 200 «194 % 97 
DEE: spcckowse ; 185 200 192 91 91 
EL Me sctebiave 2 190 200 «194 87 96 
NS See 4 1s4 200 186 91 - 
Rankin ....-.. af 174 > ail io _ 92 
Braeden . 164 200 =—«:169 89 79 
liarris 166 115 102 92 90 
Appleman 181 200 =—s:188 74 93 
Newton .......- 174 200 186 33 90 
Garrett ...... 179 200 «1% % 92 
Lawton 185 200 «191 94 
Plank . ......cscceceees 177 20029 9% ee 








196 200 «4187 95 % 
187 200 «6184 89 oe 
182 200 «181 9 93 
167 200 134 o> be 
180 200 8193 ow os 
166 200 3=186 ae a 
166 200 «181 91 82 
182 200 «181 93 88 
174 200 «164 os 
177 200 179 92 91 
180 200 «(188 94 
172 200 162 
170 200 «181 91 81 
188 200 «198 92 92 
183 200 180 81 
185 200 =:186 95 
190 200 «181 97 ‘ 
184 200 «183 92 ° 
187 200 «188 93 
192 200 8189 95 92 
179 200 179 89 92 
183 200 170 92 Bs 
189 200 «178 94 96 
189 2 180 91 95 
183 200 «184 91 98 
178 200 «185 90 86 
188 200 «189 97 95 
182 200 194 94 os 
192 200 «196 % . 
189 200 «6193 96 
183 200 «191 95 
189 200 «=—:198 87 
155 200 «186 90 
155 200-156 oS 
Frederick ... 139 pee 
Andrews .... 189 200 8=162 87 
Younkman 185 200 «3=165 91 90 
SEE avec cescessccoutl 175 obs 
rer 161 ove 
Anderson : 165 200 =—«181 ay G4 
SED copeesetbocsnvet 200 114 100 50 o6 as 
Hudelson ....:....:.3 100 82 200 «172 be 93 
SEE bisiansbusnyes belt 100 8&6 oe Se + 26 
SEE ccopcedvesoscurt 185 99 can ome 
Caldwell -100 79 100 80 
Radford ....... -100 76 100 80 
Fitzsimonds ......... 100 67 cas jee 
RUIN. cccccccensceese 100 81 puke 
ne Re 19 59 vac 
Davenport ........... 15 2 100 76 Se ss 
Cunningham eee 100 94 es 92 
Purdum Si ‘ 
MOOEEH cccccccccevees om 
BEGESE ccccccesccensvoves oe 
SERED a cbpeseseseves a 
Holloway “ 
Mumford esse 87 
Hadley .......seseeees oe 


Floating Tournament and Excursion. 


Bearpstowy, Ill., Sept. 15.—This much advertised, much talked 
of Central Illinois tournament took place oa. 13 and 14, as per 
schedule. Think of starting to shoot at 8:30 A. M., and when 
you finish you are ninety miles away from the starting point, and 
that all day long you have been shooting at 200 targets from the 
me of a —s barge. 

he ‘gun club known as that of the Iceberg, at Beardstown, 
Ill., secured for two days a steamboat and double deck barge, 
the combined capacity a which is 1,400 people. The lower deck 
of the barge is fitted for dancing, with a good orchestra con- 
stantly in attendance. The second deck with chairs, settees and 
tables, and thus the shooting is in no way interfered with on 
the roof. The range is the roof of the barge, on which was 
installed an automatic trap. This roof has a space of 30 feet 
wide and 100 feet long, and was ample in every way for the ac- 
commodation of shooters. As to the background, an important 
thing in all tournaments, it was varied, being the scenery along 
ninety miles of the beautiful Illinois River. This, in case of a 
straightaway target, was clear, being up the river, but the side 
targets all went against dark green trees. You will readily 
perceive then that the changed conditions, being new to all, do 
away with the necessity of any handicaps, and it must be con- 
sidered any one’s game until the last shot has been fired. 

This was not an experiment with the club, as this was the 
fourth of the kind; but the previous efforts were confined to 
one day, with a trip down the river and return on same day. 
Visitors were urged to bring their wives, as the occasion was in 
the nature of an outing, as the river excursion was combined 
with trapshooting. There was not as large an attendance as was 
mupaek Many staid at home through a misapprehension that 
the steamer was laid up for repairs, caused by coming in contact 
with a bridge pier at Pekin; but this accident was only the 
misplacement of a few boards on the guards, and she arrived at 
Beardstown docks the evening before the start. s 

There were several of the wives of shooters on the boat, viz., 
Madames Coleman, Brannan, Lewis and Cummings, and with 
the dance at the close of the shoot they seemed well pleased 
with the outing. , 

Everythin assed off according to the programme, with the 
exception o the time of arrival in Peoria, the boat did not land 
at the foot of Main street until 9:20 P. M., too late for a trip 
to the pleasure resorts or theatres. This was caused by a rise 
in the river and by a lack of steam, the latter being caused by 
an inexperienced fireman. . 

Mr. A. L. Cummings had charge of the office, and with plenty 
of assistance from club members, the shoot went on without a 
hitch, save now and then a stop at meeting some boat or passing 
a town where the pellets of shot might do some harm before 
they dropped in the water. : 

he shoot was a novelty to the fishermen and residents of all 
the towns along the river, and the fish remained unmolested. 
Business for the time was suspended in the town at the time 
when the excursion was passing b We pased during the day 
the towns of Frederick, Browning, Sharps Landing, Bath, Havana, 
Liverpool, Copperas Creek, Kingston and Pekin. 

It was interesting to note how intently the boat was watched 
by the lone fishermen, as they were numerous. They were at- 
tracted by the sound of the guns and, if any of them were 
soldiers, must have reminded them of skirmish days. 

The weather was against the shooters, a strong, changable 
wind blowing all day directly in the face of the stand, and tower- 
ing targets were the rule. The wind and residue straw and 
such from the unpacking of the targets was very disastrous to 
the eyes. Some good scores were made, as Riehl and Cadwallader 
ran above 90 per cent., as did Bert Lewis, Omer Pearu, A. D. 
Sperry and H. D. Drawbe; 189, 185, 183, 181, are fine scores for 
amateurs. 

When the first squad, composed of such good men at the traps 
as Frank Riehl, of Alton; Ed. Scott and J. A. Groves, of Jack- 
sonville; J. C. Ramsey, Manito, and A. D. Sperry, of Rock 
Island, toed the mark on top of that barge and started the game 
going, it was soon found that,-if the flight of targets kept going 
at that rate for the whole day, 80 per cent. would possibly be 
high. There was trouble with the trap. It was breaking targets 
and not throwing steady and getting out of order, causing delays. 
It was pointed out that targets were being thrown too hard 
and too high, and the trap was let down. This, with proper ad- 
justment of the carrier, made matters go smooth for the balance 
of the day. 4 

Note the first event. Thirteen was high, with the exception 
of Cadwallader, who got 14. Some of the best ones missed five 
in the first event, and then came on strong and proved among 
the leaders at the close of the 220 shots. 

Event No. 9 was 10 pairs, and this was not counted in the 
average. This was an interesting race, and more doubles should 
enter into all tournaments. Mr. Pearu poe the good shot 
and scored 18, taking first money, while Lewis was the only 17. 
There were two sixteens, and so on down to 5. In justice to 
the shooters it should be stated that the trap should always be 
elevated for doubles, which gives time to cover the second target 
before it gets too low. 

Some queer things happened during the day, for instance, when 
the first twenty men shot in the eighth event, every man shoot- 
ing for the money, made 14 or 13, with the exception of two, who 
tied on 6, and had it not been for one man in the last squad 
getting 12 and another 11, the six men would have won third 
money. 

The second day was almost a repetition of the first, the wind 
changed and for a part of the day faced shooters, and there was 
some rain in the afternoon. Some of the shooters improved, 
while others, especially the high man for the first day, fell off 
badly. Riehl, with 1 won high professional for this day and 
for the tournament. The best shot by far was Bert Lewis, the 





man from Auburn, IIl., who has the “auburn” hair. He 
fast and steady, and made 19, a 9 per cent. gait, something 
wonderful under the conditions. He was high man for the 
two days over all—same thing happened at the last year’s floati 
shoot. When the boat was about to land all present expr 
themselves well pleased with the two 7 spent on the broad 
waters of the Illinois River, and promised to come again, 
Those present_were Frank Riehl, Alton, Ill.; Ed. Seott, a 
Groves and C. S. Magill, Jacksonville; J. C. Ramsey, Manito: A 
D. Sperry, Rock Island; Fred Lord, Chicago; Fred Gibson, 
Kirwood; F. J. Gayer, Monmouth; T. Ruff, st St. Louis; J, 
H. Coleman, Beardstown; H. W._ Cadwallader, Decatur; . 
Lewis, Auburn; F. L. Pfieffer, Centralia; W. H. Vietmeyer, 
Chicago; Omer Pearu, Ashland, Ill.; W. M. Anderson, Beards. 
town; R. E. Wankell, Virginia; A. L. Currie, Frederick; W. p, 







Drawbe, Frederick; Coleman and T. V. Brennan, Beardstown: 
Allen Davis, Virginia; Frank Rayneur, French Village; John 
Whitford, Augusta; C. Ditto, Keithsburg; J. H. Morris, 
Virginia, and B. Curry, Beardstown. 
Sept. 13, First Day. 
Events: 12345 67 8 910111213 
Targets: 16 15 20 15 15 20 15 16 20 15 15 20 20 Broke, 
Cn skcussns . 12 13 17 12 14 18 141416121519 20 = 199 
Ed Scott ..... 911 17 14 1418 13 141414141916 1% 
J A Groves .... .. 1113 1713 121711 131213181717 167 
J C Ramsey.... .. 11 12 14 13 11 16 141413 13131617 164 
A D Sperry ... -. 13 15 18 14 15 2014141613141817 195 
UE ackscdod . 10 12 16 12 12171410 1013141616 = 1¢2 
I 3 13 18 15 15 15 14 141512141718 178 
ee 11 16 1412 1810111212131... aad 
11 17 13 111813131115151719 1% 
3 11 15 11 141913 141513151819 1% 
11 18 13 13 2014 131715131919 1g9 
15 1715 15 161313471315 1818 ig 
2151713 1313131411 14111815 = 46g 
: 215 19 1113 16 1413 1515131717 1% 
H W Vietmeyer ..... 8 1417 111219 13131312111919 168° 
Omer Peart ...:0sc0c0 13 15 17 15 1419 1414181515 2018 199 
W W Anderson . 1010 15 1010 19 11 6 .. 12111216 coe 
R E Waukell ......... 3B 1441610141716 14418151216.._ .,, 
AL Cay ves - 10 10 15 13 15 19 15 141315141616 17 
H D Drawbe 10 13 20 141418 15 1413 15141719 193 
H Coleman .... ll 14 18 11 14 2013 1214101313... 
T V Brannan 10 812211 8111110 56.7 8.. 
Allen Davis ..... ES Bee Oe EP OP. 06 BP ce be ce oc os 
Frank Rayneur 11 13 15 101116 121116131113 .. c 
John Whitford . 12 13 18 14 14 18 15 11 .. 11111417 
C H Ditto ... pe en ER be cates Eee sa’ ce 
REY ncnccse sD ° es. we 
A H Wheat ... eae Pe oe ee 
DER ncdheuneenssseeee. oe D on ce be os EP Se F465. 66 ue os 
a Cave 06 66 we 00 00 00 20°68. 6600 00 oo JL 
Knight ee 12 


Event No. 9 was at 10 pairs and not counted in averages, 


Sept. 14, Second Day. 







Events: 1234667 8 9101112 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. 
Rich] ....scccevsescoscsecs 12 12 17 14 13 19 1413 20141520 18 
i aera 1113 16131315131517121317 16 
TOR <i cenaseanbounneses 14 11 18 15 15 16 141216121220 1% 
Magi ..cccvsccccccesvece 101315 91416111419131215 16 
OT: -cxichvacansewecsins 8 15 18 1412 1513 1318131319 im 
RN. vice bebe bhaeneeesankes 121216 141217141417181314 Im 
SEO  Gubecetekebaenyosre 121216141215 11 916121117 W 
DL. -cductiéedsabebspakbee 116122100l2b6b1.BRuULBsM ., 
DE “sedusndesneweabenhoaael 11 12 11 1413 19 131219151418 in 
DCE: cakedaceatceses 1011151113 9111418141218 16 
EE 14 11 19 1212 15 12 15 20131317 17% 
DL. icensiuankesuwoonsaae 15 15 19 13 13 2015 1419141518 19 
Pfieffer .-- 13 15 13 18 15 18 18 1418141517 178 
Vietmeyer ---» 122 916131216141115131416 161 
Se eee 13 13 16 1413 17141014141417 169 
MONK °-Scacacescecsbewencs: be 4k Ue 814.9.9..17131019 ... 
LEE  SéUsescenbuesdeénewe 14 619 141318151319141219 1% 
SR sunccbassevkvernie 131218 91419121319141318 17% 
i SO suecnsscecunes Pe ae Be Oe ww) Net ee 0 ae ee ve o00 
DORRRE: ~ ssovonceuswepnoee 6 912 4 714.910 811 612 108 
OE EE EN ao Ue GP On Ge << a5 bee 


Riehl, first professional; Cadwallader, second; Lord, third. 

Lewis, first amateur; Pearu, second, Drawbe, third; Sperry, 
fourth. 

Bert Lewis won high average over all last year, and duplicated 
same this year, He has not shot much we ony | this year, and when 
a man can make 190 out of 200 on a moving boat, he is a wonder. 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 13.—The following scores were made 
to-day in the fifth weekly competition for the Laflin & Rand 
trophy, on the grounds of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club: 


Brk. Hdp. Tot’l Brk. Hdp. Tot'l. 











Coughlin 16 7 23 Ree ce 18 3 a 
Kershner 20 2 2 eee 9 2 @ 
*Brotsch 21 7 28 ET csscevaccseand w 
SME acBanvbakenae 16 6 2 Donowan 22.00.00. 146 7 8 
Back scores: 
PO w Coughlin ......... 1 #7 2 
Brotsch 7; @ DER sétesssscena 20 2 2 
*Brotsch oO “GRP tiseascncedesd 212 3 & 
Re-entry scores: 
*Donovan : = Cat’ “Sispuneresaae 3 & 
UE cchnupekepecake ESM seabsencous oul 3 B 
a 3 25 EEE wpnesccssncene ee 
RE 3 26 EE ocacaccece 2 2 
Kershner PD xsvieeee 2 8 
*Kershner 2 @ = Adkin ........ 2 2 
*Kershner 2 & eee 6 & 
Brotsch 7 22 Coughlin 7 2 
ED icncccenees 7 23 





*Wins point for cup: 


Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


BerGen Beacu, Brooklyn, L. I., Sept. 12.—The weather was of 
the finest of early fall. It was a good day for club and _ shooters; 
of the latter twenty were in attendance. Fred A. Stone, the 
Scarecrow Man of the Wizard of Oz, was in attendance. The 
scores follow: 








Events: :. 2:2. 2 2.8.3 3 9 10 il 
_ Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 ib 
OO 7 os cea Ge ae ce we ce ae 
DEE nwseunasonseesues BMUBBRRWBNRUB. 
Dryer an. Bo ER ee. ani sa cen os Oe 
Metz Be nce ee ” 
DEE sven kackseyevacase 13 15 14411 144 «23 1 13 .. ” 
DOD. Sik vdgncdepsedseekeks bBMURnMBRRN.. . 
OE nen ce nenncnchake send Pete owe YT oe 
eee eee 22383 56 4 ll oo ae 
IN eae ee cai eal 122:10 910 8 9... «= » 
tL mateeatapqnecsuseds 11 11 710 i 13 9» 
POMEWOEUR ceccccvcccesves 10 12 13 ll oo 08 se 
IE cock itis canespoets "9 810 912 9 78 
ST cob cetsacsvubesscussit 644315 .. M.- 
DL <chsqigeonaeadeheos? 10 6-6 7 9D .. os « 
ONE ca secduncuvene ns 910 8 9 6 4 
| EE eee ft = 9 
EE” Succcesecescceent s 9 8 9 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Many-Use Oil at Sea Girt. 


Amonc the throng visiting the National Rifle Tournament_at 
Sea Girt, N. J., we noticed Mr. G. W. Cole, President of The 
Many-Use Oil Co., of New York, who was superintending the 
distribution of large bottles of The Many-Use Oil among the 
riflemen. Mr. Cole said that nearly all of the six hundred and 
seventy-eight members of the teams were using this oil for 
cleaning and lubricating and rust preventing purposes. It would 
seem that the practical test of the oil at this time should demon- 
strate its value to sportsmen, as a great deal of rain had fallen, 
and the sea shore air would test its rust preventing qualities. Mr. 
Cole said that many captains of the teams had given him recom 
mendations of the oil and that they would continue to us¢ 
after they returned to their own shooting grounds, 








